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Regard to his ofFering up Ifaac in fa^ 
crificc, re-examined. 

In a Letter to a Clergyman, 

Revmnd SIR, 

)»(S^)0( H F. N I had the hippincfs of bein^ 
Vl ^y V^ in your company Tome few days pal^J 
it fH you was plcafed to query, whetheftl 
Xi^:^)K what I have formerly laid^ in a dif- 
I courl'e concerning ^rdji^r/y, with refpeft to Ai^ra- 
kam's cffaing v.p Il'aac in fairafin; did not clajh 
, with what I have lately faid upon that puint, in th^ 

fiippknwnt to my previous quefttenf This query hu 
' given me occafion to n~axami»e the fubjeiit, th 
I icTult of which 1 beg leave to !ay betore you i 
■ die following obfcrvations. And, 
I ■ fir//, 1 here take lor granted ( as being alrea* 
I dfcwKere proved) the fuibwingpropolition, iiamt^M 
I ly, that (iod is ahj'olutih ixife and good; that is t(^J 
fiy, God always ; without the leaft variaiiuftiifJ 
L condu^ his ^ii'Ui>ns iv the rules cf u-i/iltm ari^ 
L Vol. If. B gooa- 
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goodnefs y or, in other words; he alw*y^doct dia^ i 
which Upon the whok is hfiy or nK^ft fubfervicnifr ': 
to the common good.. And therefore^f I havciMt' i 
any time pad advanced, or endeavoured tomTjmsm: i 
tain any propofttions which are incofififteni wiriS 
the above propofition, all- fuch propofition^ I now 
retrail iH trranems. P- thought it proper t^ make 
this remark, in order to prevent all objections of 
this kind. For, fup'pofing that at different times 
I-^ihould advance twQ p^pofitions iMOufiftani with 
dgtch other, all I -thiftkj *that would fcltow from 
hence is, that my judgment of the fame point 
has been different at diff^rmt times ; which furely 
is a common cafe with thofe men whofe opinions 
are the refult of a free enquiry, and are not taken 
upon truft. I fay, this is all that will follow, fup- 
pofing the cafe as above ; for, as to the propofiti- 
ons themfelves, their truth or falfehocd dot% not 
depond upon my advancing them, but upon the 
ftrength or weaknefs of the widence which attends 
them. Again, I obferve. 

Secondly^ That Abraham flood to Ifaae in the 
relation oi^ father^ that is, he voluntarily became 
the inflrument of bringing Ifaac into being; and 
from hence he became naturally obliged to guard 
and protect that life, which he had, by a volun- 
tarily aft, been the inflrument of introducing. 
For, as life to- Ifaac was a natural goody fo it mufk 
be right and fit that eveiy perfon, but more efpc- 
cially he who introduced it, Ihould guard and le^ 
cure that good to him, provided Ifaac' dSd nothing 
to forfeit his title to life, and confequently his titte 
to that proteAion > and whilfl no circurnftance at* 
tended his cafe, which might render his life inju^ 
rious to the common happinefs, or any other way 
render it // that he fhould die. This I take to 
be a felf- evident propofition. By natural obliga-* 
(ion, Jmeun that it wasrigibt axvd jit^ \TvtKe na- 

% 
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tan of the thing, diat Abrnbam (hould guard and 

protect the life of Ifasc^ as aforefaid. Which ob* 

ligation as it is founded in nature, fo it is iridepm-'- 

ixKt of, and aniecedeni to any divine command ft 

yea, it is antecedent to the conftderaticn of a Deity^ 

becaufc it mitft and would be the fame, if theFCfa 

were no fiich 2 thing as a Deity. Now if this bdj 

the cafe, then 1 think it will unavoidably follow^ 

that no fubfiquent divins comnumd could pofljbljlj 

igncei or take off the aforefaid natural obligation Vl 

k being a jnanifeft abfurdity, and a contradiftioi* " 

in terms, to fay, that a natural obligation ^irifei ■ 

fre™, or his dejlroyed by a divine comniaiid 1 Ibi* J 

if it depends upon a divine command, then it i# 

not a natural in the fenfe I here ufe that termi 

And, if the divine command could not make voidf 

the natural obligation wtiich Abraham was under^ 

then, i think, it will follow, that the ^iViw^ fuchi 

a command, with an intent that it (hould be obcy^l 

ed, muft he-wron^; and confequently, that ehsA 

(fri«« tofuch a command muft be wrong alfo. Bus 

God did not intend that the command given Fi* 

Abraham ihouid be obeyed, as is evident by hia 

recalling it. This I take to be t!ie ftatc oft' 

cafe. Again, I obferve, 

'^rhirdiy^ That as life is a natural g<:od, as it rei* 
ders us capable of taftrng thofc pleafiires, whiclJ 
the prcfent ftate of things has furnifhed us withfl 
fo conftquendy, dealh is a natural evil, whiltl ■v 
arc capable of thofe pleafures. Now, if this i 
the cafe, as moll certainly it is, then it will follow 
that the caking away ot lite, iaufekfly, is, in thji 
nature of thu: thing, msralfy ufifit ; bccaufe it is if 
bar to die cnjoynienrs ot life ; and therefore, 
Abraham had act been obligcti to guard and pri 
tc£t the life cf his fen, yet it would have bed 
uafittli-ithe Ihoiild take it away. And if fucK*.. 
j.a&iow wouM, m chs n.; tii re uf tl-jt x\wi«,' \\i-«j^ 
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been morally \infit, then no druim' c&mmhd caiT 
poflibly change its nature, and make itioUierwiie, 
^ If it (hould be urged, diat God has 'crightattjf ■% 
property in all his creatures, and as he gives life to 
them, fo it muft be right and fit that he Ihould' 
take it from them, when and in what way he plea-^ 
fes : I anfwfTj Jirft^ what was fit for God to- do,' 
and what was fit for Abraham to do, are plainly 
two diftindt queflions or cafes. God^s relation^ and 
Jbraham^s relation to ^aacy are here fuppofed to 
be different *, which relation is likewife fuppofed to 
be the ground of the fitnefs or unfitnefs of their 
actions, in either cafe. And therefore fuppofing 
God's having a property in Jfaac rendered it nt that 
he fhould take away Ifaac's life, when and in what 
way he pleafed •, yet it will not follow, that it was 
fit that Ahrakcm lliould do the like, feeing it is 
not here fuppofed that Abraham had any fuch 
property in Ifaac^ as atbrcfaid. 

IF it fhould be laid, that tho* Abraham had no 
right to take away Ifaac'^ life, upon the account 
of property ; yet it was fit that he jliould do it, 
when under a dhine command^ feeing he who gave 
the command had a property in Ifaac^ as atore -^ 
fliid : I anfivcr^ if Abraham had not been under a 
natural obligation to guard and proteft the life of 
his fon, antecedent to the divine command ; and, 
if life had not been a. natural gccd^ and the taking 
it away, caufclejly a moral evil^ antecedent to that 
command, then there might have been fome rea-- 
fon to infifl, that it was fit for Abraham to take 
away Ifaac^% life, when commanded, as atbrefaid« 
But this is not the Ci*^e ; for as Abraham became 
obliged, by his relation to Ifaac^ to guar4 and 
proteft his life, antecedent to any divine com-! 
mand i and, as the taking away oF life, caufelefly, 
was, in the nature of the thing, morally unfit \ 
lb Cad'i ^property in IJaaQ could v.oii^ofl\btj make 
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Void Al/ralmnC% obligations, nor change the nature J 
of things, by making that aftion fit, which, xvM 
the nature of the thing, is otherwifc. Again, I 
I aiifwer, fecondfy, that propert)' in any fubje^l 
does not le£'en or dejlroy the natural obligations ck\ 
the proprietor j and therefore it muft be right an^'l 
fit for him either to exert or fuffcfui his power with 1 
regard to that ful^eft, when the circumftances of'l 
ihc cate render it // and proper fo to do. Thus i 
my ability to convey my mind to another, by I 
words, is my natural properly j and yet I am ob- 
liged, in the nature of the thing, cither to £:<en \ 
or fufpend the excrcife of that power, as the f;r-. 
ntmjlafices of the cafe render it fit and proper that! 
i Ihould fpcak my mind, or be filcnt. In liks| 
manner, it by my labour and induftry I acquire i 
poperty in a plentiful eftate, my property in diac \ 
eftate would not Icfien or take off the natural obli- i 
gations I am under to promote the heppinefs aoffJ 
•well-being oi x\\G reft of my fellow-creatures ; and 
therefore it would be fit that I tliould ufe aiidl 
employ tlie ejiaie which I had thus acquir'd a proi-*! 
petty in, to promote the common happinefs, as 
fitbrefaid. The cafe is the fame with relpeft to e-. 
Very kind of property, whether it be origi 
turaly or acquired. But, that I may give a call! 
more diredly to the prcfent purpofe, 1 will lup^l 
pofc that God had called a creature into being,^ 
andhadgivenitaconllitution wliich might am oui' 
to the age of fixty years in njlats of happinefs -, zn' 
that he had likewife made a plentiful provifion c 
all things, necejfary and conducive la that happincffts 
now the queftion is, whether it would be rigHf 
»nd fit, in the nature of the thing, for God, froo] 
mere fsvercign pUafure, to cue oH^ that creature iij 
the midll: of his days, when no ill confequenof 
^nor inconvc/iience arrcnded that creature's enjo^f^-i 
^Bfefff y/7//c. And the anJwer tQ this qytiftvot^-ift 

^1 Q ^ m^% 
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•jnoft evident, namehy that fuch an' affion, id'th«* 
nature of thething,- >2rauld be mcraHy unfit y feeing 
it ^ould be a iarring. . that creature ;of t/)irty years 
filidty. ; . for as the letting fwch acre^tace live out 
its time would! lie' an kiftance of.. vnfdom znd Jrke 
igMd7icfj.% fo the. itakiflg life from it would be' a 
.inaniiefl: iqftance of the contrary., . . And^ to (xyih 
Ehiscafe, thatGod had a/2r^<^i^^iatllatc^kat^|trv 
•wduld be to urge •. wh«t docs nptalter the cafe iit 
>a13 . . •■■'^ 

If it Ihould be' farther urged, that it is ^qvally 
as fit.for God direilfy- 2Lnd immediately to take awajr 
-fuch a;creature*s life, as it is for him to do it by 
zmartiquakey: or A. tentpejiy or the likje : I anjwer^ 
sMs lii putting a cafe which is, not to be admitted, 
i)ecaufe, in ftridtoefs-, God. does, mttoki away the 
life of thofc creatures who die by 'carthquaj&cs:, 
&^^. death, in theie cafes, htw0'driaccidsMtiateiii, 
jwhich arifes from the natural fcime. and conftitu^ 
tion of the worWii and which could not> hc-psi> 
•vented, in the preferit ftate of things^ but'»by 
breaking in.upon diofe laws by ^hich the:na> 
tliral world isi gOYiemed. ••♦■j * ' nr ,i 

If it fhould be urged, that Ge^ dtiCild have* rcf 
x^ompenfed thd lofs of life to Jfaac an hundred/- 
fold in another: world, or he could have hxi/ij 
him again from the dead^ and: placed him in a 
much better ftate than he was in before, arid that 
in thefe cafes Ifdac would have been. no further, a 
iufFerer than barely . the />tf/» Jk felt in dying by 
the hand of his. father ; fo that upon the whole^ 
death would have been a benefit, to him, andicon^ 
fequently, it would have been an inftance oi di- 
'^ine goednefs in taking life from him : I anfwer^ 
.fuppofing God fliould at any tinte (as an inftance 
of his fovercign plcafure) take away the life of 
any of his creatures, and then recompenfe that lofs 
o chcwy as aforcfaid ; yet ti\v& wow\d tvot ^^^Ql 
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tiic cafe with refpcft to Abraham^ whofe relation 
Uid obligations to Ifaac would be (till the iamc. 
And therefore fuppofing it be admitted, that 
God might, if he pteafed, have taken away the 
life of Ifaac, as aforefaid j yet it was msjl unfit 
that he fhouid do it by the hand of Abreham. 
God may, if he pleafes, ufe various ways of 
calling men out of this world ; he could, by an 
immediait operation, or an exerting of his power, 
have fo ftagnaied the blood and fluids in Ifaac^s 
body, or thrown them into fuch a rapid motion^ 
or taken a variety of other methods, that would 
effeftually and fpeedily have put on end to Ifaac's 
lite ; and therefore for him to require Abraham to 
kill his fon, which aSion in Abraham (iuppofing 
the cafe to be as I have ftated it above, and which 
I think is the prcfent cafe) would have . been a 
breaking thro' an obligation that no divine com- 
mand could' poffibly rawrfi or makesW; which 
Would have been a very bad frecedmt to others, 
and have ref^eiSted great difhonoitr upon the moral 
character cA him who required it. All thefe rea- 
Ibiis, I chink, make it perfeftly wifit that Ifaac 
Dioulddieby the hand of his /rt/Aer ; and, con- 
fequemly, that God (hould^/w fuch a command 
with an intent that it /hould be obeyed, or that-— 
Abraham fliould yield obediertce lo it. <v|f 

I am fenfible that it is feme men's opinion^ 
(hat if God had commanded Abraham to hate his 
fon, fuch a command would, in the nature of 
the things have been morally unfit j ■ and yet thofe 
men infill, that it wafi r/^i/ and // for God to re- 
quire Abraham to take away Ifa^.c'& life. This 
makes it necelTary to enquire, what it is which 
. fenders the palTioji of hatred "juiofis ; and, con- 
rjfequemly, what it is that would R-nder tlich a 
"bommand unfit. And here I prefume it will be 
^jnittcd, cjijt the viciaufnefs of hatrt^d couC-A^Xia 
B 4 \x.i 
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^s being indulged b^snd its due toundsy or in ifcp 
being cxcrcifcd upon a -^rong object j and due 
therefoce it would have been -j^rong in Ahraham to 
hate that object, wliich,. in the nature ol' the 
thing, he ought to lovt. Now, if this be the 

, cafe with relpe-ilto our paff-ons-, then, I think, ic 
mufl: be the fame witli relpeft to our ijcte?ij, that 
is, it would have been equally as tsrottg for A" 
brabam to take away diat lite, which, in the na- 

. ture of the thing, he ought to preferve, as it 

;would have been for him to hate thacperfon whom 
he ought to Zei/f. Again, lobfervc, 

Foiiribly, That I think Abraham could not, in 
the nature of the thing, have any Tatioml fcliifac- 
riofl that the aforefaid cooimand was divine. For, 
fuppofing he received information, in the.prefenc 
caic, cither by a firong imprtjjion upon his owa 
mind, or by a drmm, or a 'vifton, or a voice from 
heavtn^ or by the report of a pcrfon whom he 
efteemed an at^cl, or the like ; as he could noe 
be cbfelutely certain that he might not be deluded, 
nor intpofcd upon in any of thcfe ways ; fo, in 
the nature of the thing, the moral unfitnefs of the 
aftion (as in the preJent cafe it muft appear to be) 
Svas a.JlrGnger reafen againlb the divinity of tliac 
command, than any ot tliofe e^-lraerdinary ways 
in which that command was convey'd to him 
could pollibly be for it. 

If it (houkl be urged, fuppofing that Abraham 
received his information in the prefent cafe, in 
the/amc way in which he had received fgveral di- 
vine revelations beibre ; and fuppofing this reve- 
lation had been backed with a miracle, or miracles^ 
in like manner as the former divine revelations 
had been conjirnied or p-ovtd to him to be fuch \ 
in this cafe, furely, there would have been a juft 
and rational foundation for him to conclude that 

tjic command was divine. I (in/u^er, aiwikw^ 
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zlui to be the cafe, then I thinkthat /Ibrabam would 
have been mm-e liat/i to be deluded or impoled 
upon, than otherwife he might have been. But 
it would by no mans jit/ii/y in argument, or 
der fuch a conclulion rational, viz. that the aft 
laid commandment was divine. P'or, 

I-irJi, Suppofing that /ihraham had before liffS 
ceived divine revelations in or by dreanu a huoi 
dred times J yet furety it will not follow, by» 
juft confequencc, that he could noc be mis-Ud by 
^reamiiig ; but, on the contrary, he became io 
much the more in danger of being dtludtd. Ii> 
this way his Kctiving frequiHlly divine revelations* 
6y dreams, might render hipi the le/s upon his 
guard, and he might hereby be more eafiiy led to 
think, that every dream was a divine revttalion. 
The cafe is the fame in any other way in which 
he might receive his informations ; his not being 
impofed upon, in many inftances, is not a good 
argument to prove that he was not, or could not 
be impofcd upon in the fame way in one; becaule 
(he latter will not follow by a juA confcqueaCQ 
from the former. Again, 

Siiondlyt Suppofing that the command for .^^ 
praham., to kill his Ion, had been backed wich«' 
m'rafle, or mirackSf in like manner as feveral di- 
yine revelations had before been confirmed or 
proved to him to be fuch ■, yet this docs not 
prove the fore- mention 'd command to be divine. 
Miracles are i5irei5lly and immediately evidences 
only of the pc-'JJer, and not of the veracity ovgood- 
iitfi of the agent that performs them. So that 
when ai)y thing farther is to be concluded from 
them, chat conclufion rn^ift S'f'f^ horn x\v:furpQ- 
ffSy that tJie power vjhich is Ihewn by thole 
racici is made fubferyi'^nt to. And therefore 
/Jiraham julWy concluded, th^t ihofc former 
fc/etions bafkc4 wiih miracles Vitri tiiviiit, Nit- 
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ttofc the purpolcs vKKgcad which thofc revelatJi. 
i)ns and that power were made fubi'ervient to | 
fo by a like way of reafoning it would follow> 
that there was ^'fireng prohabHUy that the com- 
tnand, in the prdcnt- cafe, was not divine, be* 
caufe this revelation, and Ae miracle wrought in 
Its favour, were (to appearance at leaft, and as 
fir as he could judge) made lubfrrvient, not to 
& good, but to an -tvil purpoft. - 
"•-If it fhould be urged, that what I have fai4 
fterns to be contrary to what is faid of jibrahoMi 
6nd contrary to the domrtendatioti given of hint 
bo^h in thcOJ/ z'aA NewTtfiatnenl. I anjwer,, 
Wh»t is faid of Abrkham in the" prefent cafe is 9X 
IbUoV'!. G«f. xxH. 16; 17, 18. - Becaufe thou. 
a^'-ioM this thing, md hajt r.ot wilheld tiy font 
tMifDftly fttt; th(k in bleffing I viDm ilefs thet, and in 
ibilfi^^yiT^'l'a.'illmtltipfy thy feed as ihe Jlars ef thi 
reaven, arid as the fond ivbicb is upon the fea-Jhore^ 
l^imi'-ShyfeedJhtiH-p^efi the gate af Ms tnerxies \ md 
Wthj feed fliall-xik- the mtiom cfihe-earib bebUffed^ 
^Pt^tft than bafi obeyedmy voice. Heb. xi; 17, 18^ 
iQ. By faith Abraham wlnn be was lriedy«f^ 
Jff-cd w/ilfaac • mSie thai had receix'ed the promifes. 
iffcred up his-ciily begotten fan -j of^iubcm it wasfaidt 
ihitf'inlh'a.cfjdl thy feed be tailed % accounting that 
'hod was sbk te'T*aife him vP'- even' from the deadt, 
Jyem whence alfo he received biik in a figure. James 
bVai, 22, 2^. H^as not Abfaham, cur father^ 
^ttjlified by works, ishen he had offered up Ifaac-iij 
Jen. upon the alter? Seeft thou haw faith wroitght 
with bis worksy and by works was faith made pafeii ? 
^d the fcripture 'xas fulfilled, which' faiths -A^rfl- 
iKam believed Gid, and it was accounted ijslo him for 
tighteotifnefs ; ami he was called the friend cf God. 
^his, I'think, is all that is faid in x\iv. Bible, with 
Kgird to the point m hand ; from all which it 
^^idcntly appears, that Ahrabam^i firft irufi and 

'ifideHce 
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ce^fiJeKce in God, that he woold make good hi 
fromife to him, and his ftrift benejiy and ijn/^' 
which were fliewn by his fteady refolurion to 
•whar \\cjudged to be his duy in fuch a tiying in", 
ftance ; thtfe alonfc are what Abraham Itands in 
the Bii^le fo highly commended for, and which 
are made the ground of God's cxtraordinaiy fa- 
vours to him. Ab to the goodnefs cf Ahrabatlif^\ 
jud^mfnty or the jujitiefs of his rea/oym^, rflft- 
Bilk takes no notice of it ; neither does it Ondt, 
meddle with thofc queftions. viz. whether Abr^. 
ham had or had not any rational falisfaSlion 
the command was divine, or whether the »t 
vasft or ufifii ; but leaves them to be dilcoverl 
from the nature of the iubjcit. But to concludii^, 
1 obferve, ■■■J^ 

Fifthly^ and kfth; "What great diJicuUia TP/i§. 
arc thrown into, in order to txcufe znAjufiify tli^l 
conduct of Almighty God, and ot his fcrvant j^^ 
h'ahatn^ in the cafe J Iiave been confiderinBJtJ 
Men's inveniions have been put upon the wraali_ 
ia order to find out ways to reconci)c the divine 
commaKd with the pVinciples of 7ugra!ily % and they 
have been led almofl: to give up t)ie natural dift- 
ioftion of gocd and evil, and to reiblve it all into 
Jite arintrary ivil! of God, Whereas the cafe is not 
lb dtfperate as this fuppofes it to be ; for tho' God 
did give fuch a command, yet it was not with an 
intent that it Ihould 'be obeyed, as. the event 
ftiewed. And tho' Abraham thought it was right 
to.yield obedience to the command, yet (fuppo- 
Eng him to be miftakenj this only fliewed the 
wtaknfs of Mi^^judgmnt ia that particular, but not 
that he had a i-icioui-tiiittdl; and therefore his mo- 
ral charadcr is not bk^Sad hereby. As for thofe 
queftions, namely, -r^^' God_gave this command, 

id what were the* idje^ J-to-pofis he intended to 
byjitif the fcripriiri h.is ^iven no farther ac- 
CQUW 
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<(iUnt than that it was by'way of trial to /ihajbam% 
and therefore whatever is afforded, beyond thi^ 
js byt cenjeSfure. Thus, in the Jupplmeni to tbt 
p'moUs qHi/iicH, I obfervcd, that God gave the 
command to Abraham with an intent to recall iti 
and thereby to fhcw to Abraham, .^nd. to all his 
twftcrity, the unfitnefs of all bmuin facrifius. Bm: 
herein I intended no more than a bare conjeifture, 
vi%, that-God might give and recall the command, 
to anfwer the wile and good purpofe aford'aid ; to 
which I here a,dd, that the command might be 
given in order to convince Abraham, that even 
his hsmjiy and integrity, when not under the direc- 
tion of his underilanding, might mijleai him in 
^hc conducing of .bis aftions, of which (to ap- 
pearance at leaft) this was an inftance. And tlio* 
thefe are mere conjeftures, yef I cannot fee why 
they ihould be given up, before fome better rear 
fan for the command he olTered ; feeing they are 
iuitabie to \}.\dX.r^ifd6fH and goodncfs, by which God 
always direfls his anions. 

J have here but jult touched upon the cafe of 
viiracUs, ^ecaufe pofiibly fome time or other I 
jnay treat of that fubjeft more at large. 
, I'hefeare therefieitipns which your yw^ij has 
cccafioned : I fubmit them to your confidcration, 
iijid begkayc to fubfcribe myfelf, 

r i -J.ikevcrend S,I R, 
1 .'1 'i.ff n ], 

, Teur mcji Humilf Servant^ &c._ 
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[G O D's Moral Chara<aer,_j 

to the Caufe and Origin of Ev: 

both Natural and Moral. Whereii^ 

the cafe of Liberty and Ncccility i 

Kconlidcred, with regard to humai 
A(5Hons. In a Letter to a Friend, ' 

SIR, 

I Received your kind letter, in which you wei. 
picafcd to cxprels your dilTatisfaiftion, witj^ 
regard co what I have (aid concerning God^ 
moral cbarai^^r. ^'ou fay you have read mg 
p-evious quejlren, and ihc fuppUment to it; but 4 
ftilJ remains to you a d(,u!'lfHlcaff, andilie grounoE 
of this doubt, is the evil which takes place in tha 
work! ; and, accordingly, you realon thus, IE 
God is all-knov;ing and almighty, and if he is inj 
reality fuch a wile and good Being, as I have eiv 
dcavourcd to prove him to be, then it might re^ 
fonably be expcttcd, that he v/ould^rfUfK/ raJS 
by preventing tlic cxiftcnce of every thing whicM 
Jcads to it, or is any way the caufe of it. But^ 
fay you, the contrary to this is evident in faft 
*nd that therefore it llilJ remains a dmhtful poiiit^ 
whether God is in leality a wife and a good Bcingt 
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or not. 1 fhall hijAzdrM I ftin oftr U,ixf thing 
which Aay be efFcrfual to removff xtiis difficulty^ 
and give you fatisfa£lion \v^ the cafe. The fum 
of what you have urg'd may, I think, be fitly ex- 
prcfledJn the following gueftign j^ namely^ that if 
<J<kI i*» hi realiqrj a wife and agdbd Being, f rof^T 
whence does this evil proceed ? But, 

Before I return an anfwer to this queftion, I 
beg leave to obferve, that as the propoling my 
previous quefiiou tb puBUck confider^ttqh has drayn 
on' me the delightful employment of vindicating 
the mcral cbaraBer of Almighty God^ and as this is 
a point of the utmoft importance •, fo I thought 
it proper, in order to compleat that work, and 
thereby clofe up this fubjeft > Jirff^ to lay before 
my reader the feveral . kinds of evidence, upon 
which, the truth and certainty of God's moral 
charafter may be fuppos'd to depend, or by which 
he fnay be proved to be a wife and a good Being, 
(^c. fecondly^ to vindicate that character, as to the 
caufe and origin of m/, both natural and moral, 
by anfwering the queftion now before me. And^' 
thirdly^ to improve the whole, to ferve the pujjj^ 
pofes of virtue and true goodnefs^ by reprefentiojl; 
to my reader, what it is which will render him 
truly lovely and valuable in himfclf, and truly ac^\ 
etptahle and well-pleajing to God. But, before I 
proceed, I Ihall make one or two previous obfer-> 
ratidris •, and accordingly I obferve, 
• Hri?, That actions take their denomination of 
gt>od or evily from the good or evil they ^vtpro< 
ducHve of, from the good or evil intention of the 
adtor, or from the good or evil motive or principle 
they fpring from, and which is the ground or 
rcafon of them. Sk> that an aftion may be goocj 
in one refpcd, and evil in another. As tfius^ ontf 
man may intend to kill another, and. that very 
aftion, which was defign*d to procure the mari'j 
^ - death. 
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(Jeath, may be the meant .of preferving his life, 
in this cafe the action is goad, with rcgarij to.iuk 
tffeft J Ufe is prcferv'd, by it, but it is evil, wi '' 
Kfped: to the dcfign of the aftor, inafmucii 
death was intended. Yea, an a£tion may be go 
in both thefc relpcifts, and yet be evil with regard 
lo the motive or principle it fprings from. As 
thus, one man relieves another in diftrels, witk 
an intent to miniftcr that rdief ; and he does ihi^j 
not bccauie it is riglit and fit, in the nature o] 
things, and out of pity to the diftrcfs'd, but only, 
that he may render himfelf capable of doing ibmtl 
greater mi/chief, when a proper occafion offers. la 
this cafe the aiftion is good, with regard to it« 
effect, the diilreffid perfon is relieved ; and it is 
good, with refped to what was hnmediardy inlaided 
by the a£tor, viz. he intended to minifter that r^-, 
licfj but it is evil, with regard to ihc motive Q^ 
principle it Iprung Irom, and which was ihcgrauMk 
or rea/on of it. And, as a(^ons take their deno^-' 
mination of good or evil, upon the different ai;^ 
counts above-mentioned ; fo it is the latter e| 
thefe, in which the moralUj or immtirality of th^ 
a(5tion is concerned. An aftion may be good/ 
with regard to its effecl, and the aftor may in^ 
tend, that dial good effect (hould be producea' 
by it (as in the inltancc above) and yet that acticukl 
would be evil, in a imi ai ienle, if the motive oiu 
principle, it fprung from, was evil and vicior"" 
Again, 1 obtlrve, 

, Setemify, That virtue or goodnefs comes uii( 
a two-fold confideration, viz. abfo!ule2.i\6. relatively 
By abl'olute, I mean virtue or goodnefs conlider O.i 
vhJiraiteMy, or that which iias an intri-nfuk gooSi 
in it, wlwn confidcrcd fimply in itfelf, and whii 
docs not derive its viituouliiefs from its rclalian 
any Other thing. Virtue or goodnefs, confidera 
aa^ibfolutc, js rL'di:cibl£ iutu a very n.irrow com^ 
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>afi» confifting only ift one fingle point % namefy^ 
\n the communicating happinifs to the fukable Tub- 
jcfts of it, or in the endeavouring to do it, by do- 
ing or avoiding what appears to be proper for thc^ 
attainment of that end, from a fente oi^tfitnefs: 
of fuch a temper and conduft. This is gobdnefi 
itfclf, or what is fuch confider*d abftradtedly, it? 
not deriving its virtuoufnefs from its relation to 
any other thing- By relative virtue, I mean that 
which derives its virtuoufnefs from its relation ta 
foodnefs^ that is, from its relation to what is abfo*' 
luteiy good and- virtuous, as above explained; 
Virtue or goodnefs, under this confideration, is. 
more extenfivc, and includes in it truths JHfti^^t 
temperance^ and the like. Thefe, as they dcrivo 
their virtuoufnefs from their relation to goodnefs ; 
fo there are circumftances which will change their 
nature, and make them otherwife ; that is to fay, 
tho* the praftice of thefe, in almoft every inftance, 
tends to the common good, yet there may be 
fomc poflible cafes, in which it may be otherwife; 
Having made the above obfervations, I Ihall now 
proceed to what I propofed ; namely^ 

FirSl^ To lay before my reader tht feveral kinds 
of evidence, upon which the truth of God*s moral 
charafter may be fuppos'd to depend. And all 
the proof, wliich this point is capable of, may, I 
think, be ranged under thefe three heads, viz. 
firSl, divine tellimony ; fecondly^ experience and 
obfervation •, and, thirdly y the nature and reafon 
of things. The proof, which each of thefe afford, 
I ihall confider diftincWy. And, 

Fir fly I am to enquire, what proof divine tejli- - 
mofy affords, or can afford, with regard to the 
grand queftion now before us ? And in order to 
fct this matter in a true light, I will fuppofc a per* 
^on upon the enquiry, whether God b in reality a 
»^ and a rood Beings ^e% 1 wUl Uk^ewifc con- 
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fider him, as fecking for fatisfaiftion from Jivh 
nveiafiojt, and that therein he finds God teftilyin^ 
of himfelf, that he is really wife and good, a 
aforefaid. 1 fay, fiippofing as before, yet fM 
abgt does not prove the point, becaiiie in this caiej 
here is another point taken for granted, 112. thai 
God will not deceive; which point mull not bij 
prefumed, but proved. For as the idea of ^'frltJ■ 
dly is not direitly contained in the idea of fiece_fary\ 
txtjience ; fo if God, or the nccelTary cxillcnr Be- i 
ing, may deceive, then his teftimony alone is nol 
KTiaift proof in the cafe. So that, before any- 1 
thing, and confequently the point in queftion, can" I 
be proved from divine rtvdation^ this point muil'f 
firft be proved, vix. that God ivill nsi diceive., at; ( 
Icaft in all thofe cafes, in which the truth of the- 1 
revelation is for our advantage, and the difappoint-i 
ing our trtift will be to our tofs. I fay, the natun? J 
of the thing requires, that we have a welt-^l 
grounded afllirance, that God will not deceiver¥ 
us, in any of thofe cafes, bi;fore wc can have any^ . 
juft ground of conjidence, in any thing wiiich he- ; 
has revealed. Again, fuppofe the tore- mentioned^ 
perfon carries his enquiry farther, and examines^ 1 
whether God is a God of truths and confequentlv» 
whether his teiliniony may be abfoluie!y relied upen^ 
in this, or in any other cafe ; and luppofe he A 
leeks for fatisfadtion from divine rcvelaticti, as be-- ■ 
foi¥, and that therein he finds God teftifying of 
himlclf, that he will not deceive nor impofi upon 
his creatures ; yet this, and confequently the iure- 
mcncioned point, is not proved by it, there being 
juft the lame ground ol uncertainty as before. Here 
is a perfon, witnelTmg for himfelf, thnt he will 
not deceive ; but whether he will, or no, is ftill 
thequeftion; becaufe he may deceive in this, as 
Well as in any other cafe, here being no more 
tiiati his own teltimony concerninfr himfelf, which 
.,Voi. Ji- C te^imowj 
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ttjimofty ahiu, in the nature of the thing, is noC 
a proper foundation for credit, nor a lufficient , 
giound cf ctrtatnty. And this bring; me to \ 
confidcr. 

Secondly f "What proof txperitme and ehfervatien 
affoFd» in the cafe under confidcration ? And 
tbefc, (b far as we are capable of judging from 
them, bear their teftimony, that God i& a wife 
«nd a good Being, l^c~ Whoever takes a view of 
the creation, cannot but lee the marks of wifdom, 
and gecdnefiy that run thro' the whok. This is 
abundantly evident to all thole, who are qualified 
BO examine, and look into she works of nature. 
The late diicoverics that have been made in aftro- 
Mom^f anatsmy^ and all the parts of Kxturcl philofo- 
phy, abundantly fatisty the curious and tnquili- 
live, that God,' has in all his works, u-ifity exer- 
cifcd his natural properties, to fcrvc the purpofes 
irf" benrjslotcc. But tlien, it mull be remembcF'd, 
thiit the praiiilkigan adion, which is productive 
dSrecLgcod^ and the frequent repetition of fuch 
aftions, arc nol certam figns o'-' a taoral prsperty 
(that is, ibat thofc adions proceed from a princi- 
ple of true goodnefe) bccaufc the ground, of rca- 
fon of them, may be not a moral uwtive, but fomc 
other cafe i feeing Gotl may, wrtb. jcgard to hi* 
natural liberty, ad: from aibitrary plcalure, of 
from vain-glory, that be msy have the empty 
prajfe of his creatures, and the like. And coii- 
fequently, tho' the repeated iaftances of God'i 
performing adiooi, that arc protluftive of much 
good, and the want c^ an inftancc of his ever 
pradifing the contrary, are a Jtroftg prefumpiiss, 
and make it highly probahU^ that fucb a mouai 
property takes place in him ; yet thcfe alone do 
not amount to an ahfolute proof, that it certainly 
is fo i bccaufe the aftion, tho' ever fo often re- 
pealed, it not iiiSicient w difcovcr the motive 
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cceded from. And this leads me to 
luirc, 

Thirdh/y What proof the ttalure of Ihings af- 
ds, in order to evince the truth and certainty 
the point in queftion ? And here I muft beg 
ve to re-alTume the argument which I have 
!ady laid down (both in my previous quejtion, 
1 in my fupplement to it) and rcprefent it more 
lat^e, for the fulkr ejtablipment of the prelent 
ipofitbn. That God is, and what he is with 
;ard to his natural properties, I ftiall not en- 
ire into, nor enter upon the 'proof of j but flialJ 
£ it for granted, tliat God is, and that he is 
;efliyi'y an immenfe, eternal, all-knowing, all- 
afcrful, a feif-fufficient, and an unchangeable 
ing. This being allowed, from hence it will 
low, that as God is always capable of doing 
at is moft Kvcrthy and valuable in itfelf, and 
ich, in the nature of things, is right, good, beif 
1 fiite^ to be done, feeing he knows wherein 

goodnefs, ficnefs, and valuablenefs of every 
ion lies -, fo he ahveiys 'will act thus, becauie 
ht, good, fit, tfc. are fo very beautiful, and 
;ellcn: in ihemfelves 1 and are lb prelerablc, in 

nature of things, to their contraries, that they 
'ays will aiford a proper and fufficient motive to 
ucnce the divine will, and confequcntly to di- 
t God's actions, in all his dealings with his 
atures, feeing lie cannot poITibly have ^.ny felf- 
■reSl to miflead him, and ihercibre cannot pof- 
y be under a temptation to ad othcrwiic. 
d, thus I prove, chat God will always exer- 
■ his natural fropatics, {viz. his knowledge and 
yer) to fcrve the purpofes of benevolence. For 
Sod cannot but know, from the nature of the 
ig, that the cotiiminicAcing of happinefs^ in. 

t proper way, is proll-cuung, tW, ijiqS^ no- 
L^ :'■" 
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trc capable of profecuting, and attaining ; fo^ 
will always be a reafon^ or motive ftrong cnoi 
to induce him, when he docs ad, to exen 
knowledge and power in ferving thefc pui 
and will always fecure hhn from profecuring 
contraries. And, thus, from the nature of 
I prove God to be a God of Prutby who willi 
deceive with a lie. For tho* God can hvft\ 
intereftof his own toferve, in any revelaticm'l 
he makes to his creatures, and confequentlyj 
have no excitement from felf-intereS^ to rev< 
thcr truth, or fallhood ; yet, thofe, to whoni- 4 
giveS' a revelation, are capable of being intar^ 
in it ; and when that is the cafe, then the nttME 
of the thing rcquireSy or makes it fit, thatlfa 
fliould 'be dealt fairly^ and candidly with ; jj 
confequently,. there is a moral unfitnefs in deogi 
ing them^ it being a deceiving them to their faxi 
And as truth, in fuch a cafky is right, and lit,^^ 
highly preferable to deceit, and falfliood ^ ib d| 
will always difpofe fuch a Being as God is,- \ 
prefer the former to the latter v, and to goverki 
adions accordirigly ; feeing be cannot poffil 
be under a temptation, from any other modi 
to aft otherwife. And, thus I prove,, that I 
governs his adions by the principles of 
By which I mean, that God in his dealings wi 
his crieaturea, with regard to what he reqiw 
from,, and difpenfes to th^m, whether in aw 
of favour or difpfcafur^, does n6t aft arbitraiij 
or from mere will and pleafure j but on the cot 
frary, he makes the reafoq. of thing* the mi 
and meafure of his aft ions. He has a jregardi 
rhe fnoraijtnefs of what he requires, and to d 
fititahknefs of the Jiihj^iiSy to whom his corre^ 
ons and his favours are difpenf^d. To comniai 
what is JU and fuitabk for a wife and good hcii 
sm command, and what \* jrojer iot ci^^vm 




Ituted, circumftanced, and related as we are, 

in the practice of is fo righty and ogreBoile 

df, and fo preferable to its contrary, that 

wUi be liilpoTed, trom the rcafon of the 

to make it ttie ruk-, and meafure of his au- 

, Whercasy on the other fide, to be ar- 

in his government, and thereby to a£t the 

' a weak and chitdijh, or of an evil and vi- 

beiiig, is fo mean and ^/reputable, that God 

upon that account, be at the farcheft diftancc 

y^Sun it. Again, to icxve. and value, to bate and 

^1 jrfpifc Jr^rdr/^, either pcribns, or things, -with- 

ni |»t regarding the fnitaiiknefs or the mfuxtabloiefs 

^ ip( the perfons, or the things themfelves i or on 

'^" other hand, to love and value vi\vix it truly 

iy and valuable in itfejf, and to hate and de- 

what is TfcUy difagreeabk, in the nature of 

s ; the fatter of thefe is fo fight and fit, and 

[j fc prefcrafclc to the former, that God will be dif- 

fcd, upon that account, to make it the rak and 

ifurc of his aftions. Thus again, to reward, 

' punilh arbilrarily, without making the Jitfie/s 

things, and the fuitabtenefs of tlw fubjeds, die 

rule, and meafure of fuch dlfpenfations ; or on 

tk other hand, to reward and piimih according 

;|p the ruks ot reafon, that is, according as crea- 

;s have made themfelves, by their perfooal 

loulhefs or vicioufncfs, more or lefs, the fuic- 

and proper objetts of his approbation or 

;ke s die latter of thefe is fo rigbi and fit in it 

fclf, and fo priferableio the former, that God will 

be difpofed, from the rcafon of the thing, to make 

il the rule and meafure of his aftions. 

From what I have faid, I think, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the nature of ihit^s evidently, and cer- 
tainly, proves God to be a -xife, and s°''d Being \ 
I, who prudently cxercifes his natural properties, 
fervc the purpofes of be»evehice, and that he 
C ^ 6,0V cita 
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governs his a&ions by the prindplcs of 
The fum of the evidence iiuihort is this, 
that as a rigit ufe and application of know 
and power, to ferve the .purpoics of ki 
and benevolence, and as acting by the ruks 
reafcHj are truly valuable and excellaU in 
felves, and highly preferable j in the natutc of 
thing, to their contraries ; fo, fuch a Being mtL 
God is, who. has, independently in himlelC tb^ 
knowledge and power, and therefore 
knows the moral dificrencc betwixt thefe, 
at liberty (with regaxd to every other bdo^ 
with regard to any natural or phyfical neceffi^^ 
for the choice of either of thefe, and has no &&^ 
intereft to tmjlead him ; he will, from the nattuitf 
of the thing, be difpofed to prder, in his chcnce^ 
a right fife (» his natural properties, and a raiuma^ 
condud, before their contraries. Having thusT 
examined the feveral kinds of evidence, upo» 
which the trtitb of God's moral charaAer mesf' 
be fuppofed to depend, and thereby proved, ar- 
large, that God is in reality a wife^ and a g§oi^ 
Beingy See. I now proceed, 

Secondfyj To vindicate that charafter, as to the 
caufe and crigin of evil, by returning an anfwer ta 
the grand queftion now in debate, namefy^ that if 
God is in reality a wife and good Being, From 
wbenci then does evil proceed? To which I an-* 
fwer, that this poflibiy is a knot that - is more- 
eaflly cut than untied \ and tho' no man could^ 
be able to give a fadsfa&ory anfwer to this quef- 
tion, yet that would not weaken the evklence 
which I have produced, much lefs would it proves 
God to be otberwife^ than what I have endeavoured 
to prove him to be ^ becaufe the di^iculty in 
this cafe may not arife frofn the ilate of things, 
but from the weaknefs of our underilandings, and 
the Jhgrtnefs of our knowledge, whjch render us 
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*^ncapable of fteing thr^, and to the fwrfoFthem. 
The cviJ, that is in the world, is ufually diA 
tinguifhed into two forts, namehf, msural and 

As to natural evil, this is occafioncd partly by 
the follies and vices oi mtn^ partly hy /upetjlithn^ 
and otlwr like caufcs, with which God is not in 
the leaft concern'd, and therefore it cannot, with 
any colour of Jujlice, be put to any of his ac- 
count. And, as to alt thofc evils which are 
the confequence of the mrtur^J frai^e and conftittdi- 
tm of the world, ihcfe plainly appear ro be die ef- 
feft and produce o{ •wijdem a.nt\ ^oodne/s. For tho* 
particular perfons are accidenially fuffcrers by thelc 
means, yet thefW of the ■whole is perfecuicd, 
and carried on by them. Thus, ftorms and tem- 
pefts accidentally become the accafion of much i- 
vil to many indrviduah ; and yet thcfe arc necejfarj, 
as they rarify the air, and thereby render this pla- 
net a convenient habitation for a multitude of 
creatures, whom God hadi provided to tall plen- 
tifully of his goodnefs upon it \ and as the not re* 
moving the caufe ol thefe diforders would iniro- 
duce more evil, upon the wbek, than is introduced 
by the diforders themfeives. And, as to pain it- 
felt, which perhaps conftitutcs the ftrongeft part 
of the objection, our being li^'Me to it pollibly is 
uecfjfary, in order to render us capable of tailing 
tht; plcafiires of life. Pain and fenfibie pleafure, 
for any thing wc can fee to the contrary, are lb 
conneSiei ( if I may fo fpeak ) in the nanire of 
ibings, that we cannot be capable of the one, but 
we muft be liahlt to the other. That very capa- 
city, we have to talte the picafufes of life, renders 
us capableof their contraries. Befidcs, pain, in 
the nature of the thing, is highly neccflary, as ic 
IS the great ^Kun^ and fecurity •:X life. Vi^^t-^^- 
itnining ffBii] food, or t\\ft >3urv^ •«Q>itv4«&, *st 
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bruifed, or the touching of fire, or the like, did - 
not give pain^ then Hfe and health, and all the en- 
joyments arifing from them, would be guardlefs. 
Men would be perpetually running into danger, 
were they not under fomc fenfible reilraint -, and 
therefore pain is wifely provided to be a guard and 
a fecurity from it. So that, natural evil, as far as 
God is concerned in the produftion of it, is the 
cfFe<5b ofzvifdom and goodnefs. It is true, God 
might, if he pleafed, have prevented this fort of 
(Cvil ; but then he would have prevented himfelf 
. from cxercifing that kindnefs and bcnevokncey which 
he has fo plentifully difpenfed thro* the world. 
But, 

Poflibly, it may bethought, xSxzx. xkit great diffi-^ 
culty is ftill behind ; for tho' that good, which is 
in the world, could not take place, in the prefcnt 
ftate of tilings, without giving occajion tor the 
evils, aforefaid \ yet this, at beft, is but doing 
that which is produdive ^/?r//)^ of goody and parsly 
of evil. Whereas if God be fuch a wife and good 
Being, and be indued with fuch knowledge and 
power, as is here fuppofed, then he would take 
care fo to aft, as that evil fliould not be the 
necejfarv confequence oi his produiiions \ becaufeevil 
is the fame in itfelf, and is as fit to be avoided or 
prevent edy whether it be produced by accident or 
defign, feeing fuch accidents are fuppofed to be 
forefeen. To which it may bejreplied ; this ob- 
jeftion is founded upon a fuppofition, that it 
i^pofibky in the nature ofthings, tor God to give 
us thcfe pleafures we here enjoy, without our 
being ^ny 'ivir^ liable to their contraries. Whereas, 
this may poflibly be a miftake; and, till it be 
made good, the objeftion will be of no force. 
Belidcs, there is ^firong prejumpticn^ that what is 
fijppoftd in the objeftion is not the cafe. For as 
Cod will be dilpofed, from tVv^ moTa\ fexxv^fe ol^ 
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thing, to difpenfe his favours to his crcaturcf— 
in fuch a way as will mofl effe£luaUy contribut" 
XQ their happinels ; and as the giving us picafure 
in a way, wherein we are not liable to their con^ 
irarics (fuppofing fugh a thingcan be) feems mort 
likely to anfwer that end, than giving them in the 
way he now does; To this makes it highly proi/ailty 
chat it is not poUibte, in the nature oi things, 
i"or us ro lajle thofe pleafures, without our 
being iJahk to their contraries 1 feeing they are 
given in a way, in which we are capable ot 
lufFering all the evils we at prefent are liable 
10. And rho' I would by no means take upon 
me, abfoluttlyt to determine what is, or is not 
poffible, in the nature of things i yet, with re- 
gard to the prefent qucftion, I beg leave to offer 
what follows. 

Happinefs and mifery are not only diftinguilTi- 
cd from, but are ulually confidered as oppofitc 
and contrary to each other. By happinefs I 
xrxAXi pkafure zr\d delighi, that is, the happy pcr- 
ibnispleafcd and delighted. And by mifery I 
mean, uneafmcJs&xA grief, that is, the miferable 
pcrfonisuricafyandgrieved. Thehappinefs which 
mankind arc here capable of enjoying, or at teaft, 
which nature leads them to, may, I think, be 
rang'd under thefe three heads, viz. fenfihle, in- 
telU£iual, and mm-al. By fenfible happinefs, 1 
mean that pleafure and delight which arifrs iron 
the enjoycren: of fenfible objeSls \ with regard | 
wliich I have already obferved, that the capaciT 
we have, for taltmg thofe pleafures, render us c 
pable of their contraries. And to fay, in this ca 
jhaiit is pofliblefor things tobefodifpofcd, astl 
we may be capabh of fuch pleafures, wichout ou] 
^eiiig «»y "^^ liable to their contraries, is to pre- 
fume a point, without any thing in rcafon 01 ejc 
rriencefo fuppottit. fl^' i«;fi';t.^«al \\awtoc'v^, X"" ■ 
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mean that picafurc which arifes from the difcovery 
and iontemplation o'i truth ; with regard to which I 
have this to obferve, that all the pleafure we tafte, 
of this kind, are cither to our preceding ignorattce, 
to the care and pains we take in the difcovcry of 
truth, or to the degree of our knowledge, when 
we attain to a gratttr meafure than other men. 
All tnith, when confider'd feperate from thcfe, is 
alike as truth ( tho' not of the like importance to 
us ) the objcft of the underftanding , and as fuch 
it muft afford the fame delight. If we all could, 
with equal eafe and clearnefs, lee all the relations 
of things, they muft all, in the nature of the 
thing, equally cfFefts us. We fiiould tafte as 
much pleafure in knowing and contemplating 
that two and two make four, as in knowing or 
tontemplating any propofition which now appears 
the moji diffiiuUy and fo atFords the moft pleafure ; 
or rather, we Ihmild not have pleafure Irom any 
of them. Now if this be the cale, then it is evi- 
dent, that the capacity we have, for tailing this 
kind of pleafure, renders us capble of its contrary. 
We could not be delighted in the difcovcry or 
contemplation of truth, if we were not capable ot 
being ignorant, and of the unhappinefs which 
arifes from it. By moral happinels, I mean that 
pleafure and delighc which arifes from the love 
xnApralfice oi virtue or goodnefs. This pleafure 
' as it is the moft noble and excellent In its nature, 
[ and as it is what mankind feems dcfign'd to taflc 
I upon this globe, fo it is the moft permanent and 
I durable. Other pleafiires drop in the enjoyment, 
and the indulging them to any great degree deftroys 
them; but this kind of pleafure, the more it us 
\ indulged, the more it increafes j and yet, goodnefs 
f cannot take place, without indigent cbjet'ts tor it to 
I be- crercifcd upon ; and confequently the fuppofi- 
[ /J'o/i of meral bappincfsy with regard w us, (w^^- 
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fcs likewifc a pojfthility of via and mfery. If there 
■rt any other ways of being happy, than thofe I 
have been confidering, thefe, I imagine, will 
appear to have their aihyt hke thofe above-men- 
tioned, that is, we cannot be capable of fuch plca- 
fureSf without our being liable to their contraries. 
Thus i have, in Ibme meafurc, vindicated the 
goodnfji of Cod, by anfwering what is urged againft 
it from /laluralevil -, and have flicwn, that if God 
had prevented it, he would have prevented him- 
fcU" trom cxercifing hisgoodnefs and loving-kind- 
flefs in that way, in which he now gives plea* 
fure and delight to his creatures. 

As to moral evil, this poflibly may be reduci- 
ble into a much narrower compafs, than it is ufu- 
ally thought to be. For as there are many things 
that are efteemed ^iriuew, which have no moral 
goodnifs or virlueufnefi in them i fo there are many 
other things that arc ^lemed vicious, which have 
no mcrai lurpiiude or vicieufmfs in them. And, 
as to that which properly conlHtutes vice, or mo- 
ral evil', this is occafioned by that libaty and 
_/r«iio»> of ailion, which God, by conftituting us 
msral agents, has rendered us capable of. By li- 
berty, in this cafe, 1 mean, that every man has 
fUKKtr to aft, or to refrain from nfling, agretah^ 
with, or icntrary ro any motive that prefcnts, 
without being cenjlreirsed to it by any foreign power 
or agent whatever. 

Man is a compound being, confiiling partly 
of underjianding, partly of ajfpesile, oi effeSion^ 
&c. and each part of this cempofition a^ords x 
dillind kind of metivt, or txcitement to adtion, or 
to refrain from afting. And thus a man is excited 
to adt, or to refrain from aifting \ fomctimes 
from a motive arifing from one part of his compo- 
fition, ibmetimei from another, and femetimes 
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from fcvei:al motives arifing from fcveral parts of 
that compofition. And, tho* motive is neciffary 
to aftion, feeing the aftive faculty will not be 
exerted without fome previous reafon to induce 
to it, yet we are not the lefs free ; tor as motives 
influence by perfuation^ and not by compulfion 
(b every man has power to comply with, or to rcr 
jell thefe excitements, that is, every man is at 
jiberty to aift, or to refrain from afting, agreeably 
with, or contrary to, what each of thofe motives, 
confidercdjSisg/K, would excite him to. And that 
tbis is . the. cgfe, i? evident in faft; we feel 
or experience .fuch a power, or that we are 
thus at liberty, and every aftion we do is the 
produift of fuch a choice. And, tho* when an 
excitement to aftion takes place, fome motive 
or other fwill finally prevail^ and that motive, 
with regitf-d to the event, is as effedual to pro- 
duce ov prevent jhe aftion as phyfical neceffity ; yet 
there is not the like compulfwn in one cafe, as 
in the other. The motive that prevails being 
not a power ^ ©r active caufcy but barely <i pajfhe. 
reafon of, or an excitement to the adion, or to 
the refraining fron) a/5ting. There being this 
apparent dilFerence between motive znd piyfcal ne- 
cfjfifyy viz.. sht one forces^ the other dpe;s but invite % 
one is an addrefs .tp ^n 0ctive^ the other is acting 
upon z paffwe being \ the one fuppofes ^^/ri^, the 
othcxpaj/ivenefsih the fubjeiS: inflgeoj^jd or wrQ\ight 
on by them. And confequently man h^ power 
and is as much at liberty to reje^ the mpdve that 
4oes prevail^ as he has power, an4 is *t lir 
bcrty to reject thpfe motives that do not* To 
this I may add, thaf if motives did wprk irr 
njijlablyy then the adlive power would unavoidably 
be excited to acSt, or be reftrained from a^ng^ 
>vhenever any motive is prefcRf to the mind. &ut 
1^0 this is flot the ca/e, js jfvid?nt f jom experience ; 
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fomctimes the motive, that prcfents, prevails, and 
fomcrimes ic docs not. Again, if motives work 
irrefiftibly, then in every inftance, where tuv me- 
tivts are prcfent to the mind, one exciting to «f/, 
and another exciting to the contrary (which is fre- 
quently the cafe) a man muft be undera neccfTity 
of doing and avoiding xhtfuine a£bion, at the fame 
time, which is plainly impoflible in the nature 
of things. 

If itfhouldbe urged, that as inphyfical caufcs, 
t\\e ftronger ^v/er prevails, tho' both work necef- 
(arilyi foin this cafe, the ftrongermo/Zw prevails, 
and the weaker would do it, did not the ftronger 
intervene and prevent it -, which fhews that moral 
and phyfical caufts work alike irrejiftibly. I arfiuery 
the ftrength of this objection lies in the iivong 
appUcaliott of the term ftronger % it being applied 
to the motive that prevails, without any regard to 
'what is ftronger or weaker, in the nature of things. 
The fubjefts which lail under the cognizance of 
the underitanding are fuch, as relates either to 
the truth, or to the fiinefs of things. With re- 
gard to the former, the terms ftronger or weaker 
arc only applicable to it, as they figuratively ex- 
prefs the fiiffidency or infu^icicna of thofc argu^ 
ments, by which therrurh of a propolition is de- 
figned to be eftablithed, there being no other way, 
in which arguments are capable of being compa- 
red i and accordingly, an argument is faid to be 
ftreng or ^e<{k, as it more or lefs proves or con- 
firms the truth of the propofition it is brought to 
prove. And, with regard ro the latter, the fore- 
mentioned terms are applicable to it, only as- 
they figuratively exprefs the jitntfs or unfitncfs of 
thofc juftions, which the motives of perfuafion 
Vfould excite us to, there being no other way, in 
which motives are capable of being compar'd ; 
and accordingly 3 meiivc is fttoti^ m '^e.-ile., i.'v 
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the 4^Un U more or \tkfit to be perfonhed which 
k exciter to. An4 tho% with regard to fb^dl 
cauftSy that which is ftrongeft always prevails ; 
yet it i$ otherwiie with regard^to moral caufis. Of 
the^ fometimes thcjlrof^^r^ fometimes the weakir 
prevails i and the ground of this difference is e» 
vident» namfyf that what we call moral caufes» 
ftridlly ipeaking, are no Caufes at all ; but barely 
paffivi reajons of, or exciuments to the a^tion^ or 
to the refraining from adting. Which excitements 
we have power, or are at liberty to comply with 
or rejeft, as I have fhewed above. And, thus at 
ode time a man chufcs to gratify a natural appetite, 
tho* he is convinced of the unjiinefs of that gratifi- 
cation, and then the xtreaker motives prevails ; and 
at another time, he rejeds that excitcnicnt, be- 
caofe of its unfitnefs^ and then the /r^^rg-fr pre- 
vails. Now to fay, in this cafe, that the motive, 
arifing from the man's app^titt^ was ftrongett at * 
Qnc time, and that, arifing from his judgment^ was 
ilrongeft at the other •, this is to determine the 
ibrength weaknefs of a motive from the evenl only,' 
and not from what is ftrongcr or weaker in the 
paiurt of things. And to fay that the motive .^^• 
Wiiled^ 'becaufe it was ftrongeft, is the fame as to 
lay, that it prevailed^ becaufe it did prevail \ pre- 
vailing itfelf being made the ground of that dif- 
tinftion. To this I may add, that as one argu- 
ment, in the nature of the phing, is Jlronger than 
another, that is, one does really prove what the 
other does not; and^ our underftandings do. not 
conftituU that difference, but only judge right or 
iprot^ concerning it; fo to fay that a concluflve 
aj:gun>ent is weak, becaufe it does not convince^ is 
prepofterous ; it being evident, that the dele<a, or 
M/eajcncfs, . is not in the argument, but in the 
777^/? *j mder/tandii^^ who is not convinced by it. 
Su, in Jike. manner^ one motive is, la tW latuic: 



of the thing, ftronger than another, that is, it is 
filer to excite to a^ion ; and our wilii do not 
conftiiutc that difference, but only determine us to 
^ right or wrong choice. And therefore to fay, 
ihat a motive, which excites to a right choice^ is 
weak, becaufe it docs not prevail, is alike prepofte- 
rous \ it being alike evident, that the defect or weak- 
»;/} is not in the motive, butinourwrV/.f, which rf- 
fuftta be influenced or wrought on by it. Again, 
If it fliould be urged, that the exertion of the 
aiHvefacuUy in man in ncceffarily connected with 
the laji judgment, ot perception of the underjlanding: 
and as man is allowed to hepajfive, with regard to 
fuch judgment or perception ; fo confequently, 
ihofe aftions cannot be free which are ■neceffanly 
(annexed with it. I anjwer, the preception and the 
judgment of the iinderllanding may be confidcr'd, 
either as the fajiie thing, or clfe as tv:o different 
things : that is to fay, tho' every ad: of judging 
may be truly faid to be an act ot perception ; yet 
every ad: of perception is n.ot an ait of Judging. 
So that perception, when diftinguilhed from Judg- 
ing-, is zhc/ceing things as they are (or as they ep- 
penr to be) with their circwnftanccs and corJ:quencts i 
iiA judging '\& the feeing, or judging of their //- 
mfs or unfilnefs, as they ftand related to thofc cir- 
ciimftances, i:^c. and, iho' the underftanding 
, does as truly perceive the titnefs or unfitncfs of 
things (or what they appear to be) when it judg- 
es, as it dotli [he things tbemjehes, with tlicir dr- 
mmjlanccs, i>e. yet tlicle arc plainly two diitindt 
kinds of perception, the one natural, the other 
tnerel, if I may thus diftinguifh them. And, 
iho' we ZKpqfrve with regard to tliele perceptions, 
and cannot fee things otherwife than as they ap- 
pear to us, whether in a natural or a moral view j 
•nd tho' there cannot be fuch a thing as action, 
^rishout a fr^itdtnt prc<,y>ii(>n ; yet perception and 
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adion are nbt Tteceffnrily comeSled. I ihall Mplain 
this by a familiar example 5 Two men are in 
company together ; the one offers in words to 
give the other fome valuable thing, and likewifc 

, reacbetb forth lus hand to give him that thing ; the 
other, not only perceives the kind offer of his 
friend, and the thing thus offered as likewifc 
the vahiabknefs of that thing ; but he 2\iojterceives^ 
ov judges^ that it is a thing not -fit to be given hj 
his friend, and that it is unfit for him to receive it 
from him, with regard to each of their cihujrjiak^ 
as. In this cafe, tho' the thing be perceived, as 
aforefaid, and tho* there c0uld be no place for 
accepting, or refufing, if there had been no per^ . 
ception ot the offer -, yet that perception is not ne- 
ceffarily connefted, that is, it is not xhtphjifical 
caufe of the aftion that follows. The man, not- 
withftanding thefe preceptions, has powers and is 
at liberty covctouQy to accept or generoufly to nf- 
fufe the gift, which his friend has fo kindly, but 
unfitly offered him. There being not any thing 
more clear and evident, from experience, thah " 
this, nanuly^ that one man covetoufly prefers the 
lejfer good of himfelf to the greater good of another, 
or to the good of the publick^ when he fees that 
thefe come in competition ; and another man ge- 
neroufly prefers the greater good of another, or the 
ggod of the publick^ to the lejjir good of liimfelf, 
when thofe come in competition % which could not 
poflibly be, if perception and adion were neceffariif 
fomeHedy as aforcfaid. For if that were the cafe, 
dxen all men would be generous or feljift) alike, as . 
their underftandings inform them of the confc- 
quences of their aftions, with regard to the good 
or cvij of themfelves or others j the fame caufc 
would produce the fame effeHi \ xhti2imtperception\ 
muft neceflOtrily produce the fame a5Iion in everyr 

/uh;e^. But furcly the contrary to this is evident' 

ia 
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f2&. Bcfidei. That perception and aftion arc 
: necejfarily conneSled^ as aforefajd, is farther cvi- 
it from hence i a man in a dream has a reil 
ccption, not only of the exciievtents to aftion» 
lut of aSisn itfelf, even whilft the active fmver is 
it reft. And thui, a man has a real perception of 
his earing and drinking., v;aiking and talking, and 
the like -, and yet none of the mmsiu of the body 
take place, by which thofe cojnpkx actions are per- 
formed. And from hence I argue, if the real 
perception of the excitements to aftion, and of 
the atfions themfelvcs which they excite to, b« 
not fufficient to produce real ?.d:ion, which is the 
prefcnt cafe, then it will unavoidably follow, that 
acUon is not nece£hrily connected with pTCcption» 
but is produced by fome other caufe. It is true, 
action docs fometimes follow or accoftipany fucK 
perception ; men fometimes talk and walk, and 
perform other aflions in cheir dreams i but thisis 
jilditm. Whereas if adion were necelfariiy con- 
ncfted rvich i>erceptioii, this would akoays be the 
cafe. And tho' the perceptive faculty is deluded^ 
the ohjeiflsof percepcion being fiditjous, snd not 
real; yet that cannot alter tiie cale, with regaid 
tQ i\ie j>hy/icalinJiutiKe oi h\c\\ perception; feeing 
the perception itfelf te real, wliether the objci^is 
of it are fo, or not. A man h;\s as reai e percep- 
tion, and is as much convinced at the time, that 
he cats "id dniiks wiitn lie is aflrjp, as when he , 
performs thole aitious when awake ; only thejr 
srifc from, and are prctduccd by different caujes. 
In /w, perception and aftton an; the cffetts of 
TWO cavius, whicii have no more connection than 
Bihveittfiasidp'iffivenefs. If I pafs along the Itreet, 
and S mifemlk objiii be pielented to my viewi 
mjr perception is netcjjiny ; the idea of that objedt 
being railed in my mind> indrpendenc of my will-, 
tad if I am confciQus that I h^ive pov/er to deliver 
aiianidid object (rum the mileiy it UboMtft viw 
'0Ju U. U ' 
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der, and if I judge that it is right and fit I (houlj 
do lb V I 3tn, with regard to theie perceptions^ 
lb far pajfive, as that, it I atttnd to the fubjefl, I 
cannot think otherwifc of it than I do. But if I 
minifterthat relief, this muft be done by zpowa-t 
in tiie cxeFcife «A which I am not fajjme buG 
£^ive : I mull give fuch motions to my body, u 
ire neaeflary to produce that effedt, when I am ac 
liberty tither to txm the active faculty, or CO be 
at reft. And if fuch motion does take place, ic 
is not the perception of the miferabU ebject, nor of 
my ebility to relieve, sor of the fitnefs of that re- 
lief, nor yet the perception of relieving itfelf, 
which is the fh0cal cxufe of that motion y all 
thcfe perceptions may take place in a dream, and 
yet no motion follow ; motion being performed 
by a powe.^ which is as diftinft from the power 
et ptrception, as perception is from action. 

If it Ihould be farther urged, allowing that 
perception and action arc not necefiarily conncdt- 
ed i yet feeing every man always does what ap- 
pears CO him to be bcji at the time, therefore Uber- 
ly anti Htir^ty, iia the ifilie, amount to the famt 
thing. Before I return an anfwer to this objedj- 
cn, I find it proper- to oBii-rve, that the term iefi 
S£ comparative. For when feveral thing? or a££i- 
onscome in competition, as to their gQodncfs> 
fitnefs, and the like, wid the undcrflanding ha» 
taken a vit'W qf them in thcfc rcfpocts, then jc 
judges ifMt particular thing or aciioR to be befl, 
which, upon fuch enquiry, appears to have the 
prifermcs in that particular wherein the comparifoB 
is made. So that, to do always what appears to 
be befi, at the tune, is to att always upon a JuJ^ 
inent iorm'd, as afoiefaid. 1 hia being premilcd, 
I anfwer, Jirft^ man is Jo lac from following 
his. judgment in all cafts, that on the contrary, ' 
be fometimes ects'UjUhout i!,.,sinA fomttimes acts 
agaiHji it^ as, is abundantly tvideut ftotn. exjierU ■ 
•ucc. By aitiiig vi'itivQui '^wAgjTitw.^ \ ^o t«k 



■ irtHrj that a man acti 'uAthitut thinkhig ; but this t 
mean, tliac he aifts without entering into the quef- 
tien, whether the adtion be good or evil, fit or 
onfii. He drinks to gratify a natural inclination, 
without examining, whether it is kjl to gratify 
that inclination, or to d€ry it. And as -wcfoine- 
iimes A&. without judgment, (o lad experience 
Ihews, that we fometimes act againft it. A 
man who is thoroughly convinced, from ex- 
perience, that drinking to excefs will draw upon 
him fuch illneis, as is ten times more tiian 
^uivalent to the picafure he takes in that 
BBQulgcncc ; he will, notwithftanding that con- 
micttan^ drink to exccfs, even tho' his con- 
wlion of the fad confiquence of that excefs be 
urged to him as a reajon againft it. And not 
only in this, but alfo in many other cafes, our 
appetites and paflions lead us to ad not only 
•U'lihoHi, but tigaiiifi ctir Judgment. And, tho' 
full conviction of the unfltncls of an adtion is, 
in the nature of the thing, a proper nrWrVe orrif.i- 
/o)i againft fuch aiftion -, yet it docs not aliz'oys fi-f^ 
vail. The undcrftanding may intcrpofe, and 
urge even mathematical demotilirutiony in order to 
i to adion, or to refrain from it ; and yet, 
thefe bonds of full conviction are tog -soeak to 
men with. Thefc ropes are _/cm^//»w brokeo 
uder like a thread, when faffion or appein 
Tpofcs, and wliilft the Hamfen'a leek of W«- 
lains. Again, 

1 anfwer, fecondh, fuppofing man did always, 
from a conviiftion ot the fitnefs of the aftion, j (jc" 
is would not affect his liberty ; becaiifc his faculcii.'j 
cxercifcd in the fame 'x'tiy, and with the yl'/w 
few when he fellovis his jtidgnunt^ as when Im 
againji it. That is, the fitnefa of the ai^tion 
more than a laeli-ve, or tlie ground, or rcafsfi 
"' Ig in one cafe ; as the motives which atili? 
fjecicc, palTian, or :i:iy o:her part <^ u^Ji^ 
~ D 2 com.\3u^v>.ai 
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compofidoii) are in an/ other cafe* And theni3^- 
fore, to fay that liberty and neceffily^ in the iflu<5^;' 
amount to the fame things is the iame as to f^Bfi- 
that two different and ccntrarj ideas, in the ifiii^" 
amount to th% fame idea^ which, Aireiy, is mcw-i 
at/ur J znd contradictory^ and introduces the utmcrilr 
confufion. . 1 

- If it fhould be farther urged, that by being h^ 
at the time, as in the objefbion above, is nof - 
meant what at the time is judged bell upon the 
whole, but only what will then give the greate& 
prefent plcafure : I anfwcr, that every a£t of fclf- 
denial is a manifcft proof of the contrary, in 
which men forego what to them appears thei 
greateft prefent pleafure ; either to ward off fbme 
greater tliturc evil from themfelves, or others, 
or elfc to procure fome greater future good. 
Upon the whole, I think I may venture to fay^ 
that tho' God is the author of nature^ and confc«» 
quently of all the parts of that compofition, 
from whence the motives to aftion arife ; yet he 
CTinviOX. fairfy be charged with the aclions th:mfeivesy 
which thofe motives are the ground or 7'eafon of) 
feeing he has left the direJJion of this well compo- 
fed fyftem {viz. the human ccv.pofttion) to be the 
fubjcft of every man's /;v^ choice^ Again, 

if it fliould he urged, that it is allowed, on atl 
hands, to be impofp.ble for God to aft contrary to 
his moral perfe^ions \ and if fo, then his aclions 
muft be ncceflary -, and if God's ^(flions are nc-^ 
ceffary, then ours may be fo. \ anfwer^ the 
ftrength of this objection lies in the improper ufc 
of the word impoffibk j which, in this cafe, is fi- 
guratively ufed to cxjprefs the prevailirig influence of 
thofe motives of perlualion, which we know will 
as tSt^i^^^\\Y prevent, as any phyfical impoffibili- 
ty. And thus we fay, it is morally impplfible 
for God to do e^^il j by which is meant, that tl>e 

itv^\A ' 
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morzl unfitnds of fuch acondufl affords a molivi, 
which, by its pcrfuafivc influence, will as cfFe(9ru- 
ally pin;e»t God from doing evil, as any phyfical 
impoHibilicy, chac is, as aiiy impofllbiliry arifing 
ftom fbyficd impedmenti can do. So that the .j 
pvMiidof this knowledge, \)!Z. that God will not 
4o evil, docs not arife Irom our knowing that he 
«anu either power or liberty to do evil, or that 
the foremcntioned motive will always necejfanly prt- 
Wlt every intelligent being from aftingthus, and 
diercby that it is Itriftly impoffibie j but it arifej 
from hence, that, as in the nature of the thing, 
no a(3:ion can take place, without feme motive to 
excite it, and as the doing evil is morally unfit i 
fo that unfitnefs will prevent every intciiigent be- 
ing from doing evil in all thofe cafes in which 
there is not any thing in the compofition of that 
being, which affords an excilement or letttptaiion to 
ii J which is the cafe with refpeifl to God. And 
this moral reftraint we commonly, tho' improperly 
or figuratively, C3.\i mordimpcffibility. Again» 

It" it Ihould be urged. That God forehioivs all 
the aftions of men, and confequently, that ihofc 
actions arc not free, frefcience an4 liberty being in- 
confiftent : I anfwer, that this objefiion is built 
upon a two-fold prefumption, viz. fajl, that God 
dues fortknovj all the aftions of men. Secondly^ 
lihat prefcicnce and liberty are inconfifteni. 

If it Ihould be faid of tVzfirft ot thefe, that it is 
fuppofed in God's natural character, as he is pof* 
fcffed of allpcrfeSiion -. I anf-wer, if the aftions of "^ 
voluntary agents are not foreknowaMe, in the naturs 
ef things, then prefclence is not fuppofcd in God's 
natural chara^er 1 becaufc it cannot bean impti--. 
fi^oH in Gpd for him not to foreknow, what i; 
flit kno^vakie i» nature. Ami if they are foreknow- 
^le, in fhe nature of things, then the dw\w% 
ptiaice is no ob/'ctfiion againft libetw . 

^' p J ' -^^ 
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rif it fiiould be farther urged, that as the txcUtr 
mmts to adlion arife from the fevcrai parts of our 
ccmpofttion^ and as God perfeftly foreknows the 
meafttre of men's underjliitidings-, their difpofition^ 
temper and frame, ihefe being the refuU of thtc 
compofition, and the circumftanccs that attend 
it 1 fo he foreknows what motives will fute all 
tempers and difpcficions, as Ukewife when each 
motive viWprefeiU ; and from hence he foreknows, 
or rightly judges, what influenre they will have 
upon the will, and confequently he foreknow* ' 
the adion itfelf. 
I anfwcr, firjl^ if there were fuch art conncfHon 
betwixt the excitements to adtion, and action it- 
felf, fo as that one did nacejfarily follow the other, 
then I grant, that as this might be a proper fbun- ' 
datjon for prefcicnce, fo it would be dcftruftive ' 
of liberty. But this is by no means the cafe ; the ' 
excitements to atlion, and the will, having no , 
neccflary connefcion at all, as I have ihewn a- ^ 
hove. And, to fay, that God foreknows what 1 
motives will fuie all tempers and difpofitions, is i 
K' no more than to fay, that he foreknows what will 
V' be motives, or excitements to aftion, to perlbns 
H ofall tempers and difpofitions; but this, I think, 
^K cannot, in the nature of the thing, be a founda- ■ 
^M tion iot forekne-diing ahfolutely how a man will de- 
^V terminc trom fuch motives, feeing the volition of 
V his will is not necelTarily connected with them. 
I - Again, 

r I anfwer, fecondly, that, which is hei-e made the 

ground of prefcience, is in reality prefcience itfelf 
For as the meafure of the underftanding, thedil* 
pofition, temper, and frame of particular perfons/ ; 
and of the fame perfon at different times, are the 
refult of the human compofition, together with 
a ranef/ of circumftanccs that concur -, fo thefe 
■ Cifcun^iianccst as Ukewife t:\va.t w\uc\v ^vst'i occ*- 
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lion for the excitements to aftion, are partly 
!ht produ»5t of pineal caufes, partly acdJenlai^ 
noi depending [ tor any thing that appears ) 
upon the underftanding, dilpofition, temper, or 
bamc of any intelligent being whateverj and part- 
ly fuch as arifc from our having to do with other 
^entj like our-feives ; the knowledge of ail which 
puttnJy includei prefcience, and therefore cannot be 
the ground or reafon of it. 

If it fhouid be faid ofthejecend point prefumcd 
in the objection (viz. the inciK/iftt/uyoi prefcience 
with libertyj that it is capable of being demon- 
ftrated thus. All efFedb depend upon their 
caufcs i and, therefore, in order ahfsluUly to 
forehaovi the effect, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
huKo the (aufe. And as adions are caufed by the 
volition of the will ; fo that volition muft be 
hiovJTii or elfe the adion cannot be ftireknaiv^y 
which is the ciFeft ot it. Again, the volition of 
the will is the f^f/ of ibmc pret^edent caufc, or 
tffe it is ihejr^ mover. If it is the cffcft of a pre- 
cedent caufe, then as that caufi; muft be known 
in order to foreknow its effeft ; fo confequcntiy 
man is not free, bccaufe the voiicion of his will 
is determined by that caufe. But if the will is the 
firft mover, then its volition cannot be foreknow- 
ablc, in the nature of things ; bccaufe there is 
not the knirjjledge of any precedent caufe to difcover 
it by. 

I ioifo:ery iho* the cffcifti of phyfical caufei can- 
not be abfolntely foreknown, without the know- 
ledge of their caufes, or unlefs diat knowledge be 
communicated from thofe who know thofe caulcs 
and thofe caufes cannot be foreknown, without. 

t~ the knowledge of their caufes, and fo on \ yet, X> 
tliink, this does not ftfJii/Wf againft i\\p forekKsi 
ied^e of the volition of the will in *//' cajh^ evi 
^o' chit voliihn has no precedent cautc w i&o^ 
, 1^ 
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ver it by. For, tho' tlie will isthe,^;^? move/ 
and confequcntly its volition has no caufe external 
to, or without itfelf ; yet that volition cannot 
take place* without lomc^rw(7i^j reafon or pwtive 
to induce to it. And, therefore, if ah excitement 
to adion takes place, and that excitement is fore*, 
knowable in the nature of things ( and if it is 
likewife foreknowable that no other excitement 
' can poffibly take place to influence in the choice ^ 
then that excitement will be the ground or reafon 
of the volition of the will, and c^nfequently fuch 
volition is foreknowable, in the nature of thmgs. 
And thus it holds good, in the negative, as we 
foreknow that God will not do evilj inafmuch 
as we know that there cannot poffibly " take 
place any reafon or motive to induce him ta it» 
And thus far we foreknow that God wtll do good^ 
inafmuch as we know, that the doing good 
is truly valuable in itfelf, and, as fuch, is a mo- 
tive proper and fufficient to influence the divine 
will, and confequently to excite him to aftion, 
whenever the nature and circumftanccs of the cafe 
render it fit and proper that he ihould do fo. 
And, if we could f or efee iiich a cafe, in which it 
would be morally fit for God to aft thus, or thus 
then we ihould have an equal certainty of the 
event, beforey as after the aftion. And tho* the 
vf^nt would be certain, antecedently to the adtion, 
, yet the divine aftion would not be necelTary,. but 
/rftf : that is, in fuch a cafe, God would not be 
moved or determined to aft from any natural or 
phyficai necelTity ; but he would be perfwaded to . 
it, if I may thus fpcak, from a koral motive ; 
which motive is not a power, or phyiical caufe, 
but barely a paflive reafon of the aftion. And 
therefore to fay, that certainty of the event makes 
ll^e action neceffary^ this appears .plainly to be' a 
mitt^kcf^ i?ccaufc certainty^ m t^ i^ttfexvt c^fe;, 
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^HLxs not arife from iiny natural neceflity God it 

^^nderto aftj but from the kxo-wledge of the fitaefs 

^^■the a^ftion ; which Btnefs, as it will be (not 

B^e phyfica! caufct but) ^.\lzgreund or reafon of ait- 

jng to God ; fo the knowlcdjge of that fitnefs will 

be the ground of prefcmce-, and confequcntly of 

strtmnly of the event, with refpeift to us. But 

with regard to men, who have different metivet 

arifing from their compofition, one exciting to 

aift, and another exciting to the contrary ; thit 

I allow very much alters the cafe, and renders the 

foreknowledge of the volition of the will, in fuch 

^^iCafcs, more difficult to be accounted for j tho', I 

^Biiink, it is not a prvof of the contrary. And 

^Hpierefore, abfohitely to determine that prcfcience 

B^nd human liberty are, or that they are not con- 

fitlenti this, I think, is prefuming, and is void 

of proof. 

As to the term coalingent, which is fometimes 
made ufc of in this cafe, if it be applied only to 
thofe precarious circumjlances of human a&iuns, 
which take place not only without, but fometimes 
contrary to the will and intention of the agent, 
and fo are perfeftly accidental ; then, I think, 
that there is not any tiling in nature, which 

Ian be a feundatioa tor prefdence, with regard to 
iKh cafual circumftanccs. And, I take it, the 
ale is the fame with regard to all thofe anions 
?hich are occafioned by them. For if there is 
pt any foundation for foreknowing the accidentat 
rrf«ffi/ii;«f« of human ai5lions, then there can be 
T\o foundation for joreknewing thoC: actions, which 
depend upon fuch circumftanccs, as the ground 
and reafon of them. As thus, a man throws a 
i^one witli an intent to hit a dog, but mifling 
the dog, he hits a^naa paJfing by. In this cafe 
• 35 the circymftanceof thie adion, -ujz. bia\K^ c^ 

E. H-asflof on// without, but conivarj w* ^t 
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win and intention of the agent, and therefore wai 
perfectly accidental i lb, I think, thai there t* 
not any thing in nature which can be a fwsdtaimt 
for j^efdencet with refpeta to this precariou& 
circumftancc. And, iffo, then whatever adions 
felloWi or are occafimed by it, thele muft ftand 
upon the fame foot, with regard to prefciencc, 
3S the (iTcvrnfiatict of the a£li6% does, which either 
mediately or immediately is the ground or reafbn 
of them. But this, I think, does iiot afied the 
cafe, as Co the incenjijieng of prefciencc with human 
liberty. Upon the whole, my anfwer to the 
#bjeftion is this. I have already proved that 
man H free, by fhewing that the motives which 
excite him to aft, or to refrain from aAing, influ- 
ence ferfuafivdyy and not ncceilarily ; which pcr- 
Juafive influence every man has power, or is at 
liberty to centfly with, or r^tcl ; and confequent- 
}^-, either there is no prclcience, or elfe prefciencc 
and human liberty arc conliflent ; but which of 
thefe is the cafe, as it is not eafy to determinci 
ifi it is befidc the prdent argument. Again, 

If it (hould be ui^ed, iho* wc are at liber- 
ty to a^ from what motive we picale, and tho* 
motive is not an ai^ve or phyHcal caulc, but on- 
ly a pafOve reafon of acting, or of retufmg to a^ » 
yet as we are not arlntrary with regard to what fiiaU 
picale, but arc deternuoedfAi^^pewiitf ofour will; 
fo confequently we are not irec, or, in othcrwords 
%wike and vin are not the fubjoLh of our free 
choice. 

I aofwcr, fajif if the freedom of an agent coa- 
filU.in his having power and being ai Ubeny to 
conititute a ^^'erm.f in things, that is, arUtrariff 
fii (Uurmxi what ihatl be good or evil, ri^it or 
wrontf i and conlKiuentiy, what Ihall be pkaling 
«r di^cAiJii^ then it mull be granted, that thei« 
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Taithcr is nor can beanyfuch thing as liberty, J 
becaufe thele arifc from, and arc founded in thel 
nature of things, independent ot any fuch deter-^ 
mination. Belides, the fu^p^tio/i of fuch a power j 
carries in it an abfurdity -, for as right and wrong, i 
good and evil, neceflarily fuppofe a nalural differ-* \ 
tint in things (take away that difference, and thera J 
can be no fuch diltinftions, crooked and ftrajgb$ 1 
cannot take place without a difference in nature) J 
lb without that difference, there cannot be a foun- ' 
dation for being pleafed with one thing, and dif- 
fUafid with another, but all things mull pleafe or 
difpleafe alike. And, therefore, to fuppofe 4 
power to make a difference in things, when there 
IS none in nature, is to fuppofe that things can 
differ, while they are alike, which is a contra- 
diction. But farther, 

I anfwer, feccndiy, that the liberty here con- 
tended for, as the foundation of -virtue and vice^ 
does not arifc from a power or liberty to confti. 
lute a difference in things, but it arifes from a 
power or freedom to adt agreeably with, or csntrayy 
ID the msral fitnefs of things, fuppofing fuch a 
difference in nature. And, for the clearing c>f 
this point I obferve, that virtue or goodnefs, 
iVriiftly and properly fo called, confifts in com- 
tBumcating kuppinefs to tlie Juimbk Uibjcfts of ic, 
or in the endeavouring to do it, by doing anci 
avoiding what appears to be proper for the at- 
(iinment of that end ; and that vice, or moral 
evil, confifts in csmnmnicating wihappinefs to the 
h^rcper fubjcfts of it, or in contributing either 
negatively or pofitively 10 that unh-ippincfs. 
Again, 1 farther obferve, that as man is a centr 
pound king, fo this renders h|im capable of feverai 
diftinft kinds of pleafurc, which in other words 
We call happinefs, and the capacity he has, fot 
kjp?//7^ iAofc pJcailifcs, renders iym caQxU« c£ 
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their contraries, as I have before ftiewn. He h 
hereby alio qualified for fockty^ that is, for the 
j:,iving and receiving pleafiirc to, and from otheri 
of his kind ; and this Hkewife renders him capa- 
ble of giving and receiving the contrary. And 
as the appetites and paflions, which in part con- 
ftitute human nature, difpofe men to procure the 
comforts, and guard againft the evils of hfe, both 
for themfelves and others ; fo they are capable of 
being vitiated, that is, of being indulged to an 
excels, and thereby of difpofing men contrarily 
to what they were defigned, and what the moral 
fitnefs of things requires. Man ie alfo endowed 
with a faculty of imdirjlanding, which renders him 
capable of difccrning the moral difference in 
things, and thereby of knowing that it is right 
and fit, in the nature of things, that all others 
(tould be happy as well as himfelf-, and confer 
qiiently, that it is right and fit that he (hould 
profecute the happineis not only of himfelf, but 
of all others as far as it is in his power, and ii 
confiltent with his own ; yea, that he fliould ditty 
limfclft when his own and the common felicity 
come in cotnpesitien. 

Man being thus conftituted, he is hereby qua- 
lified to render himfelf a generous or a felfijh crea- 
ture, that is, he is qualified to direi^ his inclina- 
tions and endeavours towards the attaining his 
own pleafure, in conjunction with, and in fuZordi- 
nation to the common happinefs, or to direft 
ihcfe in diJlinftion from, and in oppofition to the 
(tnmnen felicity ; and, in the free exerctfe of this 
power, he becomes either virtyous or vicious. 
For, tiio' every man will be difpofed, from the 
nature of the thing, to prefer happinefs to mifc- 
ry ; and tho' every man's particular (eajtiUition 
pay incline him to prefer one kind of plcafure to 
^/lofiicr. which, 1 chink, v^ ai\ tivax. c^uViw^'lA. 
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in the prcfcnt cifc ; yet no man is hereby Jeler' 
mined to be generous or felfifli. A generous man .. 
prefers the common felicity to his own, and % ^ 
feifiOi man prefers his own to the publick j a ge« 
nerous man prefers one kind of pieafure to ano- 
ther, but denies bimfelfm both, when his own, and 
die common happinefs, come in competition ; a 
fclHfh man likewife prefers one kind ot pieafure to 
anoiher.and he jW«/^ifji'/»i/?^in both.tho'lheyare I 
inconfiftent wich, and dcftruftive of the common 
good. And the ground of this difference, viz, ' 
that one man is generous or virtuous, and another | 
man is felfifli or vicious, does not arife from the \ 
natural difference in things \ for then ail men 
would be virtuous or vicious alike -, nor yet from 
an inclination, arifing from every man's particu- ' 
iar conftjtytion, to prefer one kind of pieafure to 
another, that being equally the cafe both of vir- 
tuous and vicious men -, but it arifes plainly from 
that power, or lihrty, which takes place in every 
man, to dire^ or rejlratn his inclinations and en-, 
dcavours, either one way or the otlier. 

If it fiioiild be farther urged, allowing that I 
virtvie and vire are the iuhjcih of mens free 
choice, as the term fi-ee is oppofed to neceffUy ; 
yet they are not tree with regard to every thing 1 
which may infiuence or bio.fs tlitm in that choice \ 
feeing ihcir natural conlbtution very _/?ro'/_j/>'^{/^ 1 
fofis them to vice ; by which means, vice has 
much the advantage of virtue, and ic is great 
odds but men will be vicious, they being lb 
ftrongly inclined, by their ntitto-d appetites and 
ifFcftioiis to chule it rather than virtue. To this I 
t: may be anfwered, men are generally coo harty j 
Hdr cenfans of natme. That we have appe- | 
. and affections is beyond difpiite , but that 1 
fefe, as they are of nature's providing, dij'poji &i\^.\ 
■ 10 vifr, H'iJJ be denied -, yea, ovm uiwiij 
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ral coniHtutioti) upon the whole j is fo far from 
diippfing us to vice^ that on the contrary it is an 
cxcicem^nt to virtue. Man is a compound crea* 
ture who is fitly conltituted to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of fecial Jfeiiciiy ; his am^etites and paflions 
diipoie him to promote and fecure the publick 
good ; his underftanding quahfies him to difcer» 
betwixt right and wrong, good and evil \ and 
tonfcquently, to judge of the ^tne/s or Uf^tnefs 
of his aftions, with relation to that «nd. And 
he is endowed with power^ to guide his behaviour 
OS his judgment Ihall direft \ and when the har- 
mony of this compoiition is preferved> then man 
i? an agreeable and . ufeful^ or, in other words, a 
virtuous creature. It is true, man is capable of 
being the contrary ; all his appetites and paflions 
are enable of hcing vitiated^ that is, of being in- 
dulged beyond their due bounds ; by which in- 
dulgence, ' the harmony of that compofition is 
dilturbed, evil is inlraduced^ and man becomes, 
in many inftanccs, a difagreeable and hurtful^ or, in 
other words, a vicious creature. But then, it 
ought to 'be remembered, that his conduft, upon 
the whole, is unnatural^ feeing his compofition 
taken together difpoles him to the contrary. This, 
I imagine, will appear more plainly to be the 
cafe, when I have examined two or three br.tnches 
of human aiieftion, which arc the chief occqfions 
of evil. 

Self-love (which unhappily proves introdu<5livc 
to much vice) was rightly planted in human na- 
ture, by the great Author of our being, to dif- 
pofe us to do all that is necefliry for our Tup^ 
port and prefervation, and to guard againft every 
danger, to which we are expofed. But then 
there are other paflions planted in us, I'iz. fyjnpa- 
thy^ pity\ and compaffwn^ which difpofe us to enter 
into the concerns of our fellciv-creaturcs^ and to 

do. 
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what is neceffary to make chem happy. Andj 
BS thele different aticAions were dtligncd for a ^o- J 
laxce to, and a conjlant cbeik upon cacK other j audi 
as the direfting each, and every of thcfe to thrirl 
froper objeds, and keeping them within dui]^ 
bounds, not indulging one to the depreffing < 
another, is properly our natural Jlale ; and ; 
reafon joins ilTue, and Ihews us that it is as ftt, in.l 
the nature of tilings, that all others Ihould be j 
happy, as that we ihould be fo, and thereby con-" 
vinces ui of the fitnefs of our endeavours in profc- 
cuiing thehappinefs of others, as well as our own; 
fo this Ihews plainly, that our compofition, taken 
together. Is fo far from inclining us to wee, that on 
the contrary it difpofes us to virtue -, and that, 
when felf-love becomes the octa/isn oi' evil, it is noc 
by our following nature, but by perverting it. 

Thus again, the alFeifbionate concern we havcfor 
the happincfs and welfare of our children and /■/«- 
drtd (a paflion which pofllbly occafions more vice I 
in the world than any other branch of our com-'J 
pofition) was rightly and wifely planted in humaaj 
nature, to point out to us who iliey are, up 
whom we are Jirjl to cxcrcife our care and kindn{ 
For as our power of doing good is liniirtcd, 1 
■which means we are uncapablt- of ferving all wh 
need alliftance from others ; fo this affeftiqi 
points out to us thofe, who, of all others, are th< 
iTnmediaU objects of our regard. We are to Ir — 
and take care of fuch relatives, in diJiinclioH fi 
but not in oppoftlim to the rt.'(l of our feller. 
trmtures\ sA\o need our help, and who have, « 
would have, an equal right lo our afliftance, if v 
had equal power of helping all, as we have > 
ILfting ihofc, who are providentially made c 
mmcdiate dependents. So that when love to c ^ 
ff-fpring, and relations, is m^dticited and kcni 
within dus hmndi., then it leads to virtue, that ii 
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to the proirttoting the common happinels ; bbt 
when this afie£tion is fo indulged^ as that it de*. 
preffes our pity and compaffitm to the reft o^ our 
fellow-crearures, and tYitrthy prevents' us from 
doing that good to others, which their neceflity 
<alls /or, and our ability enables us to do 9 in 
thefe cafes, the afFeftion is vitiated, and becomes 
the occajion of much evil, - But then it ought to * 
Ijc remembered, that this evil is not juftly charge-* 
4iMe upon nature, but upon its perverfion and- 
"aibufe. 

The Kke mar be faid, with regard to love, to 
'our country. All that devajiation and mijiry^ which 
lias been, at any time, introduced by this branch 
of human affeftion, did not fpring from the na* 
tural ufe^ but fronf the perverfion and abufc of 
it. When love to our country is moderated, and 
Tcept within due bounds, th^t is, when it difpofes 
us to guard againft jail approaches to arbitrary 
power j~2inA every thing by which the commonwealth 
is in danger -of fuffering ;, ^ud when we love, and 
do good to our country, in dijlin^ien from, but 
not in oppojition to other countries^ which woiiJd 
have an equal right to mv regard, if we h^^d 
equal power of helping alJ, ^s we have of affift^ 
ing our own, then love to our country is a virtue. 
But if we indulge the paffion beypnd its due 
bounds, and love our country in oppojition to other 
countries, fo as to do them hurt and damage^ in 
order to proniote the iuterejiy and raife the glory 
of our own; or if we negled other countries, 
when it is iji our ppwer to fervc our own, and 
them alfo j in thefe (cafes, the proper ufe of the 
afieftion is perverted^ and love to our country is 
evii and vicious ; there being as much reafon, that; 
thofe people feould be happy who live upon any 
other part of the. globe, as that they Ihould be 
J&, wifo live upon the fame fpot of earth with us. 
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^Hkr as the old Remans love to their country was 
Ipcly dirc£i;cd and applied as above j fo far it 
■was virtMoas, and worthy of our jn-r.ife and mita-, 
SioH. But, it' love to their country ied them, at I 
any time, to impoverijlj, inftnve., or lay wnjle othep I 
cmiHirieSy in order to promote the hiterejl, or raife I 
the grandtur of their own ; or if it prevented them I 
from helping other countries, when it \ras tii their I 
power to ferve dieir own, and them alfo ; fo far I 
love to their country was viciBUS^ and worthy of-J 
our higbefi contmpt. 

The cafe is the fame, with regard -to all the I 

appetites and affections planted in human nature. ( 

Thefe were rightly and wifely placed in us, by the I 

great Author of our being, for the propagatioaT 

of our fpccies, for the prelcrvation of ourfelvcS I 

and others, and for the fcrving fuch other pur-* 

pofesas are nefcflary to promote and fecure the | 

common happinefs. And when any of thefe be-- 

comcthe occafion of vice, or mora! evil, it arifes I 

not from the natural ufe, but fiom the perverfien I 

and abufe of them, From what I have obfervcd, | 

1 think, it plainly appears, that nature, and con» I 

lequently that the God of nature^ is not iuillyij 

chargeable with that mtral evil, which is occi-J 

fioned by the appetites and pafllons which take J 

place in, and in part conJHtute human nature. J 

It is true, Get! might, if he pledfed, have pre- 1 

, Vented this kind of evil; but then he would have 1 

ta^ucvented himfelf from making fuch creatures ail 

^Bcare, and from bcftowing on us thofe excellent J 

^fpd valuable gifts, by wliich we are rendered cW'| 

^^able of making ourfclves the fuitab'le and pfp^ 

per ob;c6ls of his approbation and aficftton; and! 

of receiving from him fuch farther favours as hfli 

wildom and goodneffi may difpofe him to beftowl 

, upon us. In fine, 1 think, I may venture to fay, J 

that the .evil which takes place in the world, whc-" 
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ihcr nitiiral or mora], will not afford an argument 
cgcinji, or in prejudice of the grand point I have 
been defending ; namely^ that God is in reality i 
wife, and a good Being, ^Je. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to vindicat? 
God's moral character, as to the caufe and origin o$\ 
evil i the point whicli you fay your doubt has 
arifen from. And tho' I may not have entered 
into every queftion, which ib nice iad. {o genera f ] 
a fubjcft naay be liable to i. yet, 1 think, 1 have ' 
laid down fuch principles, from whence the true 
anfwcr to thofe qucftions may be gathered^ I. 
leave it to your confideiation, wifhing that it maji 
give you fatisfaflion i and proceed, 

Thirdhf, and laftly. To improve the whole ttf ' 
fervc the purpofes ofvirlue and true goodnefs. By ', 
scprefentijig to my reader, what it is, which will 
fender him truly love/y and vaiu^ii/k in himfelf, and 
truly acceptable and will-pltafing to God. And, 

Firji, I am to reprefent to. my reader, what it 
is .which will render him truly lovely and valua- 
bl6 in himfelf j or what it is which conftitutes & 
good and virtuous characttr, Man (as I have al- 
ready obfcrved) is a creature exccllcntiy confti- 
tuted, to anfwcr all the purpofci of fecial felicity^ 
and to gromote and carry on a cemmon bappinefs. 
All his appetites and affedtions, when rightly di- 
KiSed, and kept in due bounds, lead to this end ; 
his undcrftanding likcwifc (hewi him the fitnefs 
«f a common good, anti the inirinfick excellency 
and valuablcnels of purfubig ir. So that, when 
the harmcHy of this compoHtion is perfervcd, that 
M, when each appetite and pafiion ii kept in due 
bounds ; one not indulged to the dcpreiTmg of 
another, and all, by the dircftion of the underr 
ftanding, made fubfervient to iht common gced -, 
then it is, that he is an agreeable, and ufeful^ or, 
in otbcE words^ a. virltwu and ^ kvily treature. 
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I fay, when a man has a true concern, and % 
hearty endeavour to promote the happinefs and 
well-being of the reft: of his fellow- creatures, and, * 
in conftqucnce of which, he renders liimfcli botB 
agreeable and ufeful to all around him, and in'^ 
troduces as much happinefs into the creation as 1 
can; then it is that he anfwers the character of S 
good and virtuous man. That which makes Got 
to be a good Being is his doing good for j 
fake^ his cxerclfing his natural properties to ferveC 
the purpoles of benevolence \ his calling a muiti'^ 
tude of creatures into being, on purpofe to corr 
municate happinefs to them ; and his wile anJ 
kind provifion of all things neccflary to makff 
them io ; this is what renders God truly love™ 
and valuable. As for his boundlcfs power ana 
knowledge, his immenficy, eternity, and the hktffl 
tho* thefc may lay a foundation for admiration an J 
reverence^ yet thcfe alone do not render him ail 
agreeahle objeft. But when all his natural propel^ 
ties are influenced and directed by his wifdom antT 
goodnefs, this is what renders him altogether lov'A 
ty^ and the petfe^ion of beauty. And, as this la 
what makes God truly valuable ; fo it is this, ahq 
this ojily, which can make men fo. When thcj 
are animated by I'lich a fpirit and principle 
true goednejs, as difpofes them to ftudy and pro- 
fccute th? happinefs of their fellow-creatures, as fai 
as itis in theirpower, byremoving every mea/inipj^ 
and every impediment to their comfort and felicityO 
and by giving all that kind ajjijiance 3.T\t\ prete£iioni% 
which is necefTary to make tjfe plealant and de^ 
lightful J when they render chemfelves both^«4l 
ai/fand ufeful to their relations, fcrvants, neigh^ 
hours, and to all thofe among whom they livej 
Or who are any-ways capable of their helpS 
then they anfwer that noble charafter of bci 
I Ited and lirtKous, and are more gr Icis fo, 
W ^3, 
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they more or lefs defire and endeavoup after the' f 
happinefs and well-being of others. ii 

Men are very apt to deceive themfelves, and i 
too often impofe upon others, 6y maldnjg that i 
the ground of this valuable charafter, which \ 
docs not, in the nature of the thing, entitte 
them to it. Thus,- fome men think that fiveri 
tnortifications^ and denying themfelves thofe thingi 
which God hath kindly provided for our en- ' 
joyment, denominate a man to be good tod 
yirtu- us. Others value themfelves for the oribo^ 
doxy of their opinions^ their zeal for this or that 
feheme of religion \ their being engaged in thu 
or that party -, their diligence ivi. propagating, what , 
they efteem truth,, and their patience and conr" ' 
ftancy ipi fuffering for it.- Others think thiat con^ 
fiancy and ferioufn^fs in reading and hearing the? 
word of God, attending upon divine ordinances^ 
and the like, are what conftitute a good and vir-: 
tuous charafter ; whereas all thefe may take place- 
in the fame perfon, and yet he may not have any 
thing of virtue or goodnefs In him ; becaufe, 
notwithftanding thefe, he may be deftitute of 
what is truly valuable, viz. that temper and bc-^ 
haviour, before-mentioned. Yea, a man may 
abound in thefe, and yet be exceedingly vicious,! 
by his monopolizing the bleffings and comforts: 
of life to himfelf, and by his contributing much 
to the mifery and unhappinefe of others. But^ 
that which men are in the greateft danger of 
being deceived by, in this cafe, is, when they 
are fober and temperate in their enjoyments, quiet 
and peaceable among their neighbours, true and 
faithful in their covenants and promifes, ilridUy 
juft in anfwering every legal demand, and the 
like ; thefe are eflaeemcd great virtues, whereas in 
reality they are not fo v a man may have all thefe> 
and yet wt be a good rnan j becayfe he may 
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want the fpirit, and practice of true gooclnefs» 
which is effential to a good and virtuous cha- 
racter. The former conftitutes but a negative 
charadter, viz. not an evii man, that is, the, 
man in whom the abovementioned quaUti 
refide, mayte faid net to do evil. But, alas ! thei 
is a wide difference betwixt not doing evil and^, 
doing gooi ; the Utter being a pc/itive char 
■which can arife from nothing lefs, than the lovfcj 
and prafticc of virtue and true geciitiefif as abi 
defcribed. St. Paul's remark is very much to-m] 
prclenc purpofe, Ecm. v. 7. he faiih, Scarcely 
n righteous mart will one die ; yet peradz-etiture for a 
good man fame 'would even dare to die. The Apoftle 
here diftinguifhes betwixt a righteous man., and a 
good man ; and he obferves, with regard to the 
former, who by his juft behaviour, in anfwcrin^ 
every legal demand, had entitled himfclf to tlw*' 
charaifter of a righteous man, for fucb a man one 
Would fcarce die; his life had nothing valuable 
in it, to render it ^crthy of fiich a ranlbm ; for 

P~ iho' he did no evil, yet as he did no good, he 
was but a cypher in the creation. But then the 
Apoflle obferves, v/ith regard to tlie latter, who 
by his doing g&cd to all around him, and who 
by communicating his kind affiftance and pro. 
trfbon to all that ftood in need of his help, had*j 
entitled himfelf to the character of a good man i\ 
that tho* life is exceeding dear to every man, yi 
far fuch a one, feme would even dare to die. Hi 
life was of fuch confequence to the gooti and hai 
pinefs of mankind, that fome would even ven- 
ture loranfom it with the I'ofs of their own. Woul 
we then be valuable creatures ? and would W: 
dcfcrve the charaifter of good men ? let us put 
on the fpirit of virtue and true goodnefs, and that 
^'0} mot} certainly entitle us to it. 2ut to pvoctei. 
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Secondly-^ I am to reprefent to my rt^tr^ whtt 
it is which conftitutes true religion^ or what it is he 
inufl be and do to render himielf truly acceptable 
and well-plcafing to God. And here, I uunk, 
I have no great difficulty upcfu my iiandi \ be-> 
caufe this is what lies open to x^t view of every^ 
man. We need not run from fed to fed, nor 
from one religious teacher to another ; we aecd 
not ranfack hiftory, nor be at the tedious feardi 
of examining all the evidence which every miflio* 
nary offers, to prove his meffage to be divine ; 
new turn over all the numberlels volumes which 
have been written by each religious party, to 
prove or explain what they call the word of Go3. 
No, the ivord (to fpeak in the language of St. 
Paul) is nigh usj even in our mcutbj and in our 
heart. It is but to cxercife xhzx, reafoning capacity 
which is lodged iathe bofom of every man 5 and 
this will enable us to difcovcr, with eafe and r^- 
<f/«/y, what we mult be and do to pleale Gfod. 
Jf I was to fervc a mailer, whom I Knew to be 
of a covetous temper of mind, who made his 
fjucrldfy intereA the rule and meafure of his a(5li.ons, 
in fuch a ca/e, I fhould not need a teacher to in- 
form me what I muft do to pleafe him ; this the 
nature of the thing would eafily difcovcr. If I 
could bend my mind to his avaritious temper, 
and could lay out myfclf in profecuting his world- 

,}y intcreft to the utmoft of my power, then I 
might know that my fervicc woulcl be acceptable 
to him. In like manner, when we know that 
God is in reality a wife and good Beings &c. then 
wc cannot be at a lofs to know what we muft be 
and do to pieafe him. The nature of the thing 
fliews us plainly, that if we have the fame temper 
4ff mind^ and govern our affions by the fame rule 

as God doesy then we Ihall not fail of his favour ; 
it being morally impoflible, tivat it ftvo\M >a^ 
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nerwile. Heaven and earth may fail and pafi \ 
away, but God will not fail of loving ^.nd appre*\ 
viiig fuch creatures, and of difapproving their con- 
traries. Would we then propofc the queftjon, 
1^2. vrhcrein confifts true religion ? and would 
we feek for fatisfaftion in a wjy in which we 
might be certain not to miftake ? Let us take a 1 
vicrw of our Creator, when confidcr'd in his mord j 
capacity, and let us turn our thoughts upon our- [ 
fclves, and examine what fort of creatures W8 I 
are, how we arc conjiituted and drcumftanced, and i 
how we ftand naturally related to God, and to 
our fellow-creatures ; and then we may difcoverj 
with cafe and certainty, what it is which God j 
experts from us, asd which will make us appro- 
vcablc in his fight. 1 

Are we derivfd dependenr beings, endowed j 
*ith a rcafoning capacity 10 direct and guide our I 
behaviour, owing oiirfclves, and all that we are j 
or have, to that bell of beings, who is our Crea- A 
lor, and original benefactor? this wc cannot bu^l 
know, if we exercife our reafoning capacity i and 
then we cannot but know likewife, that jt is nieet^ 
right, and our hundeii datv~, upon all proper oc- 
cafions, to awaken in ourfelves, and ftir up in 
others, a due and a fuitable fenfe of our Creator, 
of his kind intentions towards us, and of the ma- 
ny favours we have receiv'ed at his hand , and 
with a fincere affeftion ofier up to him our hum- 
ble and thankful acknowledgments. Again, are 
we focial creatures, endowed with a reafoning ca-i ^^m 
paciiy, whom nature hath litred to give .ind re- ^^H 
ceive aii that kiud q^ame and prcteaicn to, and ^^| 
from each other, that each other's circumftances ^^| 
and abilities make neceHjry and call for ? Which ^^| 
furely we cannot but know, if wc turn our HH 
^^pagAcs upon oiiricJves, and upon iVie Tt^ dt --■ 
^mr t=liow-crcituret -, and then wc caunot Wx. a 
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know likcwife, that it is right and//, in the na^ 
ture of the thing, that we fhould Introduce af 
much h^ppinefs into the creation as we can, by. 
rendering ourfelyes 'the moft agreeable and the. 
moft ufejul menribers of fociety, that we arc capa- 
ble of being. We cannot but know, if wc re- 
flet, that when we live under a fuitable fenfe of 
tht divifie kindnefs^ and pay our acknowledgments 
td God, in a way whicli is moft expreUive o£ his 
excellency and gQodnefs ; and when, by an humblcj^ 
meek, affable, and courteous behaviour, we have 
rendered ourfelves agreeable to all around us ^ 
and by the exercife of love and pity, and a. kind, 
afliftance, we have removed the uneafinefs^ and. 
contributed to the happinejs of our fellow-crea*, 
tures, as tar as it had been in our power : I fayj^. 
as we caqnot but know, that fuch a temper and 
condudl ,is highly valuable in itfelf, and becoming us. 
as men ; fo we cannot but know, that it will ^-en-t 
der us truly acceptable and well-pleajing to God, 
This, in fliort, is true religion. This is filling 
tp that relation we Hand in to God and to our 
fdlow-creamres, andanfwering the wife and good, 
purpofe of our Creator, in calling us into being. 
And therefore it i? this, and this only, which, in. 
the nature of the thing, can, and will render us , 
approveable in his fight. This is what approves, 
itfelf to the underftanding of all men ; and yet it 
is thought by fome, that there is not any diing. 
more difficult to difcover^ nor reprefented as more 
myjlericus^ than true religion ; tho' by the way, 
this reflccfts di/honour upon the divine conduil^ as if. 
God had maae the way to his favour fo exceed- ] 
ing difficult., that none but men of letters and large 
abflittis could difcovcr it ; and had left the refl.of 
mankind in their hands^ to ^uide them right or 
wjrong,,as they plcafe, in a matter of fuch im-^ 
portancp, ... . ^. '' . !. 
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If tnie religion was a precarious thing, 
founded upon the arbitrary will of God, then ii 
deed, as nothing but a revelation of that wilj| 
could difcover it ; fo it might be delivered in (\i<^ 
a way, as to leave room for difpute^ ajid men 
might be under perpetual doubts and fears about 
it. And the moft that could be done, in fuch *, 
caft, would be a diligent and Jhicere endeavour 
know die divine will, and an honoji praUifing whi 
upon fuch enquiry, appeared to be fo j and th( 
to truft to the mercy and goodnefs of its Author fc 
acceptance, tho' even fuch a conduft could ™ 
aiford a proper foundation for coiti/m and feuis/act^ 
(ion ; becaufe the wifeft and befl: behaviour may 
not prevail for acceptance widi a being, whole 
aftions are not direaed by the moral Jitnefs of 
things, but by arbitrary pleafure i at leaft, we 
can have no alfurance that it will. But this is by 
no means (he cafe ■, true religion, or that duty 
we owe to our Creator and to our feljow-creatures, 
and which is the ground of divine acceptance, 
being nothing elfe, but the aSing agreeably to thw; 
relation we ftand in to God and to each other j 
the obligation to whicli arifes not from an arbitrary 
command, but from the, moral fitncfs of things, 
Would we then be truly religious ? that ' 
would we find favour and acceptance with oi 
Malcer ? this is the only and the certain way to 
it, vix. to put on fuch a temper cf mifid, and fucl^ 
a behaviour as becomes us as men ; and then wc 
ihall moft certainly End favour with God. There 
is not any thing but agreeabhiefs in the fubjc(i, 
which can poiTibly make it the objed of diving 
favour. For thp' m^n, from a miftaken judgr 
mcnt, or from vitiated affections, may be led tQ 
love that which is the proper object, of their 
' Ured, and diflike that, which, in the narur«' 
[-the thing, is the proper obit-ft of their ap- 
hh^tihn^ yet tins cannot be tbc cs,^?, v,\x\\ '- ' 
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pcft to God ; becaufe, as his iinderftanding cm^ 
not be mis-led, fo there is not any thing in nature, 
■which can poffibly vitiate his afi'eftions. And if 
this be the cafe, then certainly it becomes us all 
to put on fuch a lovelimfs, that is, fuch an agree- 
able ufeful temper and conduft, as will, in the 
nature of the thing, render us truly amiable and 
lovely in the eyes «t' our Maker ; and not to flat- 
ter ourfelvcs thai we are fliarers in divine love, 
whilft our difagrceablc tempers and aftions render 
us the proper objefts of divine difpkafure. Let 
us not then deceive ourfelves in a matter of fuch 
importance, by making that the ground of divine 
acceptance, which does not, in the nature of the 
thing, entitle us to it. It is not zjlreng ajfent to 
the truth of a propofttion, built upon a divine 
leftimcT^ ; nor a conjiant and firious attendance up- 
on ceremonies, tho' of divifte appointment ; nor 
the being uTtiled to this, or that religious party, 
much Icfs an angry and liitcr zeal, fpent in de- 
fending and propagating the opinions we embrace, 
or the party we are united to : I fay, it is not 
thefe which can poffibly render us agreeable to fuch 
a wife and good Being as God is. That, in the 
nature of the thing, muft arife from the agreea- 
blenefs of our tempas and actions, confidering 
our frame and compofition. Neither will God be 
any ways bribed into a liking and approbation of 
us, whilft, in our tempers and aftions, we con- 
tinue to be difagrecable. It is not the offering to 
.him thcttfands cf rams, nor ten thcufands of riven ef 
til, nor the watckings sindfaJfiHgs, \ht prayers and 
featf of a man's felf, nor the labours, nor Jieffer- 
fugSy nor the intreaties of another in his behalf, 
. which can poffibly render a difagreeablc creature 
pleafing to, and acceptable to his Maker. For 
iho' men's atFeftions may be bribed or betrayed ; 
^etfarely this cannot be the cafe, with refpeft to 
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Goda who is fet far above every wtahwfs of every 
Jdnd i and conlequently there is not any thing but 
perfonal virtuoufmfs^ whicli can fecure to a. man 
1^ divine favour. The liim of the matter i% 
ijiis. Man is an inielligcnt free agent, excellent- 
ly conftitutcd for fecial felicity, as I have before* 
tticwn i and when, under a grateful fenfe of di- 
vine kindnefs, he ftudies to imitate his Maker, 
in communicating happinefs to ali, as far as it is 
in his power, by rendering himl'elf agreeable and 
ufeful to the reft of his fellow-creatures j and by 
endeavouring to make thera happy, as well ai 
himfelfi then it is that he commences a lovtff' 
creature, and muft approve himfclf to God, 
And the more or lefs he is of this, or of the con- 
cnuy, the more or lefs he is kvtly or difagretable to 
his Maker. But, 

Poflibly it may be urged, that the principles, 
I have laid down, are inconfiltent with divine reve- 
iatisKy and deftrudtive of all revealed religion, and 
ihc like. To which it may be anfwered, that \% 
U not ia. I have only been fliewing what it is, 
in the nature of the thing, that will certainly re-' 
commend men to Goii'i favour. To wliich I here 
add, dial the bufinefs of divine revelation is not 
to make or conftitute duty, but to declare it ; and 
to propofe fuch arguments and motives, as are 
proper to reduce men to, and engage them in the 
love tOid pracliit of it. It men had followed na* 
ture, and ai^ed upon reafon, according to our 
Saviour's jiift remark, then thizrc had been no 
need of revelation. I'hey that are whole (laid he)*- 
bave no need of the phyfiaan, (and conlequently 
have no need of phyfick) but they that are/uk, 
I. came >tot to rail the right ecus, but fniners to repents 
ante, Mark ii. 17. But, fuch has been the mis» 
fortune of the generality of mankind, that part- 
ly by i liTorig eidutatjen, and parc!\ bv other ca '- 
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fes, their OTi^inal conftitutions have been depraved, 
that is, their underftandings have been ms-kd^ 
ajid their appetites and afrc6tions vitiated \ and . 
they have been fo far from making the moral fit- 
Dcfs of things the rule and meafure of their ac^^ 
lions, that, on the contrary, they have fufFercd 
themfelves to be governed by humour^ private in^ 
ierefty and the like ; and have eafily fubmitted to 
the arbitrary commands of every one, who has 
declared himfelf a heavenly meflenger ; infomuch 
that cruel and hurtful, as well as childifh and 
trifling fuperftitions, have been zealoufly con- 
tended for as true religion. And, that this has 
been the Hate of the religious 'voorld^ I prefumc 
will not be denied. The proper queltion* thei% 
ajrifing from hence, will be (taking in the ftatc 
and condition of mankind) Whether there is a^ 
moral fitnefs or ur^tnefs in God's interpofing to dif»^ 
cover to his creatures fuch rules of aftion, as are 
fuitable to, and becoming their rational and man- 
ly nature ; and to reprefent to them the certain 
coniequences of a good or bad life, with regard 
ttohis favour or difpleafure ? I fay, the proper 
queftion is^ Whether there is a moral fitnefs or 
]unfitnefs in God's interpofing, as atforefeid ? If- 
fhere is a moral unfitnefs in fuch a ^onduft,. thca 
I allow the confequence,t;/2;. that no divine revela^ ' 

/ ficn can po/Tibly take place upon my principles. 
But on the other fide, if there is a moral fitnefs in 
God*s interpofing to give a revelation to his crea- 
tures, then, I fay, the principles, I have laid 
down, are fo far from being prejudicial to divine 
revelation, that, on the contrary, they afford 
the moll conclufive argument for it. 

If it fiiould be father urged, allowing the 
foregoing principles are confident with divine re~ 

velztion i yet they muft conc\v\At, - a^?jffA -aAl 
/>p^/fve injliiufions >vhich have ivp* ttvpx^v fexxv^^\ 
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in them, but are founded on the arbitrary com- 
mand of rfie Almighty. Before I reply, I beg 
leave to repeat what I have already obfcrvcd in the 

[uppUment X.O my previous queffion, namely, " tliae" 
" in order to judge aright of the moral fitnefs at 
" unfitncfs of any aftion, every circumftancej 
*' and confequence, which ftands related to it* 
" muft be taken into the cafe; becaufe thefitneiii 
" or unfitnefs of an action arifes from the good or' 
" bad purpofes it is fubfervient to. And theffl' 
*' oftentimes arife from the ditferent circumftan- 
" ces the aftion is performed under ; fo that the 
" fame adtion may be fit under feme circumllan- 
*' ces, and unhc under others." Again, I o^- 
ferve, experience (hews, that the generality . of 
mankind are difpofed to, and much cffecled with 
ceremony and external obfervanccs ; which, like 
words fcrve to txdte and exprifs^ not only the 
conceptions, bi.it the paffions ot the mind : and 
thefe they may make ufe of not only in their ordi- 
nary intercourfe with each other, but alfo in theif 
fcilenm addrejfes and appUcalhns to God : and nica 
vary in the ufe of thefe, fome ufing one, fome -a 
notlier, fome applying to them one figiiificacion, 
loaic another, according to the different ufages or 'I 
opinions of the ages or countries in which men live, 
or the different religious parties they are joined 
with, or the diiferent ways of thinkings which by 
their education, or ibrae other accident, tKcy have ' 
been led into. Again, I olferve, that as ceremo- 
nies are fomctinies fubfervient to men's gocd^ by 
leading theni to propej- refi^ciioiis., and by exciting 
in them goodi^jft-dioas; fo they arc more frequenly 
fubfcrviciu to the contrary, by bringing men un-", 
der the yoke of burdinfome and hurifnl fupeffiiiiBns% 
by accafioning in cliem a bitter zed againft 
their fellow- ci'eatu res, whcfi th.eir opinions and 
praftice, with refpeft to '.hffc, run crois:.to. eack 
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iKhef) suid by mfflioding thcih with regard to tnm 
religion ; men's attendance on^ and zeal for <!ere« 
tnonies, being frequently put in the place of virtue 
and made Hit ground of divine acceptancli^. Thtb 
tilings being premiied, 

I anJweTy The proper queftion, in thb -caft^ 
V^ill be, ( taking in the ftate of mankind, ) Hqw 
much they are dijpoftd to etternal obfervaneeSy 
and how liaile they are to nuke a badufe of them. 
1 fay, the queftion is, when all circumftances 
and confequences are taken into the cafe, whether 
it is morally fit or unfit for God to interpofe, by ap- 
pciinting feme ceremonies (which are leaft bur- 
dcri.lbme as the marks of our refpeft to him ; to 
preferve peace and unity amongft mankind, tO 
lead us to virtue, and to prevent our running in- 
to more burdenfome ana hurtful fupcrftitions ? 
So that, before any coniequence can be fairly 
drawn from the principles I have laid down, either 
for 6r againft divine revelation, or pofitive inftitu-- 
tions, this point muft firft be cleared, viz. that it 
is either morally fit, or unfit, for God to intcrpofe 
in the cafe referred to. Upon the whole I ohferve 
that God does not command for commanding fake^ 
or by way of tasc upon his creatures ; but, on the 
contrarjs .all his commands and inftitutions are 
intended for our good. And it is when that end 
is anfwered, that they become ufeftd to us, and 
we become acceptable to God : and therefore the 
bare compliance with, yea the moft fervent zeal 
for ceremonies find divine inftitutionSy when feparated 
from the Iqve and praftice of virtue, cannot make 
us the proper objefts of divine regard. This is 
evident from the nature of the thing, to which I 
Ihall add the following teftimonies. 

Micah vi. 6, 7, 8, Wherewith Jhall I com€ before 
the Lord^ and bow n^f elf before the high God? Shall 
Jame before bim with burnt offerings^ with calves of 
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MjectroUf "Will the Lord be pleafed with thufauds 
cf rai}is, erwilh ten thoufandi cfriveri sf oil? Shall 
J give my firjt-hornfor «y li'anfgreffien, the fruit ofrtrf 
tody for ibc/in ef my Joul'^ He haib fbewn thee^ O 
imm^ what is good j and what doth the Lord thy God 
Tnuire of tbett hut todojujlly, to love mercy, and t* 

wli bimbly wish ihy God? Ifaiah h j i 1 7, To ' 

v/bat purpofe is the multitude cf your facriftces to mt, 
fftitb the Lord? 1 am full of the hwnt offerings of 
rams, and of the fat of fed beajls ; and I delight not 
in the blood of bullefis, or ef lambs, or of be-goatf, 
IVbenye come to appear before me, who bath required 
this at your bands to tread ny courts? Bring mo mere 
vain oblations, incenfe is an abomination unto me, tht 
1KW moons andfabbaths, the calling ofajfembliet lean- 
net iMf ay ivith, it is iniquity, even the felemn meeting, 
Tatar ne-'w moons, andyourappointedfeajlsmy foulha- 
tcth : they area trouble unto ttie, lasnweaiyto bear 
ibem. jind when you fpreai forth your bands, I -wilt 
hide mine eyes from you ; and wheH you make fnairjf 
prayerSj I -will net hear; yoiir hands are full of blood. ' 
Wajh yCy make you clean, put away the evil of yeW 
ieings from before mitte eyes ; ceafe to do evil, leanH ■ 
to do well, feek judgment, relieve the oppreffed, judgt 
tht father lefs, plead for the widow. \n fine, divine 
tevelatiDn muit, when rightly iinderilood, be con- 
fiftenc with nature; andconfequently, what I have 
Eiirly deduced, trom the reafon of things, cannot 
\x.prejiidii:ial to k, nor to revealed religion found- 
ed upon it. 

Thus 1 have gone thro' what I propofcd. I 
flull now clofe up this fubjett with the following 
remark -, iiatnely, tliat as having right notions of. 
ih: deity, when confidcr'd in his moral capaciry, 
is the ground and foundation of all trua religion j 
fo the having a wreng and unworthy idea of God, 
whenconfider'din that fame capacity, isthefoun- 
ditignof allrtHgieHsfuperiJiim, whctker exaclfet^ I 
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in mcn^s paflions or aftions. For as religious lu» 
perdition^ with regard to our paflTions, conliftsxih 
cxercifing our i&^« and /r^rj, with reipedl; to God 
when there is no jufl: ground for the exercife of 
them \ fo thofe hopes and fears naturally Ipring 
from ^falfe notion of the deity, with regard to his 
moral charafter. When we fuppofe fuch a temper 
ffndnd in our Creator as he is a flranger to, and 
when we coniider him as governing his afiions 
•by fuch rules as he is the fartheft from ; as fuch 
an unworthy conception of God will naturally a* 
i^rm our pajfwtts^ fo all thofe hopes and fears which 
arife from, and are founded upon it, will be ex- 
ceedingly fuperjiituous and groundkfs. The cafe 
is the fame, with refped: to men's aftions. For 
r/hen they have formed in their minds a wrong 
and unworthy idea of God, with regard to the 
moral redlitude of his nature, then they zxtfuper- 
fiituoujly led upon that account to do many things 
as duty^ and to avoid many otlier as fins^ when 
there is no jujl ground hor foundation for either. 
And the more grofs and unworthy men's con- 
ceptions of God are in this rcfpeft, the mpre^^?^ 
and 'vili will that fuperllition be, which ' is pro- 
duced by it. When men confider God as an ab^ 
folute Sovereign^ whofe actions are directed not by 
the fitnefs of things, but by the arbitrary pleafiire, 
and that he will refpedt men more for the ortbo-- 
doxy of their opinions, or for their atiendance on, 
and zeal for this or that ceremony, and the like, 
than for the fweetnefs of their tempers, or the 
virluoufnefs of their lives •, and that he hates and 
will punifh men for thek innocent mijlake% concern- 
ing nimfelf, or the fcrvice they are to pay to 
him ; as fuch an opinion is very wrong in itfelf, 
and diftionourable to the deity^ fo men are eafily 
and. naturally Jed, by it, to think th^t religious 
^JisMiDn is pleafmg to God \ this being (in 
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their way of thinking) a conformity to the divix» 
pattern^ in hating and puniihing thofe, whom 
they thinii God hates and will punifh. And thus 
a falfe and unworthy opinion of the deity, with 
regard to his moral character, will lead men to 
actions which are moft injurious to mankind, and 
moft dijhottourabie and hateful to God, 

Our Saviour faid to his Difcipies, as in fo^ii 
xvi. 2, 3. They (viz. tlie yev;s)Jha!t put yen out ef 
the fynagogues ; yea the time cetneth, that xvhofoever 
killetb you, willlhink that he dsth Gedferv.i(f. And 
ihefe things will they do unto you, /lecanfe thsy have 
not known the Father^ nor tne. In thefe words our 
l^ord oblerves, that men's religious fuperftition 
would lead them to tiie killing of God's fervants, 
out of zeal for his honour. He likewife obferves, 
that the ground of this fuperftitlous zeal is their 
ignora/ii-e and falfe notions of the deity ; wlijch ig- 
norance mufl: relate to him, with regard to his 
moral cliarafter. The Jews ignorance of Gq4 
could not relate to his natural cnarafter j becaufe 
they had as_/a/2;'i/«(?Jof him in that refpect, as the 
chriftians. Neither could their ignorance of this 
kind ffuppoiing they had been jullly chargeable) 
be produdliva ot I'uch ^«r^«r///cj as our Lord faid 
ihcy would be guilty of. A wrong opinion of 
, God's natuial properties^ his perfonjlity, and the 
like, caiinor, in the nature dt the thing, lay a, 
foundation for chinking that religious pcdeeution 
Kplcafing IsGod; and coniequenily cannot have 
afly fuch influence upon men's tlmpsrs pnd aEtimi, 
as was the cafe, with refpeft to the Jiws befoce- 
mentioned. Thefe y^wj confidcred God as an ab- 
folute (bvcreign, the ground of whofe I'.ivour or 
dlfpieafure is not thepcrlbnal virtLiOufnefsor vjti* 
oiifnels of hie creacuVcs, but their Uibmittiiis or 
not fubmitcing to what he arbitrarih makes tha 

Kiditioiia of iiis sccyptance. They likewife conr 
Vol. \i. f fidered 
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fidered themfelves as thoie who had the good for-f 1 
tune to be fuigled out for di'uim love ? that Go4 
had, from mere fovereign pleafure, made thenf : 
bis pecplt 9 that he had given them the only an4 
the certain (renditions ot his faveuTj aji4 that h^ r 
had excluded the reft of mankind from any fljarv ^ 
in his afteitions. And as thefe were the unwor-f 
chy ideas they had of God and of his conduft \ fo 
they were very cafily led to conclude from them^ 
that the qffiscting ^md grieving^ and even killi^ fihofii 
whom they prefumed God had prepared for dif- 
trudtion, would be a facrifice acceptable and well* 
pleafing to him. The lime cotneth^ that wbefiever 
kilietb youy will tbink that be dotb Godferoice. And 
tbefe things will tbey do unto ycUy becaufe they have 
riot kmwn the Father ^ nor me. 

I will only add, that to know, or have a juft 
idea of God, with regard to his moral chara^r^ 
is the mojt noble zrA the moft ufsful knowledge^ 
which the mind of man can be furnifhed with. 
To know God in his natural capacity, that is, to 
know him, with regard to his metaphyfical nature 
or eflence, his perfonality, his natural properties^ 
fuchasneceflaryexiftence, immenfity, andtheiike^ 
fuch knowledge may make us gocd pbUofopbers^ 
and that is the moft it can poilibly do. But to 
know God in his moral capacity, this msty make 
us good men^ as it is capable of having a power- 
ful influence upon our minds and lives, by dif-^ 
pofing us to model them after the divine pattern^, 
and to render ourfelves the fuitable and proper 
objects of his approbation and affection. 

/ am^ Siry 

Tour Obliged 

Humble Senw:t^ &c, 

TRACT 
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■ U PPLEMENT 

^m T O T H E 

1 Vindication of God's Moral CharaBer. ■ 

Wherein three Obje<5lions are exami- 
ned ; two urged againll the WiC-?\ i 
I ' dom and Goodnels of God, andi^ 
I the other againft human Liberty. 

IT being thought by fomc, that, in my Vin-j 
dication of God's Moral Charader, I havctvl 
not fo fiiJly vindicated the diviae- conduct, as 
might have been expefted from a performance 
of that kind; I think, it proper to offer what fol- 
lows, by way of anfwsr to wlia: has been urged on, J 
ihis head. And, to make way for a dithculty;i| 
in the prefent cafe, the following principles ara,i 
laid down, viz. firjl, that God perfei51:ly fore 
knows in what inftances, and to what degree, e 
very man will be virtuous or vicious, before hi9_i 
formation or conception. Secondly^ that there ara < 
ibme perfons, who, in taft, prove to be exceed-* i 
ingly vicious, by their being guilty of a gi'eac.1 
deal of moral ro/7, with relpeiit ta tliemfclves, 1 
and thereby introduce a great deal of natural evilf.1 
or unhappinefs, upon others. And, thirdly, thatj 
as there are fume actions necefTary to human for»;l 
mation or conception •, To there are a multitLidejl 
lof (hofe difttion which take place, aad jet no coa- ■■ 
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caption follows. Thefe thiags being prexnifed, 
from hence it is argued, that either God does 
immediately interpcfe^ and by his particular provi* 
dence render all thofe aftions lUccefsful upon 
vhich human conception depends, in all thofe in- 
ftances wherein concepuon does follow or accom* 
pany fuch aftions \ or clfe he does not intcrpofei 
but leaves that affair to be conducted by thofci 
laws by which the natural world is governed. If 
the Jirft is the cafe, then it would be an inftancc 
of zvifdom and goodnefs for God not to interpofe in 
ail thofe cafes upoa which the lives of all vicious 
perfons depend, and thereby to prevent the ex* 
iftence of luch perfons ; whereas, by his tnter- 
ppfing, he docs manifeftly occafion a multitude 
of evil. But, if the latter be the cafe, then it 
would be an inftance of wifdom and goodnefs for 
God to interpofe^ and by his particular* pro- 
vidence render the conception of all vicious per- 
fons abortive 5 whereas,, his forbearing to do this 
is a manifeft inftance of the contrary. 

With refpeft to the firji branch of the objcdti- 
cn, it is fufficient to anfwer, that God does not 
interpofe, as aforefaid, to render thofe adtions 
fuccefsful upon which human conception depends; 
conception being as much the produce of^ and un* 
der the direction of the lavirs of natttrCy as any other 
, branch of this fyftem of things 5 and thole laws 
are as exa^y complied with and followed in all 
thofe inftances in which conception does, as ia 
thofe inftances in which it does not foUcrw or ac >, 
company fuch aftions* 

With refpedLto the latter part of the objeftion^ • 
the anfwer is, that if it would be an inftance of 
wifdom and geodnefs for God thus immediately . 
to interpofe^ and thereby to prevent evil, by pre- 
venting the cxiftence of all vicious perfons, then it 
w^uld be a Me inftance gf wifdom aad ^oodneft 
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for him immediately to interpofc and prevent e 

very Jhipwreck every injurious fire, yea, every fudg 
of every kind. The confequence ol which wouli" 
be the CQu^cmct fufpeinitng of thofe laws by whic] 
the natural world is governed. So that the otkl 
jeaioD, in its laft refult, amounts to this, namcfy^ 
diat it would have been an inflance of wilHoia'l 
and gdodnefs for God net to have given baring 
to this world. But this objc<^ion cannot be m 
weight, except it can be made appear tliat there 1 
has heen xore mihoppmejs than happinefs inirodu* 
ced by it. 

If it Ihould be further urged, that tho* thui_ 
cannot be othcrwife than thty are in this refpeft^ 
in the prcfent ftate of things i yet God migh^^ 
it he had pleafed, have preve/ikd the exiftence] 
of ail vicious pcrfons, by giving fuch laws to < 
ihc rtatWal world, as would have introduced none 

I but peribns of virtue and honour : I arifiver, that 

^H&:e is not occafioned by any defe^ in the law o£j 

^^Bcure ; but, on tlie contrary, it arifes irom thac| 

^^ffhr^ and freedom of ai^tion which takes place is 1 

every moral agcul. The * luiman compoficion i» | 

excellently conftituted to ferve the purpofes of I 

vktuc and true goodnds -, and, upon the. whole, T 

^^fends to render man an agreetskle and a nfeful crea- 1 

^^■re. But then, as man is a moral agent, he xiiuft j 

^He at liberty to direil or rejlrain his inclinations I 

and endeavours, either to ferve the purpofes of.l 

virtue, or the contrary -, fo that when vice tal:e* i 

place, this is fo far from being the produce c£m 

^e laws of nature, that, on the contrary, it is f 
t perverjion and ahufe of tliofe laws -, anil fuch i 
rufc is the fubjed of every man's free choice. So 1 
at to fay, God might luve given fuch laws as- j 
would hr.ve prevented this evil, is ti^c lame as to 1 
Jay that he might have prevented our eigendts.. 

K' Jk^jjv Vindicaxion of God's Moral CWa£v.«. 
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Bcfidcs, this objeftion is founded upon a fuppofi- 
tion, that God foreknows in what inftances, and 
to what degree, every man will be either virtuous 
or vicious, before his formation or conception. 
But this is only prefumed, and not proved ; and 
therefore as the Jirength of the objection chicfljr 
depends upon the truth of this fuppofition, fo, till 
this point is proved^ the objection cannot be of 
any weight. Again, 

Secondly^ It is urged, that whereas all the moral,, 
and a great part of the natural evil which is in 
.the world, is occafioned by that liberty and free*- 
dom of aftion which takes place in man -, and, 
whereas God foreknew that man would abufe that 
liberty, and that he will be feverely punifhed in an- 
other world for that abufe ; therefore liberty, 
upon the whole, is a curfe and not a blefling ; it 
being better for man not to have this power^ than 
to have it, and be liable to abufe it ; and, confc- 
quently, as the with-holding this eift from man 
would have been aninftance of wimom and good- 
nefs, fo the making man a free creature is a ma- 
nifeft inftance of the contrary. 

I anfwer^ firjl^ Whether God does or does not 
abfolutely foreknow the aftions of men is a dif- 
putable point, which, I think, cannot be abfolute^ 
ly determined on either fide ; and therefore the di» 
vine prefcience ought not to be brought into the 
cafe ; becaufe, to argue from thence is to draw 
conclufions from uncertain principles. And as 
to the punifllment which will be inflicted on vi- 
cious men in another world, this will be done in 
a way perfedlly covfiftent with divine wifdom and 
goodnefs. And whereas, in the objeftion, man 
is fuppofed capable of exifting^ and enjoying the 
pleajures he now taftes, tho* deftitute of liberty ; 
and that God might have given or with-held tnfe 
power from him as he pleafed 5 this, I think, is 

a wrong 
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s ceroa* rcprefentation of the cale i becaufc liberty 
ii abfolulely lucejfary to conltitute fuch a creature as 
man> and to render hitn capable of tliofc plca- 
fuKS he now enjoys. The pieafures v/itli which 
man is here entertained, whether fcnfual, intel- 
kfiuaJ, or moral, fuppofe him polTeffcd of the' 
faculties of tntelUgmce and aSivtty, to render him 
capable of thofe pleafures. So that where thefa 
faculties are wanting, as in Jlones, trees, and th« 
like, there is an utter incapadty for tlie enjoy- 
ment of thofe pJeafures ; and if agency is necelTa- 
ry to render a creature capable of tailing the plea- 
fures which tliis globe alibrds, then liberty is ne- 
cellary \ becaufe, ftridly Ijieaking, agency and 
mKTcy are the fame thing. So that the queftioik 
wil! be at laft refolved into this, nanuly, whether 
it be cenjifitnt with, or rather, whether it be an 
ia/iMce of wifdom and goodiiefs, or of the con-- 
tnry, for God to call fuch a creature as mafi into 
being. To which I anfwer, 
Secondly, That man, as a free creature, comes 
f tinder a two-fold confidcration, viz. Jirft, as a 
fpecies of beings, who ftand ^elated to the reft 
of the animal world; and, in the exercife of their. 
liberty, are the occaficn of both evil and good to 
them. And, fccoadly, as a fpecies of beings, Vfho, 
in the exercife of their liberty, are intrcduSiive of 
both evil and good to each other. If we confider 
man, as he ftands related to the reft of the ani- 
mal world, in this view th.e ivifdom and geodnejs 
of God are abundantly difptayed ; becaufe man, 
in the excrcile of his liberty, is introduiftive of 
much more happincfs to the animals below him, 
than the contrary. For tho' fomc particular 
^^mrnahy or fomc particular _/^fty« of them, may 
^^Beive more evil than good from the hands of 
^^Kn ; yet this is by no means the cafe, with re- 
^He& CO the animal world in general. It is by 
^H ¥ 4 man's 
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man's labcur and indnJiryX\\zx,xht catthis cultivated « 
and improved, by which means yeild a plentiful a 
increcfc for their ufc. It is man who watches the i 
feafons, and gathers in the fummer to prefervc ^ 
them in the winter, and makes that provifionj 
for them which they are by no means capable of . 
doing for themfclvesw So that, thro* the care ; 
and induflry of man, multitudes are called into 
being, which otherwife would have no exiftencc. 
And as to thqfe that would have exifted, the lives 
of multitudes of them are rendered more bapfy^ 
and their deaths lefs affeiiive than otherwife they 
would have been. This, I think, will appear to 
be the cafe, if we confider the fpecies of mankindf 
as fepcraud from this globe \ fo that, I thinks 
it may be truly faid that man is a bkjfingy or an 
inftance of divine goodnefs to the tmimal worlds 
Again, if we confider man as a fpecies of beings 
who ftand related to, and in the exercife of their 
liberty are the caufe of both evil and^good to each' 
other ; in this view alfo, the producing of man 
into being will appear to be an inftance of divine 
wifdom and goodnefs. Man^ in his natural com* 
pofition, is not only cdpable of happinefs, but he 
is likewife cecellcntly conftituted to promote and 
carry on the ccmmon happinefs of his kind. So 
that the wifdom and goodnefs of God arc abun- 
dantly fhewn in the human tnake and coriftitution ; 
and tho' man is capable of vitiating his nature^ 
and abiifing his liberty, and thereby brings unhap- 
pinefs upon himfelf and others of his fpecies ; yet, 
I think, this ought not to be a bar to his exif- 
tence, becaufe, upon the whole, the evil introdu- 
ced by the abufe of man's liberty is by no means 
equal to the good introduced by a right ufe of it. 
•It is true, that men are too apt to abufe their 
liberty, to ferve the pui^ofes of vice and wickednejs^ 
j^jd thu tktrc s^rt fome perfons '^nd fom£ places^ and 
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perhaps fome fiofons, m which vice runs mud 
higher than in others. But as to tlic generality 4 
of men and of thtir aclioiss, if the cafe coutd \_ 
fairly examined, I imagine, that virtue and hap< 
pinefs would appear to have much the prcceJen^ 
in tliem over their contraries. For tho' die in 
ftances of perfons extraordinarily virtuous are bij 
few, when compared with the generality of mai 
kind ; yet that is likewife the cale of thole who a 
exiraerdinarily vicious. The bulk of mankind, i 
their actinns and characters are mixed, partly good J 
and virtuous, and partly evil and vicious 1 fo they 1 
abound in the former more than in the latter. Am' 
this, I think, would evidently appear to be ^h^ 
cafe, if men would judge impartially from theiil 
own experience herein ; then, I imagine, thai 
would be forced to conlefy, that they have, it 
ihe courfe of their lives, met with many more in-l 
fiances of truth and honejly, of hndncfs and heut-A 
fienc£, than of their coiitraries. I I'peak this ofl 
the generality of mankind. Men are generall/l 
more inquifitive about the lad than the good deeds J 
of their neighbours j by which means the formwj 
of thefe fuiniflies out matmals for converfarionJB 
much more than the latter i fo that men's ge^M 
seerks Hi rcnceakd, whilll their evil deeds are pub;^ 
iJthcd upon the houfe-cop. Bcfides, c/ie vicioul^ 
flftion ("like a dead fly in the ointment ofperfunr 
Ipoils a man's character, and makes all his go£ 
deeds to be overlook, or clfe looked on with j 
ivii eye. Moreover, men are apt to have 
fnicker faife of the injuries done them, than of thol 
benefits tiiey receive from each other. Aud all 1 
diefc give occafion for a kud clamour, and raife a 
isvincible p-ejudice againft our [pecies j every ont 
being ready to complain ot the general prcvi- 
I kncy of vice, tho' no one will allow the charge 
^^o be juli, wiiJi relpct'l to Jiiir.fpjf. U" each. "lu^im- " 
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dual ihould be charged with having been more. 
frequent in the pradkice of faljhood and injuftice^ oi 
iruelty and inhumanity^ than of the contrary vir- 
tues -, I imagine there are but few who would 
plead guilty. Upon the whole, I think, there is 
jujt ground to prefume that it would appear, if it 
could be tried, that mankind (bad as they are, 
or as their cafe may be reprefented by an artful 
complainer) have much more virtue than vice 
amongft them ; and, confequently, that the cal- 
ling them into being is a manifeft inftance of di- 
vine wifdom and goodnefs. And, 

Tho* fome men will be punifhed with unjpeak* 
elk mifery in another world for their vicious beha- 
viour here •, yet, I think, that ought not in rea- 
fon to bar a ^ wife and good God from calling our 
fpecies into being ; lince it is much more unrea^* 
fonahle and unkind^ on the other fide, for God tb 
withold his kindnefs and benevolence from a fpc- 
cies of beings, merely becaufe fome of that fpc- 
cies will fooliflily and wickedly exclude themfelves 
from being fharers in it, and bring upon theni- 
felves extreme mifery. Again, -* 

Tbirdljj It has been likewife objefted, that I 
have not gone to the bottom^ nor reach'd the nuUn 
difficulty urged againft human liberty^ viz. that as 
motive in the excitement to aftion ; fo a man is as 
much forced or compelled to aft by that excitement, 
as a flone is to fall to the earth, when it is thrown 
up into the air 5 becaufe he not only does^ but he 
niujl aft according to the laft ov final judgment of 
his undcrftanding, that is, he ivill and $m^ always 
do what he judges hejl at the time, it being im- 
poflible for him to do otherwife. 

This, I think, I have fully * anfwered in the 
traft reterred to ; wherein I have fhewn, that mo- 
tive is not a pcj^^er or a^iive caufe^ but barely a 
J^ajhw rc*afbji of the aftion \ ar\d va v^\\\c\v 1 Ivwe 

* I'iiulication of God's lAox^Q^aiX^bSltx. 
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likrwife fliewn, that a man is not under a nscej^ty 
of doing what he judges belt at the time, whe- 
ther the term heft be uled tofignily what is judged 
belt upon the •u;hok, or what is judged will give 
him the gnalefi prefent pkafure. The cafe is the ^ 
fcme, whether the term heft be ufed to iignify ■ 
what is belt for a man'ifelf, or what is belt for the ■ 
piblnk, or the like. In which cafes, it is mod • 
evident, that no man is under a neceffuy of doing I 
what he judges belt at the time, taking the term 
ig? in any one refpeft whatever. The fame pcr- 
fcn at one time, chufes to gratify a natural incH- 
Mtion, without entering into the quejiion^ whe- 
dier that gratification, upon the whole, be belt, 
or not i at another rime he refolutely Ibllows his 
inclination, iho* under a ccnviftion chat the gra- 
ttiication, upon the whole, is •wrong ; and, at 
another time, he chufes to deny himfelf that pre- 
fent pleafure, becaufe he is convinced that, upon 
the whole, it is tvU. And therefore to fay that 
this perfon did, in all ihefe inftances, do what he 
jud^d bell at the time, is ro fix to the term beji . 
i^erent and contrary ideas, and to introduce the J 
utmoft confufion. j 

If it fhould be farther urged, that tho' a man i 
does not always do what he judges belt at the 
time, fiippofing the term hj be ufcd in the fame 
refpeft ; yet he does always do what he judges 
belt, ufing that term in one refpeft or other : I 
arifwer-t admitting this to be true, yet it is not to 
the purpofe ; the being belt at the time, that is, 
the giving the greateft prefent pleafure, and the 
being belt upon the wholi?, thefe are different an4 
nntrary ideas, wlien they come in competition ; 
' It is, when one is an excitement to adt, and the 
ler is an excitement to the contrary ; which is 
quently the cafe. So, agnin, tl.e being beft 
ia waji'sIcU', and :hv being b'^ft for t\\e ^\fo- 
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Iwk* art dificfcn: znd contnry ideas, when thqf: 
corrjc in competidcn, as aforeuid. And thero 
fbrr, 2s thei? is cor jny thing in the human com- 
pciiuon which mjifsrilj d^tfriKna a man to prefer ■ 
a pr?l"ia: gvx^i co what is beft upon the whole $ 
to whi: Ykiil giw him the grearcll prelent plea- 
Jure ; nor :o pm'er his own intercft to that of the 
publick, r.or tiie publick ir.zercll to his own ; lb 
fn::n hcr.c;? it will roliow, that aJjcn^ in either 
caic, is d'-e procure, nc: of ju\(^:y, but of liber^ 




he nii^h:, if r^ hid plc^ei, have chofe the coh* 
AciL"^ if a n:^n pr?!trs his own intcreft to 
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ti\at cf ti\o pcblick cr prcicrs the pubiick to his 
own, in either cai'e* i: li a nianifetl inilanceof A- 
/iTA ; iVeinc: tl:ere :> rvx ir.y thmg.in nature which 
mvc£i::'.y drterxines hini ro be cixritt generous or 
</>■>, So tJut ihe c.vbc :uch a latitude to the 
jc.ri .v;r c>vs re: inec: r-.^ cale at all. 

If ii ihou'.i t>? firther urgf j, that when a man 
pr: er> a pir.V.v: gcoi co rut which is beft for 
hi-.r., v:\v. :h? whole; 'if :::en 'ud^esthat beft 
\\\.^\\ ;> jhe f-.b .c: c: >.:s rixient choice, or clfc 
Ik n>x\ x- ao: ci;u.c :: : i -■ ; ■rc'sr, this is a miftake; 
r>" i: u nur. vhuiW ,i prefer.: plciilzrr, in oppofiiiam 
JO f u: \vr/A\\ is be.:, ujvn the whole, when he 
ivike^i the ,v:5v.M-; >5 i>erK«n tlieaij then it if 
: v^\^^;;i^> for h: i: :o chuie the former, under the 
V v.Viix^x^ntion o:" «;^ i«ing Af •» becaute it b impof- 
llKc fvX' a nun to vr/dge it beft in the prelent a^ 
k is r.V'C ^>o«V;bk, in tlie nature of the thing, for 
a man tojud^» t2iac a pccfent msoKiumj ^ufurt 
is itttl^ bemr don a l£tarr gnl, that is vaftly 

I a mmftiid lime more <£Kr4^iSf . 
1 wavoidably appear beft 
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wery Aich agent to over-rulc his judgment, and ' 
ifirrcby to make himfelt otherwiie : I fay, this" 
will unavoidably be the cafe, if he takes a vipst 
af thefc, and makes a cotnparifon betwixt them ; 1 
if he makes no fuch comparifon, then there is ' 

place for the term bejl in the prefent queftion ; 
dicn the prefent pleafures becomes a motive to 1 
afhon, not under the confideration of its being I 
btft, but under the confideration of its being a. ■ 
fr^cHt pleafure. And tbo' aman cannotcomniand I 
hffjudgmenc, and make himfelf think that thaeH 
jdeuiire is rzaWj p-eferrebk to a vaftly greater and A 
more durable future good ; yet he can command \ 
Iwaflaons ; and herein confifts his Hberiy, he can \ 
ppt or der^ himfelf xhit pleafure, as he pleales. 

■If it ihould be farther urged, that in this cafe ( 
a man does what he judges oeft at the time, notj 
as beil, when compared with a greater good j J 
but, inoppoficion to feif-deniat, he judges it bet- 1 
ar at that time to gratify his incHnation than to ■ 
deny it : I anfu'cr -, that men do fomctimes pnfcr 
a prefent pleafurc to fclf-denlal is allowed; but 
tlat a lenfe of prefent pleafure compels them to J 
chufe it, this is denied upon good grounds, t'/z.n 
becaufe every act ot felf-denial is an inflance of, ] 
and thereby an r.idmt frocfoi the contrary. 

If it ihould be urged, that, when a man denies ■ 
hintfelf, as aforefaid, he then judges fq)f-denial 
beftj not bell, considered as felf-denial, but aaj 
blelcis CO a greater future good : I anfjusr, thacj 
to U^ the term left in lb Icfc and confujed a way,j 
as above, fomctimes making it to fignify what isj 
beft jn one refpett 1 and when tliai will not anfweKJl 
die purpofe, then to make it fignify what is beftj 
in another re(pei5t; and Vi-hen that will not do,jn 
then to tack about to the former fenfc of the term, i 
ke/l, and lo on : I fay, thus to ring the changes 
lipoa ihc term Af/? is to j>hy with Yjox As ^ and\DSR.i ' 
amv Mke /a/n/^r dmn ^r^ummt, T R ft. C T 
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: 1 rcr.(2rr k capable of being fuch a rule. For if 
iiiive an any propoQdons in the BiHey whidi 
n'her. rightly ur.derllcod are pbunly r^ugnant to 
tr.f r^r-re cr taith of things, all fuch prc^x>fiti- 
o-s --ll he :C:.c-x'c. E3 \xfalfi. And if the Bible 
hvs i.-Tivr. 3 tiiiV propcfition in one inlbmcc, and 
»-ir: 7;:":cr. toor.fpc:n:, then it uwry do thcfamc 
in iry cth:r ir.tHrxe, ar.d with relation to any 
cth;rr;:r.t. I fay, this nrajr be the cafe, for any 
th:r^ v-e k:io« t^-- the contrary ; feeing it hds not 
g:v;n u? ar.y:-'*.-'';.\V'^V, by which wccan judge* 
»"h;:r.rr Oie "n -'oiitiori rcrcrr'd to be true, or 
filit. Ar.d cc:iei^L-:::r!;.', if this were the Cafe, 
tiwn :hsr? covii". r.ct iny th:r.g be fairly concluded 
iion the r.v.V ; ar.d tKenrfoic it would juftly be 
«.-.»i,'j ircfii b;::-^ :hs rale cf truth in any point 
» hi:t\'er. 

\i i: ■■■.cv-v". be :V.:J, thi: we have the uft and 
eictivireo! »:\t w-ijr'-. ■M-.-.r!^ by which we difoem 
And 'u\-Cf. wjwthir thf 'j--roi»ofirion laid down be 
trci\ cr i'.o; -. Oi."". i fav. mac -a. ercry fuch in- 
llanof i; ;* r.,-: :h; 5r.'>, b:.:t the evidence ajiling 
tK^m thr -:,■?.■:•■.' ./ »'i;'.i.', which is the rule of 
m:J» to vij. i^o i'.-.i: if the Biole be admitted as 
the x\\i V-:' :r:"i. :hen :he rorcmenrion'd qualifi- 
vu;ion n'.;::: tv 3.!.-n:t:ri as an tfeutial proper^ oi 
ihi$ r:.:!? ■. .v:c. coi^ffqueritiy, every propoficion in 
tSf ?'.• - , w h;ch L-i ::s ii:na! J';7!fi is repugnant to 
t(K r.-:-.:rv or :,* :he truth w thLigj, fuch propofi- 
tii^n rr;;;: .-i-: K: undehbxKi literally, but figura- 
ti\x'y. A? thus. Jsbr. vii. 38. He ibat keSeveth 
I If ' wrf tfkit h'.h»^l:f^j; Tivers of inir^ 

mm. Nowl^ft^^ \!^' Bii'U be admitted as 
Aft wrt>''rfgiiBiiftcn this propofinon muA be 
UnA'fft^lB gipM^ i iKcaufcdicierms of which 
it U ^^Maa«fi^UM^nAM4 Uhrnuly, that is, if 
whirh romtnoa" 
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pugnani to the nature and tiie truth of ihi^pA 
And, 

Tho' the propofitions contained in the Bible a 
partly literal and partly figurative, yet there a 
not every-whcre land-marks let up to point out tdi 
us, which is the one, and which is the other.! 
Neither has it given us any certain rule of judging} 
what is intended by thofe figures; neither is there 
conftituted an infallible living judge to determine in; 
cafej of this nature. So that this is left to be dif^ 
covcr'd by the buman underjianding \ man mult cxJ 
ercifc his reafoning capacity, by a careful reflefti- 
on, upon the nature of things in general, and J 
, in particular upon the fubjeft to which the propo- ] 
^pofition relates. And from thence he mult A- ?^ 
ducCy whether the propofition is to be underltoodv j 
Hterally or figuratively -, and it figuratively, then' \ 
what is intended to be fct forth by thofe figures^^ 
And this, of courfe. Jays a foundation for mij^ 
takes, feeing men are hable to underftand thofti J 
propofitions (^/^£«/^, and to make different sp- J 
^:f«/;o»j of ihofe figures ; and confequently, tho*-! 
the Bible be admitted as the rule of truth, yet icT 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, be an abjolute 
ficurily againit error. Thus, with relation to the 
foremcniion'd propofition. He that beiievi-tb en me 
"' 1 Chrift) out of his belly jball fiow rivers of U- 
<; water. I have already oblervcd, that thaj 
of this propofition mult be underftoodjf** 
vefy, becaufc if we underftand them literally^.i 
I -the propofition is plainly repugnant to t[-»m 
irc and the truth of things. So that the cjuef' f 
b jiere will be, what is intended to befettorth-l 
(jdtoie figures. Now, tho' fume men's opinion I 
a is as follows -, He ihat lnhevdh c» me, that J 
E vhc has an affecting ' fenfe of thofe impor- J 
I >iCrtKhs which I have publiihed to the world* J 
"' ■ if helly Jhallfie-J: rivets cf kvm waler ; thaiJ 
JS. G 
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is» this will be in him a principle of action which 
will bring torch plentiiuUy the fruit of good 
works : I fay, cho' this is fome men's fenfe of 
the aboyemention'd propofition, and tho' they 
tliink. this is all which can be deduced from a 
careful refleftion upon the nature of things in ge- 
neral, and upon the fubjedt to which the propofi* 
tion relates > yet they may miftake, becaufe there 
may poflibly fomething elfe be intended to be fet 
forth by thole figures. I fhaU not here enter into 
tlie queftion> what is intended by thofc words» 
He that ielieveth on me^ Gut ef bis belly JhsUjlow 
riiers of living water •, but what I obferve is> that 
as thei-e is no infalUable rule of interpretation laid 
down in the Bible ^ and as there is not a nuaty or 
boify of merty conftituted to be an infallible judge of 
tl\c Icnl'c of fcriptune j fo, of courfe, it inuft be 
tlie work of the human underjlanding to do \U 
And this opens a wide door to error. And as no 
man, or body of men> is conftituted ah infallible 
judge ot the fcnfe of the Bible^ to or for any other 
man, fo, in the nature of the thing, one man i» 
not MfU'O'di^ii to anochcr man, or body of men» 
for his fcnlc of fcripturc in this or in any other 
y\m\t \ teeing no man can be obliged to-fubmit bis 
jk^pffi^i to ;inother in any caie, where chat other 
has no •;:b.'iv«i;v over him. But noman, or body 
%>t !r,cn^ can have an authority over thejudgmcnts 
of othvT n'ieiu cxoopt he, or d>ey, be cooltituted 
an f^'«'\V;/'> ;mi;<.s to give an ^fohue and eerimn 
4(V.'r wf v4/fV« in the cafe r^im'd to; which no 
u\iU\, v>r l\\ly v>r ir.cn^ can /^nriv themfelTcs to be. 
And« ihcrctvMw il^ another man fliould give a 
dJPt ixtt VttiX^s ^ the atorefaid tejtt, to what I 
m^y )H)t upoa it^ it w^duld be uaoa^ andoiv/fbr 
mb M ^ilit|pe& liinH ud not kim ill upon diac 
i ^ikk lit alike icnicl and inhu- 

r nui» or body of 
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men, to dJfrefpeEt or treat me /// for the like reafon. 
And, 

Tho' the church of i?omf pretends to be infaHi- - 
bk^ and under the fheltcr of^thac pretence fets up 
her fenfe of the fcriptiire, as the fumdard for all 
men to govern their judgments by, and requires- 
them to receive her lenle as the trus fenft -, yet, 
alas ! fhe is not able to produce the fliadow of a 
p^f for what (he thus afliimes ; and therefore 
ihe mud ftand condtTitned^ in the judgment of God, 
and of every judicious man. Tiio' it mitft be 
granted^ that fhe is much more excufahk than chat 
«CT, or hody of men, who make no pretence to , 
infallibility in the prelent cafe, and yet fee up 
ibarfvife of the Bible as the ftandard for other " 
men's judgments to be framed by, and pffiicl and . 
pieve them, if they refufe- fubjeiftion to it j 
which procedure, fiirely, is moft exceeding nion- 
Prous and vile. And, as men are licble to err, in 
the prefent cafe, fo if ofie man, or body o/"ws», j 
fets up his or their opinion of things, as the ftand- 1 
*rd for other men's judgments to be formed by,,J 
this is making not the Bible, but his or their opi- 1 
nion of things the rule of truth ; feeing fuch a 
man, or body of men, is not conllitutcd an in- 
fallible judge, and fo is not qualify'd to give an ab- ' 
Iblutc and certain determination in the cafe before 
us. This is what the church of licms are well 
aware of; and therefore tliey not only infift upon \ 
the abfolute nccedity of an infallible judge to de- 
termine in matters ot faith, and to guard and fe- . 
Ii men from error, but they Ijkewife infift;- J 
Jhat infallible judge is 'Mlh them. And, as ihtf I 
S^f inlill upon the abfolute neCclTity of an in-J 
ible living judge to determine in matters orj 
faith, and thereby to guard and fecure men fronjj 
error ■■, fo they ground that necefTity upon this pro-'l 
BgfotW j f'z. ^Jl'hat all errors, in timiHn of jailM 

■r c 2 Q^ 
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art damnable. This is the foundation or ground^ 
work upon which that prodigious fabrick, viz^ 
poperjy refts. Make void this foundation and 
tYicfirer^tb of popery, in point of argummtis loft 
and gone. And as popery, fo perfecution is found- 
ed upon the fame principle ; for tho* every perfe- 
cutor does not infill, )hat all errors, in point of 
faith, are damnable, yet generally they infiity 
that tbofe errors are foy which they perfecute for ; 
which comes to the iame thing, becaufe it is the 
damnabknefs of error which is the ground of per- 
fccutiou in either oafe. So that if the foremen* 
tion'd propofition^ viz. that errors, in point of 
faith, are damnable, can be fhewed to be erront- 
ous^ then popery aud perfecution^ in point of argu- 
ment, muft fall together. But building upon the 
foremention'd foundation is like building upon 
the fand, which when juft reafoning and folid ar- 
gument is brought againft it, then the foundation 
is wafhed away, and the ftately ftrufture, which 
rcfls upon it, falls to the ground. For, as the 
Bihk^ when admitted as the rule of truths is not 
an abfolute fecurity againft error, as I have fliewn 
above •, fo all errors, of what kind foever, which 
f pring from it, cannot, in the nature of the thing^: 
lay 2L yuji fowtdation for divine difpleafure, becaufe 
tliey are the produft of a myiaken ]uA^mtnt only, 
and not of a vicious mind. If the cafe w^ere other- 
wife, and mens miftakes were their crimes (tho* 
this, indeed, is an impojGTible fuppofition, becaufe 
eiTor cannot paflibly have the nature of a crime 
in it) or if God would confidcr it as crimnal (tho* 
this, again, is making another impolfiblc fuppo- 
fition, becaufe it is morally impoflible for God to 
be guilty of fo much weaknefs and injufiice) I fay^ 
if the cafe were fo, then there would be that abfo^ 
hiti neceffity of an infallible living judge, as the 
a^urcYi oi Rgtne contends for, to gtiard and fecwrt 
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men from error, becaufe without fuch a judge 
men would be perpecually running die utmoSi ha-' 
zard: Tho' this, indeed, would not prove the 
BiQiop of Rome to be that judgtt or that infallibi- 
iity is any where lodged in tlie chwcb of Rmm. 

Seeing then that error is the effedt uf judg- 
ment, and not of choice, and therefore cannot 
pofTibly have in it the nature of a crime ; confc- 
quenlly, error, let it relate to what point foevcr, 
cannot po/Tibly render men the fuilable and pro' 
firefySls of divine difpleafure. And as error is 
not criminal in itfelf, fo much lefs will Gcd con- 
lider and treat men as criminals upon tlie account 
of it J feeing God is a righteous judge, and therefore 
be will not efteem or treat any man as a criminal, 
OBEept he be really fo. And as this is the truth 
"'' the cafe, fo it is fuch an anfwer to the Papifts 

i perfsculors, as they cannot pofiibly get overj 
tifecaufe it is made up of fdf-evident prope/ttions j 
and confequently the above propofition {viz. that^ 
all, or that any errors in matters of faith artf 
dannable, and which is the greund-work of po? 
pery and perfecution) is to be denied ahfoluteh/, ic 
Hang plainly repugnant to the nature of things,^ 
and therefore is abfelutely falfe. To diftinguifii 
here betwixt points fundamental and ml funda- 
menial, or in other words, points of greater or 
lefs importance to mankind -, and to infift, that 
Want of failh, with regard to the former, will b^i 
judged criminal by Almighty God -, this is to ca(t_ 
2 mofl: (hameftil imputation upon the God of trulls 
and goodnefs ; feeing that the only proper ground' 
of aJTent or diflirnt, in any cafe, is not the greater 
or lefs importance of the fubjeft to which the' 
propofition relates, but only the Jirength or weak- 
Ktfi of that evidence upon which the truth or 
mioicfs of the propofition depends. And tince 
error does not eimgt its nature by the grcattr 
G ? 
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lefs importance of the fubjeft, but continues the 
fame in every fubjcft, of what importance Ibcver 
it be i confequcntly, diflent muft be equally cri- 
minal^ or innocent ^ whether the fubjeft be of great^ 
or of no importance to us at all. 

If it fhould be urged, that error^ in points of 
faith, does not become criminal hy.zny natural 
xilcncfs in error itfelf, but only in the prdent cafe 
it becomes fo, as it cafts contempt upon Almighty 
God, by being a diflent to a propofition which he 
has revealed : I anfwtr^ that no man ever yet 
refufed aflent to a proportion founded upon a di- 
vine teftimony, when huywn to be fuch. And if 
flilent is at any time with-held from fuch a pre* 
pofition, either for want of convi£iion that i; 
founded upon a divine teftimony, or that the 
fenfe of the propofition to which aflent is de- 
manded is the true fenfe i in either of thefe cafes, 
it is fo far from calling contempt upon Almighty 
God, that, on the contrary, it is no more than 
with-holding aflent in a cafe, in which, in the na« 
ture cjf the thing, it ought not to be given. In 
fuch a cafe God's veracity is not in the leaft im- 
pe^ch'd, and conlequently no injury is offered to 
his moral charafter ; becaufc the prelent queftion 
is not, whether the teftimony of God be a proper 
ground of credit, and fo whether all propofitions 
whofe credibility refts upon it be the proper oijeSs 
of aflent, that being granted on all fides ; but 
whether afTent ought to be given in a cafe, where 
there docs not appear fufficient evidence to deter- 
mine the judgment on that fide of the queftion 
to which affent is demanded, neither are thofe^ 
who demand that aflent, able to produce the. 
Jhadow: of a proofs that they are intallible, and 
fo are qualified to give an abfolute and certain 
cfcrermination in the cafe refen^id xo. I fay^ the 
is^ whether, in juch hl cajc^ ^'o^^^s^'^V 
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to be given j and I chint; it Is evident, from tbs'j 
nature of the thing, that it ought not ; and if fo, f 

then, fureiy, it is a maniftft contempt., and an injiay ' 
oRer'd to God's moral charadcr, to reprcfent hiijl ' 
as requiring af&nt, and punifliing men for with-"' 
holding it, in a cafe, where, in the nature of the 
thing, it ought not to be given. 

If it fhould be faid, that faith has the prqmife 
n't Jahaiion annex'd to it in the gofpe!, and that 
mfidelity is declared damnable. To this I anfwer^ 
that faith, or the want of it, is not to be under- 1 
flood in a _pij7o/o^A/W, but m t. moral fenje \ tha^ ; 

I is, men wiil not be fiivcd or damned for their 
pviftg or witb-holding their aflent to this propOr 

I fition, viz. that the gofpel of Chrift is a divine 
revelation; but they will be faved or damned, as, 
the end and purpofe of that gofpel is or is not 
anfwered upon them. It is tlie fame as if out 
Lord had faid, tho' men, by their fin and wick-% 
tdncfs, have expofed ihemfclves to the jiift dif-i 
pleafure of Almighty God, yet he now, by jajrt 
ttanifiry, makes this kind and gracious ofier to, , 
them, viz. that if they will repent, and bringf 
ibrtli fruits meet for repentance, then he will par-, 
don their fins, and receive them to favour i but," 
on the other fide, if they will, notwithftanding, : 
this kind offer, IliU go on in their wickednefs,j , 
then God will execute his higheft difplcafuic up-,' I 
on them. He that l/elteveih^ that is, lie who ac* 
cepts of this gracious offer, anfwers the end and^ 
purpofe of it, by turning from the evil of his. ; 
ways, and by bringing forth the fruits of newnefs.'' J 
of life, hejhali he favfd; but he that belisvnh not^', 
that is, he who unworthily rejcfts tliis kind, 
offer, by an obftinate continuance in his folly,. 
h; /hall be damned. This, I iay, is the fenfe of, i 

iaforcf^d dcdaration, as 15 abuuAan.xY'j evV, 
, jiot only from tlic nature of l\\c ^uti^eS 
- G i 
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but alfo from the tenour of the New Itijl^ 
^ment. If I was in a houfe with a company of 
men, and was abfolutely certain that the houfe 
would fall to the ground in an hour's time, and 
confcquently that every foul prcfent would in- 
evitably pertjh^ except .they fled out of it, before 
that fall ; and if I gave them timely warning of 
their danger ; in this cafe, it would not be their 
faith or their infidelity ^ with regard to this warn-> 
ing, but their going out, or their continuing in, this 
houfe ^ which would be the caufe of their fafe^ or 
deftruHion. So in like manner, man, by his fin 
and wickednefs, has expofcd himfelf to God*s 
difpleafurc, and Chrift is fent to apprize him of 
his danger, and to fhew him the only and the 
certain way of cfcaping from it, viz. by re- 
pentance, and reformation of his evil ways: 
Now if he fo far hearkens to this meflagc as to 
repent and amend, he will be faved, whether he 
is fatisfied of the divinity of this meflage, or hot ; 
but, if he goes on in his wickednefs, he will be 
damned, though he believes its divinity ever fo 
ftrongly. So, that in this cafe, it is not mens /»- 
fidelity^ ftriftly fpeaking, but their obftinati com- 
tinuance in their fns^ which is the ^r^iv;;^ and caufe- 
of their damnation. Befides, if the forementioned* 
terms were to be underftood in a philoibphical 
fenfe, then the propofition, to which they relate, 
would be plainly repugnant to the nature of things \ • 
becaufe it is morally impoflible for God to be 
fleafed or difpleafed with any agent, for barelf 
giving or with-holding his aflent to this or any 
other propofition ; this ailent being the efFcdt of 
judgment, and not of choice (as I obferved above) 
jnan being fo far paffive in the prefent cafe, as • 
that, if he attends to the fubjeft, he cannot thi^H 
^d judge otherwife of it than \^ dots. And, 
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As error cannot, in the nature of the thing, 
ky a juft foundation for divine refentment, fi 
much kfs ought it to be the occafion oi difpleafur\ 
to men, with regard to one another \ leeing it i| 
what all men are involved in, or at lealt the] 
cannot be certain of the contrary. For tho' 
man thinks himfelf in an error in any point, _ 
if he has a grain of modefty in him, he will a 
mit chat this may poiTibly be his cai'c in one i 
I ftancc or other, tho' he fees it not. And there- 
I fore for men to be aw^ry with, and to grieve and 
f e^U one another for their different epimons, in ana 
I cale whatever, is moft unreafoneible and cruel^ anf 
^ is plainly repugnant to that common gojdq 
rule, of doing to all othe)'s as we would they Jhoul 
do unto as. If error did draw forth divine difplea 
fure, and men would be plunged into endlefs mi- 
sery in another world for its fake, then, indeed,,- 
there would be fome Jljew of reafon for perfccu-j' 
tion, and for taking away mens lives upon th« 
account of it ■, as die lefs evil of a few is prefer-<i 
able to tlie much greater evil of many otherS(| 
For tho* punifhment is not a proper means od 
atpoiilion, yet it may be urged, that, in this calej 
it is ncceflary to guard and iecure the cot'^nwn go9^ 
The robber is executed, not to work a convi^ioii;! 
in him that robbery is an error or a crime, but 
bccaufe by robbery lie is become injurious to the" 
prefent common happinefs. So, in like manner^- 
if error were damnaik, then he that propagates i] 
it, muft be allowed to be (tho' not intentionally.- 
yet eventually) a common eamy to the future hap-: 
pinefs of mankind. And tho' taking away fuch" 
a man's life would be to him a great injury, yeC 
it may be urged, that Jt would be neceflary for 
ihc common fafety ; juft as when a fire breaks 

fprth, the pulling down one man's houfe is ne* ' 

fc«tfirf CO ikvc the burning of the town. "ftut. ^H 
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then it muft be remembercd, that if this be the 
cafe, there would be, as I obferved above, aa 
4ibfclute neceffity of an infallibk jttdgiy whom cvoy 
man could hare free recourie to, and receive from 
him an abfblute and certain determination of the 
xrafe in every difputable point whatever; for 
•ctherwife mankind would lie under the greateft 
jbardftnp pofljble. And, therefore, the Church c£ 
RamCy how contrary fbever fhe ads to the diriftian 
religion, yet fhe (till preferves a kind of cmf^emy 
toitb btrftlf \ Ihe pcrfecutes, as aforefaid, but 
then fhe infifts that thofe errors are danmaik 
which fhe perfecutcs for, and that there is with 
her an infallible living judge to guard and fecure 
men from thofe errors ; ind that when this be- 
comes ineffefinal, and error takes place, then fhe 
perlecutes merely out of neceffity^ thereby to pre^ 
vent the propagation of this evil, and as a pro- 
per expedient to prevent the future endlefs mi- 
iery of mankind. So that, as I faid before, if 
error were damnable, then there would be fbme 
Jbew of reafon for religious peffecution. But if 
it were admitted, that perfctution will follow^ 
as a juft confequence from the aforefaid princi- 
ple, viz. that error is damnable, yet it is by no 
means to be jtiftified : Becaufc, 

Firjiy He that pcrfecutes is not conflituted an 
infallible judge^ and fo is not qualified to give an 
abfolute and certain determination in any ctiipu* 
table point of faith y and therefore perfecution 
muft be "jorongy let it come from what quarter 
fbever. It is true, the Church of i?^«i^, in order 
to juftify herfelf in this cafe, pretends to be in- 
fallible J but this is only pretended, and not 
proved % therefore flie is not juftified by this pre- 
tence, but, on the contrary, ail her perfccutions 
piay be jnftly charged upon her as crimes. Again^i 
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Secondly, PerTeaition is not juftifiablc, bccaufc 
the forcmentioned principle is felfe upon which 
it is founded. For as nothing can be jufUy efteem- 
cd criminal, but a wilful chufing to do evil, when 
itU in our power to chulc and do the contrary, 
or a wilful chufing to omit doing that good which- 
is in our own power to do ; and as error is only 
a defe6t in the underji ending, and in which thewiU 
is not concerned ; fo, conlequently, error, in any 
point whatever, cannot lay s. jujl foundation for 
divine difpleafure 1 and, if fo, then it cannot be" 
a juft ground for perfeculJen. 

If it fhould be faid, that tlio' error, confider- 
ed as an aft of the underftanding, be not crimi- 
nal 1 yet when mens underilandings are mifUd by- 
iheir vicious incitnatiom, then the errors, which 
th"^ fall into, become criminal, bccaufe, if they^ 
had not indulged their vicious inclinations, their' 
underftandings would not have been mided, and 
confequently they would not have fallen into fuch 
errors. I anfiacr, whatever vicioufnefs there is in 
men, that muft, in the nature of the thing, b& 
criminal, in itfclf, and difpleafmg to Almighty 
God ; and if fuch vicioufnefs ihould, in any in- 
ftance, be the ground * and caufe of error, fuch 
error would not hereby become criminal ; becaufei' 
the feull in this cafe, does not lie in man's error, 
wliicJi is the efleft, but only in hh indulging his' 
vicious inclinations, which was the ground and 
caufe of that error ; and becaufc a man's vices y/il\ 
render him equally criminal, and difpleafmg to 
Almighty God, whether thofe vices are inlroduSi^a 
to any error, or not. The cafe is the fame, whe- 
ther error be the produce of Jlsfh, higetry, or die 

Sj 'vUhufiiffibditg ikr grouiJaiiJ cai^eaferrtr, I mean, whrt 
all's vicious inclinaiiOD; biafs his judgnitnt (tho' he dif- 
i« it not) and dii/infes him to Ivaji :u one fti; <>( iax 
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like ; in which cafes, a man's miftakes are not his 
trimes, becaufe, whatever criminalncffs he may be 
chargeable with, it arifes from his refufir^ or meg* 
kf'ting to make ufe of the means which he niighC' 
and could have made life of, to bring him to the- 
knowledge of the truth. I fay, whatever in fuch' 
a cafe is criminal in a man, it muft, in the nature 
of the thing, conjiji in^ and be ccnfined to that 
wherein his will is concerned, that is, wherein he. 
chufes to do what he might and ought to have 
avoided, or chufes to avoid what he might and 
ought to have done. Error, or a wrong judg- 
ment, being ftriftly and properly the aft of -the 
underftanding, and in which the will is not con-* 
cerned (it being impoffible, irt the nature of the. 
thing, for a man to chufe to err) it cannot poffi* 
bly have in it the nature of a crime ; and there- 
fore, how faulty foever men be that are in error,, 
when they negleft or refufe to make ufe of the - 
means proper for their conviction, their errors 
cannot be jujlly charged upon them as their crimes^ 
but their faultinefs mufl arife from fomethiog 
wherein their wills are concerned, as I obfenred 
above. 

If it fhould be farther urged, that men are not: 

^ perfecuted for their errors confidered as errors, but 

tor their ohjlinacy and perverfenefs which led them 

into thofe errors, and whigh is the caufe of their 

perfifting in them : I anfwer^ admitting that fuch 

obftlnacy and perverfenefs may be juftly charge-- 

ablc.upon fome men, yet it cannot be zjuft ground. 

for' perfecution ; becaufe, firft^ no man can be a 

judgi vfho is juftly chargeable with fuch obftina^ 

(cy, and who not. The fprings of adtion are {o 

fdix a fecret locked up in every man's own breaft, 

that pne man cannot be an ahfolute znd infallible 

judge^vfli^t are the fprings and caufe of aftion to 

' »ny othermanj and ^herefprc, if one man chaigejj 

obftinacy 
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obftinacy and pcrverienefs upon another man, as 
[he ground and caafe of error in him ■, in fuch a 
cafe, he cakes upon him to determine a point, 
which he cannot pofTibly be a judge of. Tho '. 
caje is the fame, if we confider wV;oaj incHaatiom 
as the ground and caufe of error -, for tho' this 
my poflibly be the cafe, in fome inflances, yet it 
is what no man, or body of men, can be a judge of, 
» or for any other man J and therefore no man, \ 
or body of men, can have a right to judge of the I 
graimd and cnafe of error, except he, or they, be 1 
cooftituted an infalUble judgs, to give an abfolute j 
and certain determination of the cafe; which no | 
man, or body of men, can prove themfelves to I 
be. Again, feco'idly, error, in the cafes here re- 
ferred to, cannot be aya^^ro«Kf/ for perfecution, 
becaufe tho' it might be a mhforluns to the erro- 
neous perfon himfelf, yet it is no way injurious I 
to the prefen: or future happitiefs of mankind. Ifl 
a man (hould be in an error, and if his error T 
Ihould fpritig either from his obfiinacy or his vicioui ' 
iiidimtiom-, tlie cafe would be jiilt the fame to j 
the reft of mankind, as if ic had fpnmg from the/ J 
moft careful enquiry pofiibie ; fo tliat their happi- V 
ncfs and well-being, as to this world and the next, 
would no: be afte(^tcd by \i. And therefore tOj 
affiii! and p:':i:f}3 a man for erring, as aforcfaidj 
would be to do what we have no authority forJ 
and therefore would be unjuftif.abk. The cafe ^ 
tlie fame, wh^Ther error relates to this or thatj)«»n 
of faith, or Co the rtileof faith itfelf -, that i 
thriftians cannot be juftified in treating one ano. 
ther ill, for their different opinions, with refpefl 
to the cbrijliun religisn -, fo neither can drnfiiam of 
ivftdels be juftified in perfecucing one another^l 
for dicir dimrrent apprehenfions, with regard to'l 
ihs divinity of the ihriftian revelarion. For as'" 
duiftians canjiot, in the uati,:re of the thing, have? 
trigkP-^ 
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ft rigbi of domnUH over unbelicTers, fo as to Jk^^ 
mand their aflent to this propofition, viz. that ' 
the gofpel of Chrift is 2, divine revelation ; nor to ^ 
funijb them for with-holding their afient, when tfae^^ 
evidence propofed is not iufiicient to work theiy 
convidion \ fo, on the other fide, the unbelievers • 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, have a ri^t of 
damiman over believers, fo as to prohibit their ai^ 
ient, when the evidence produced, for the drtxmtf 
of the chriftian revelation, is fufHcient for their' 
Convi(5tion. So that perfecudon is equally ai»- 
reafonable^ and cruely and therefcHre is unjuftifiabk 
OA either fide. 

If it fhould be farther urged, that tho' error is 
not criminal in itlelf, yet it may be attended widt 
fuch ctmjtqtiences as are injurious to mankind, that 
is, mens errors may lead them into fuch proBices 
as are hurtful to their neighbours, and therefore 
" fuch errors ought to be rejtrained. I anfwer^ that 
as the end of government is to guard and fecure 
the common good, fo it muft be the bufinefs and 
duty oi governours to prevent and hinder men 
Jfrom bijuring one another, by making fuch laws 
as are proper to fecure mens perfons^ properties^ 
and reputation^ and to execute diofe laws by pu^ 
nifiing tranfgrejfcrs. But then it will by no means 
follow, that men are to be punifhed, antecedent to 
their faults, and upon a prefumption that one time 
.or other they will be guilty of them -, which is 
the prefent cafe. When men perform fuch adti- 
ons as are injurious to the commonwealth^ it is the 
bufmels of governours to correal and reftrain them, 
whether thofe aftions are the effeft of error^ or 
whether they fpring from any other caufe. But 
then the ground and reafon ot fuch correftion is 
evidently this, vi%. the huitfulnefs of the a£lxons 
tbeinfclveSy and not the right or the wrong judg- 
ment of the performer^ which may be the ground * 



or reaibn. of them. A man's wrong judgmerir,' 
kn any point, cannot hart or tnjurt his neigh- 
bours, till it be reduced to praSlice -, and, there- - 
(ore, till it be reduced to praftice, it cannot, ii%d 
the nature of the thing, be the proper objeci: ofl 
I rtjentment ; and confequently it cannot render ths I 
I man the proper cbjeS of correftion. Suppofe a J 
man fhould be of opinion that there is no fuch*| 
thing as properly^ and confequently that he has aa 1 
pod a title to poflefs and enjoy wiiat his neighbour I 
is legally pofleffed of as the poITeflbr. This opi- 
nion is as dangerous, with regard to its conle- ' 
quences, as any j and yet, whilfl: it condnuea' I 
uarcly an cpinion, or an ait of the man's judgment I 
only, it is not injurious or hurtful to any ; and \ 
therefore to pmiijh a man, for being of fuch an 
opinion, would be to punifli in a cafe, where there i 
is no fault or injury done, and confequently fo 
puniih where there is no juji ground for it. But 
if a man of this principle Ihould take the liberty 
la break in upon his neighbour's property, and 
Ihould eironeoiijiy diink himfelf innocent in fo do- 
ing, he would be the objeft of publick refmtment 
and correSiim; becaufe he breaks in upon the pub- 
lick trcjiqialiity-, which it is the lufmcfs of govern-*, 
mcnt to guard and feture. And in this cafe it I^l 
not a man's error, but his injurious aHionjy wliic^a 
render him ivortiy of punifiitneni, fuch aftionsj 
bring always to be prevented and guarded againft, 1 
ktthcm fpring from what motive or principle fo-J 
tver. And th^'efore, as on tlwKOn.e fide a maal 
Du^t not to be punijhed for his opinion, tho' cm 
roneous, becanfe his errors in judgment are no^ 
injurious nor hurtful to any ; fo, on the othcrl 
fide, if his error ftould lead him to anions whicljl 
are hurtful to iiis neighbours, he ought to com»l 
under a ptJiUik rejircint ; not becaufc he errs, buts 
becaufb be pcrfoims fuch actions as are hurt fid t " 
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others, snd are equally <ij hurtful, when diCJ 
fpring from error, as when they fpring from anj 
other cauie. And, 

j; s errorought to j^rftfwaman from corrciflion, 
when he performs fuch actions as are hurtful to 
his ncigiifaours ; fo when error relates to the per- 
fonal characlcr or poperly of others, and the pub- 
JjCation of it is, in iifilf, injurious, then fuch pub- 
J cation ought to be reftraimd. Siippofe one man 
ftjould erroneoujly think another man to be a tbief^ 
or -a kmvc, or that the prefent government is iUt- 
gal, and that it ought to be taken out of the hands 
in which it is lodged, and to be put into the hands 
of others ; in either of thefe cafes, the publicaiien 
of error is hurtful, as it is a breaking in upon the 
prfonal cbaraiter and property oi others, which it 
is the bulinefs of government to gu^rd and ft- 
cure. And tho', in the latter cafe, the govcm- 
ment is not unhinged by fuch publications, yet 
every fuch action is zjiep towards it, and therdorc 
it oi.ight to be reftrcined ; it being as fit that go- 
vernoLirs fhould guard and fecure their o-xn rights 
and poffeficns, as the rights and polfeffions of thofe 
they are gcvernours to. But, tho' the publica- 
tion of error is to be reftrained, when fuch publi- 
cation relates to the jserfcnal character or property 
of others, and is itfelf injurious and hurtful; yet 
it will, by no means, follow, that it is the bufi- 
ncfs and duty of governours to reftrain the pub- 
lication ot all errors whatever. On the contrary, 
it is the bulinefs and duty ot governours to guard 
and defend men from injury in the pubiicatien of 
their errors, except the publication itfelf be iwjft- 
rioHS and hwiful, as atbrefaJd -, for as man is a 
dependent creature, dcfigned for focicty ; and as the 
bufmefs of Ibciety is principally carried on by 
mens conveying their ideas one to another; fo it is 
the hf/mef:. and dnly ot governours to guard and 
preti^ 
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fnteSi men in ib doing, whilft chat conveyance ii 
do: injurious nor hiirrhil to the reft ot mankinds 
Every erroneous perfon thinlcs he judges J^g^^hi 
and that they arc in the wrong who are contrary- 
minded to him -, and as he is naturally difpofei, 
to publtlh his opinions, and thereby to bring o-i 
thers CO the knowledge of what be apprehends to 
be truth -, lb herein he ought, in reafon, to hi ' 
guarded and proceftcd from bartn, when the pub^ 
HCation of his opinions is no way murieus to iht 
petfonal charafter or property of any. Again, r 
If it fhould be flirthcr urged, thattho' true «-• 
S^icn, or that duty which mon owe to their Creatorj> 
and to thtir felloe-creatures, arifes from the rf/fj/)o]»j 
they ftand to God, and to each other, and there-i^ 
fore muft be perpetualfy and invariahly the fuTie in> 
all ages and places -, yet the exlernais of religisni. 
or the forms or modes ofworfhip, by which men 
pay their acknowledgments to God, are of an / 
diffa-gBt nature, and therefore may be varied as t 
clrcumftauccs of things fhall require; and as gon; 
vernours are the guardians of I'usirans bappiiK/s^ ft 
they ought to appoint forms of worlhip, and to pUr 
jijft chofe who dijjeut fi-om iheni, and who pay-. 
ihcjr rcfpcift to God in a way difterent from wha6 
^ government has appointed, becaufe fuch difi 
fifDt,introduccs diforder, and is ijp'urious to fociety. ■ 
ianfcvtry That as government was defigned fen 
"SUigsod ot mankind, by obliging each individua" 
ttpay that d^bt which (according to his conditio! __ 
aaicircumftances in life) he owes xafociely, andi 
hf guarding the perfens, the reputations, and the- 
fnperiies of men from being injured by each o- 
iherj ib governours ought to ule ^\\ proper means 
for the. attaining thofe valuable ends. And aa 
the ' appointing publick forms of worlhip, fLJr; 
men to pay their acknowledgments to God by, 
and perfons to minifter therein, and to be con- 
ftantmonitors to ftir up rl\c people to their duty, 
, y'ft.1 11. H mi'j 
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may he fttb/ervieHt to t\\tpuh/ick good; fo, I tliinlc, 
it is right and fit that governours Ihould mska 
fuch a provifion, that every one may have the 
eppertunity to pay tiieir publick acknowledgmenta 
to God, which the generality of mankind tlunk 
it is their duly to do. But then as the duty which 
every mans owes to his Maker arifes from that re- 
lalicn which he ilands in to him, and at fociety a \ 
no way vilerejied therein ; fo, in the nature of the 1 
thing, he is not anfwerabk to fociety for the per' i 
fermance of that duty, or the negk£l of it. If he 1 
worlhips God publickly, no man is ^gainer\ and, 1 
if he negle(5ts it, no man is a lofer thereby. If he ' 
worlhips God this inay or that way^ whiitt no man j 
is inured in his fo doing, he cannoty in the nature 
of the thing, be the proper object of publick re- 
fentment or correction. 

The ground and foundation of fociety, and con- | 
feqiienily of government, I take to be this ; man | 
is a dependent creature, wlio in a fingle capacity 
is not qualified to procure the comforts^ nor guard , 
againil the evils ot life ; fo that he is not only 
from the reafort of the thing, and from his focial 
affections, led into fociety, but alfo from his natu- 
ral indigent condirion in Jife, is under a kind of 
necefiity to fall into it, or of conftitutinga^wMf* 
ittierejl; by which means every individual is, or 
at leaft ought to be obliged to perform his part 
towards theyi(j9^/ of the vjbok, and confequcnt- 
ly of each individual, which they, in their fingla 
capacity, were not capable of doing for them-: 
felves. And likewife by this means all proper 
meafures are» or ought to be taken to guard and 
ficure each individual from that injury and barm 
which they, in thdr fingle capacity, are not qua- 
lified to fecure themfelvcs from. And a* gover- 
nours are no other than the mimiiers and reprefeif 
tatives of fociety, who aift for them, and in thcip 
place 
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]iface and ftcad, fo they cannot, in the nirure of 
Ihe thing, have any juft demand upon an indivi- 
dual, except in thofe cafes in which it is for the 
the ptblhk good ; neither can they juftly lay a 
rifiraint upon an individual, but in thofe cafes in 
which the puMick is ifijur'd; and confcqucntly they 
can have no right, as governours, to da/tand 
the ufc of thofe modes of worlhip which they 
provide, nor to punifli men for dijfenling from 
mem, becaufc the pubHck is not benefited by the 
former, nor injured by the latter. And, 

Whereas it is urged, that diffent from the forms 
of worlhip, which the government has appointed, 
introduces diforder-, and is injurious to fociety i it 
muft be granted, that there has been difference 
of opinions, with refpefl: to the forms of wor- 
Oiip among chriftians ; men have likcwife diffeii- 
ted from thofe forms which the government has 
appointed; much diforder U'a.^ followed, and much 
ittjttry has been done to fociety hereby. But dien 
it is to be remembered, thai fuch diforder, i^c, 
did not fpring from a liberty ot dilTent, but from 
a rejiraini ot that liberty- If men were left per- 
fcftly at liberty to worfliip God in the way which 
every man judged bejl, no diforder or injury to fo- 
ciety could polTibly attend it, provided there was 
nothing in the act of worjhip injurious to others. 
If every particular family had a particular mode 
of worlhip, no one could be a fufferer hereby, 
and confcquently no injury is done to fociety. But, 
if governours reftrain that liberty, by ptmifloing 
dijjenteri, then every evil follows. Men are then 
i^eied and grieved without any jult f^rw/^ ; they 
are templed to be i^poeritesy to violate their na- 
twei confcienc'es ; iht\r refentment is lai&d, and they 
arc by this means drcvjn into faults, which o-. 
therwife ihey would not be guilty of. It likewife 
vil-n.inded men an opportunity of infvUing 
11 2 ' and 
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and triumphing ctct their pcrfccuted neij^ 
of loading them with reproach^ and taking (cvtry 
oppcrtunity of adding to their burden. It would 
be endlel^ to enumerate all the evils which at- 
tend the refireint of liberty in this cafe. Add 
to this^ that, the diforders and injuries done te 
fociety^ here referred to, did not, ftriiJUy ipeak* 
ing, fpring from men's different religious opinions^ 
or modes of iA'orihip> but from that worldly wealfi^ 
and ctiikcrity to direct the underftandings and 
confcicnces of mcn^ which have been tacked to 
them, and which the leaders of each party have 
been too apt to affume to themfelves. If ne 
worldly advantage or difadv/infage had attended' 
men's religious opinions, or tnodes of worlhip^ 
which in reafoii ought not, then, I imagine the 
difputes ^hoxxt epifcopaey ^n^preslyteiry^ ^bo\xt farms 
and extemporary prayer^ and the like, would nol 
have been irtjurious or hurtful to mankind j but 
when honcurSy large poffeffions^ and authority anr 
tacked to this or that let of opinions, or this or 
that mode of worIhip„ this has proved a power-» 
ful temptation to each party to make ufe of all me- 
thods, how unjjuftifiablc foever,^ to gain or fecure^ 
them ; and this has introduced a world of evils 
and mifery ypcxp ma/ikind. It is »ot enough to 
fay, in this cafe, that it were better if all men did 
worlhip God in the fame way, becaufe then theirr^ 
would DC no place for contention upoo this foot«^ 
For admitting this to be true^ yet it i^ what is not 
to be expected v and to attempt to procure it by 
ferfecution is to make ufe of a defperate remedy^ in-t 
deed, a remedy a thoufand times worfe than the 
difeaie ; a remedy, which as already done fo 
much mifcbief in tne world, that one' would think 
every good man Ihould tremble at the thoughts. ol 
it. Byt farther^ 

U 
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If there Ihould be urged, in favour of perfecu-^' 
lion, fuch texts as thefe, Matl, xv. 13. Evay.^ 
fiant -zchicb my heavenly Father hath net planted^ fhatlX 
be rcoted up. I anf^ver, Ilhall not take upon me T 
10 enquire into the fenfe of thofe words of Chrift^ 1 
or of any other text in which men think chat per- 1 
fecution is counlemnced; all I fh^Il obferve is tliis, 1 
that each religious party will be fjre to interpret 
them in their cr.vn favGur., and to the prejidkeof < 
ihofe who are contrary- minded to them. And 
Irom hence it will follow, that if thofe words are 
zpreper argument, and the ground and reafon for" 
perfecution to one fcft of cliriltians, then diey will 
be fo to every other feft. And this, indeed^ 
wouid make good, in a literal iVnfc, thofe other 
wonds of Chrili, that he came not to bring peace on 
she earthy but a fword -, becaufe this would lay 3 
foundation for a thorough perfeculion, and Chrijlen- 
dem would become a Jie/d of Mood, The Papifti^ 
of courle, will confider themfeives to be the vine- 
yard which the Lord hath planted, and that all 
other fe£ts and parties of chrittians are plants 
■which their heavenly Father hath not planted^J 
and which, cherefore, are to be rooted up. Thc^B 
cafe will be the fame, with reipeiil:to Proteftantsi ■ 
the epifcopal party will confider llierafclves aS 1 
branches ai God' s plantings and that all other fcfts I 
are plants which their heavenly Father haih not J 
planted, and therefore arc to be rooted up. The | 
Prejhyteriam will likewifc, ot courfe, confider \ 
lliemfelvcs as branches of the Lord's planting, and J 
that all others are plants which their heavenly Fa- I 
ther hath not planted, and therefore Eo be rooted A 
up. This language and reafoning vv'ill fuit Inde- I 
feirdsnls, ylnabaptijls, ^.akcvs, Miiggktonians, and 1 
ail other fe£fs and parties of chriftians whatever j I 
they are, eacli of them, in theii- own ejlivmtion, J 
'JScb: branch of God's planting, the work of hlij 
l' H ^ handjl 
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hand -, whereas all others are plants which their 
heavenly Father hath not planted, arid therefore 
are to be rooted up. In uiort, this is fuch lan-^ 
guage and reafoning as will fuit all parties, and all 
countries, as well Norih and South-Britain^ as 
Spain or Portugal: every man may fi;ird his 
fword upon his thigh, and go forth in tJ^ nam 
and Slrengtb of the Lord his Gody and ftay till 
he has laid heap upon heap, becaufe every plant 
which bis heavenly Father hath not planted^ is to be 
plucked up root and branch. Thus Hands the caie» 
if perfecution be admitted upon fuch reafoning^ as 
above. But can fo vile a thing as perfecution, 
which introduces nothing but mifery into this 
world, and which anfwers no good end^ with rela- 
tion to another ; Can that, I fay, htjuftified^ix 
fo much as courJenanced from the religion of Chrifif 
no, certainly. The chriftian religion is excellent- 
ly calculated to promote the common tranquility,* 
by recommending peace^ unanimity^ forbearance^ 
brotherly kindnefsy and univerfal charity to our prac- 
tice. Yea, it recommends loving and doing good^ 
and contributing all we can to each other's hap^ 
pinefs in this worlds as the only fur e way to obtain 
the happinefs of another ; and therefore one would 
think it above the fkill of the moft fubtle fophifter, 
to extradt the deadly poifon of perfecution from it. 
And yet, how monjlrous and unnatural foever this 
may be, it has proved true in fa6t -, chriftians 
have not only perfecuted, but they have likewife 
endeavoured to juftify their conduct herein, from 
the chriftian revelation^ which, were it not for the 
commonnefs of it, would be too furprizing a 
thing to be imagined. Upon the whole I hope 
it appears that error is not damnable^ and that 
perfecution is not juftifiable. 

The ufe I would make of this difcourfe is to 
obfcrve, that as perfecution is an evil thing and 

bitter^ 
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htttr, and which can by no means be jvjlifed, all 
I have before (hewn; Jo it is high time that it| 
were bonified out of the ehrifiian world. Alasl^ 
How many weeping eyes and aching hearts hi 
xicauflejtf produced, and how many precious lives' 
have been facrificed as vWhns to it F Is it not,' 
then, full time for chriftians to think witli them- 
felves, that perfecution is not a beauly., but 1 
Htmjh to their profciTion ? and that as their obli- 
gation to lave, and do good to each other, arifc*' 
trom their being men, who are, by nature, enter- ' 
ed into the one great fociety, or commonwealth 
of mankind ; fo it is not their different opinions 
in any point, which can poflibly cancel or take off 
this obligation ? And, as perfecution is exceed- 
ing vile in itfelf, lb it does not change Us Harare 
from the different hands thro' which it paflcs 1 it 
continues the fame in all countries, in all parties, 
and in all perfons, tho' it is, indeed, !efs excufable 
in fome than in others, as being more inconfiftent 
with fome mens principles, than with other mens. 
And thus perfccuiion is lefs exciifable in a PrO' 
lepant than in a Papift, as I have (hewn above. 
And tho' fome men are apt to fee it in a different 
light, when they view it in anotiier party, than 
when they fee it in their own, it being^//iff(/over, 
and called by another name in the latter cafe ; yet 
it is not really another^ but the fame thing. The 
tuning and grieving men, for the lake of their 
rtSgious principles, is perfecution, whether it be in 
Poland or in Britain ; and therefore it ought to be 
equally delejled by us. The many cruelties prac- 
tifed iiy the Remas Cathoiicks have often deeply 
effeUed the proteftant world, and made every ten- 
der heart to bleed i and yet Proleftdnis have been 
too ape to (herijh that fipcr in their own hcfcniSf 
which, when fcen at a diftancc preying upoa 
H 4 others^. 
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others, raifes in them fo much horror and indigna- 
ticn. And, as perfecution does not change its 
nature, from the different hands by which it is ex- 
ecuted, fo neidier is it lefs perfecution, by rcafon 
of the dijjh'ent zvay^ or the different degree in which 
it is pracStifed. The afflicting and grieving men, 
for the fake of their opinions, is perfecution, in 
what way^ or in zvbat degree foever it takes place. 
He that makes his neighbour's differing from him, 
in opinion, the ground and reafon of his contri- 
buting to his unbappinefsy is guilty of perfecutioil, 
whether he afflidb him in this or that way, or to a 
greater or lefs degree, Perfecution in its notorious 
injlances i^fuch as the cruelties of the inquifition^ 
the maflacres oi France or Ireland^ the burnings 
of Smithfield^ the executions at TborUj and the like) 
is exceeding Jhocking to human nature, as it makes 
a deep impreflion upon the more tender part of 
our compofition, viz. our affeftions, and thereby " 
chills our blood, when we refledl upon it. And 
as the greater injiances only deeply affeSi us, and 
ftrikc us with horror ; fo fome men are apt to 
think that thefe only are vile^ and come under the 
name of perfecution -, whereas every injury ^ done 
to our neighbour, for the fake of his religious 
principlesy is perfecution, and has the fame natural 
vilenefsj of what degree foever it be. It fprings 
from the fame roct, and would, if indulged^ 
carry men to the \i\^t^ Jeverities. The fame 
fpirit which difpofes one man to bring another 
before the judgment- feat, in order to have him 
fncd or impnfohcdy for his advancing a propofition 
which cont/.idicls another propofition that had 
been advanced before, would, if indulged, difpofc 
him to hafc the other to execution^ tho*, poffibly, 
it is what at Rrft he did not intend. If thofe 
m^:a who are for moderate perfecution^ as fome call 
it^ fhoiiid be toJd, that the time would come in 

which 
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which they would imbrue their hands in the hleed 
cf their innocent xeigbiours, they would be apt M) 
cry out with Hazaely Am la dog, that I Jhatdd 
this great wickednefs ? And yet tlie lame moti't 
the fame fpirit which dilpofed them to the 
would, if followed effedually, lead them on 
do the greater evil. 

Is it then not high time for chrtfiiam, of aJI de^. 
nominations whatever, to put on the fpirit of 
thriftianily^ by putting on that fpirit and tcmpcf-j 
*'iich abundantly fliewed itfelf in him whoft, 
they bear ? The fpirit of Chrift is a Ipi _ 
love, and love lasrkeSh no ill to its Tuighbeur, 
as our being animated by this fpirit is what 
be an evidence t» us tliat we are Chrift's true' 

]ij'aples ; fo this will be fiich an antidote as will 

.tffettually expel and purge out of us the poifonoia 

ffirit of ftrficuiion. Perfecution is of a growing 

Mature \ and, when once it breaks out, we cannot 

bly judge where it will Hop i and, therefore, 

ought carefully to guard againft all approaches 

it, which will be efieitually done by fubjcfting 

r ter.2pers and aitions to Chrift's law of love. 

id, asweoLight to purge out every thing thatmajr 

■>ofe us to pcrfecution, fo we ought, from the 

fon of the thing, to ufe our endeavours tociwi 

controulxx., zt;hen or wherever it appears. Pcrfe- 

3n is a deadly evil, which every heart and every 

id fhould be engaged to b^mijb from this world. 

arc all, by nature, united in xhc one great focitty, 

comriionwealchof mankind; and cho' we are 

.vided into kingdoms., natioris, &c. which are parts 

and branches of that one great fociety -, yet our 

nmon witli one part does not deftroy our relation, 

^Bf take off our obligations to the reft. We arc, 

^^B>nature, fo far made guardians of each other's 

^^^^inefs, as that it becomes our duly, when their 

^H^eihcy calls, and our ability enables, to ranijlt 

^m- a^iftan< 
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Affiftance and fuccour to them. Let then eveiy 
Prot^aniy tvtry cbrijiian^ every man put forth h» 
endeavour to fupprefs and banifh, as a common cvil^ 
periecution from this globe. But, 

O Happy, thrice happy Britain ! ihe fitteth as 
a ^ueen among the nations, and as a Princefs 
among the provinces, and knows no fucbforrow^ 
being under the guardianihip of a Prince *, whofe 
feign has not been been polluted and itained with 
the blood of perfeauiony and I trufb will not ; a 
Prince who has hitherto not only made Britain*^ 
enemies to be at peace with her, but has kept her 
alio from offering violence to herfelf^ and from 
chrufting a dagger into her own breaft ; which is 
the cafe of periecution. Her children, tho* differ^ 
ing much in their religious fendments (which,, 
pofiibly, is the cafe all the world overt where men 
have not padlocks put upon their under/landings) 
may every one fit down under his own vine, and 
under his fig-tree, enjoying the fruits of their 
own labour, and have none to make them afraid. 
In her the fons of violence cannot hurt ; and, by 
the blefling of a good government, the lionijbj 
wotfijh fpirity which is greedy of prey^ and longs to 
devour^ is made peaceably to lie down with the 
iamb J yea, the kid^ the fallings and the young lion 
lie down together. O Britain ! may fucb peace 
long continue within thy walls*, and plenteoufnds 
within thy palaces ; and may thy happy days be 
lengthened out to many generations ; be thou as 
a city, that is at unity in itfelf, whofe members are 
cemented together by the fpirit of love. Let thy 
virtue and goodnefs render thee amiable in the fight 
of the nations •, and let thy glory fliine forth as 
the fun at noon-day. May thy guardian angel 
long continue to be fuch ; let him not go down 
to the grave, till he hath filled up z good old age^ 



and be gathered to his fathers as a fliock of com 
that is full ripe. May the Princts that fpring out 
of his loins be Britain's Protean to our lateft 
poftericy. And, O that it may be a iiadem in 
their crown, that they have anfwered the purpofcs 
of government, by guarding and fccuring the hap- 
piiicls of this people. And may every defign 
formed againft them., or Britain'^ profperity, be 
hlafied and brought to nought. But, can there 
be any man who can -wi/b the removal of fucb a 
Tsvtrtiment, whilft they liappily live under the^*- 
tiilien of it ? If any fuch there are, as they muft: 
be tmnjlers in nature, (o I tmft their number is but 
fmall. We are guarded from enemies abroad, and 
kept in the quiet pofleflion of every bUJfing at 
bcmty which government was defigned to feeure 
to us. And what farther can we wifh for ? Nor, 
furely, for the return of a Popi^ Pretender, becaufe 
that is to wiih the return of popery, the return ef 
jRi/ejy. Popery is an engine fitted to dejirirf and 
liy -j}ajie the happinefs of mankind, by introdu- 
cing epprejjien, tjranry, and psrfectttien. Can then 
any man, who wifties Britain's glory and hapjM- 
nefs, defire the removal of that Prince, that/ws^- 
from the throne, whicl\ are our cnly featrity s Ana. 
can he wifh for the placing zPopiJl Pretender in 
their ftead ? No, that is an apparent (ontraSctien y 
every Ibcli perfon being, in the nature of the 
thing, an enemy to Britain's happinefs. 

To conclude, let. perfccution cea.{c -, and be no 
more heard of, either in Britain or in this world. 
And let peace and tranfuiility flourifh and prevail 
in this and in all lands. And then the gracious 
purpofe of our kind Creator will be fully anfwet- 
cd, in the connncn felidty ol his crcatufes ; to whicH 
I am perfuaded every good jnan ivili fay. Amen. 
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EXAMINATION 

O F 

Mr. BARCLATs Principles, 

With Regard to Man's natural Ability 

lince the fall; 

As laid down in his Book, entitled. An Apology 
fcr tke tnte Cbriftian Divimtyy as the fame is 
h!d firth and prfachd hy the People called^ in 
fccrpf^ Si^::iers. Wherein is (hewn. That the 
laid Principles are irroneQus^ and in which Htt* 
mr,n Kuture is vindicated trom that Burden 
of Reproach he has loaded it with. In a 
Letter to Friend, occaCon'd by the great 
Commendation gi^tn to Mr. BurcLtft Per- 
formance, in the Bri.^ijb Jrjm^^ No XXX. 
and now offered to the Confideration of the 
People called ii^^j>c-^j. 

AS the i;reat commendation given to Mr. 
&**•;, ;S*$ ^vrtormance. in the Britijh 
J^tifH^il^ awakenevl your curioSt}', and 
vh^jw^M YOU to bey the book \ and as 
\c»ur ie»uUn^ ir ukK\wI you to put it into my 
Kaiwls^ th.il I iri^h: j^ive you my opinion of that 
/irrlcviJia:HV ; I'o I aAVvr> Iri juftic-: tjo tri'^rA, fent 
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*fsa my thoughts of it, in this publick way. For 
tho' die book has been publifh'd many yearSf 
and the author is long fincc dead, and lb the take- 
ingnociceof it, in this way, may have the appear* 
ancc of unfairnefs ; yet, feeing it has been lately 
fo highly commended, in a pubhck news-paper j 
when this, is confider'd, that colour of unfairneft 
which otherwife my examing it might be liable 
to, I think, is taken away. 

The BrHiJk foumal^ Saturday, April 13, 1723.* 
iVitwi. XXX. gives the the following charader 
of Mr. Earclaf% fchcmc and performance. " I 
*' am not afiiam'd to own, that I have, witfi 
" great pleafure read over Mr. Barclay's Apo- 
*' logy lor Quakerifin, and do really think U 
" to be the moll maftcdy, charitable, and rea- 
" fonable fyftem, that I have ever feen. It folvcj 
*' tiie numerous difficuldes, rais'd by otlier feds, 
" and, by turns, thrown at one another^ fliews 
*' all parts of the fcripture to be uniform and 
" conuilent; and as Sir Ifaac 'Hsvuion, by allow- 
" ing him gravitation, has accounted for all the 
•' phenomena of nature ; fo if we allow Mr. 
" Barclay thofe operations of the fpirit, which 
" the Quakers pretend to ieel, and which, h? 
" fays every man in the world has, and may 
•' fee), if lie watches its motions, and does not 
" fupprefs them-, then, I think, all the jangling 
'* vain qdeltions, numerous, fuperftitious, and 
" various opprelfioiis, which have plagued the 
" world from the beginning, would ceafc, and 
" be at an end." _ 

I fliall not concern mytelf, with what this' au- 
dior has faid of Mr. Bcrdaf% book j my intent ' 
not being to oppofe him, but only to take. th4 ' 
fame liberty, in giving my cpinion of that per* 
formance, as he has done. I Ihall, indeed, proi 
■Loed one &tp hvxhzr \\izn this author, nflwvel?^ 
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not oaly give my opinion-, but likewifc fhew, 
upon what grounds that opinion is founded, as 
■will appear in the following lines, And if I 
fhould, in any particular, dilfer from him, I im 
perfuaded I riiall not offend ; prefumiiig he wiH 
allow, that I have an equal right to diflcnt 
from ^m in my opinion, and to publifh the 
grounds of that diflent, as he has to diflent from 
me. I (hall lilcewife confider Mr. Barclay's fclieme, 
and performance, what it is in itfelf, and not 
what ic is, when compar'd with other fyftcms and 
performances. Thcfe things being premis'd, I 
proceed to obfcrve, that, I have likewife read 
Mr, Barclay's book, and do really think it con- 
tains a cenfiis'd, abfurd fcbeme of religien; in which 
God is confider'd, as dealing with his creatures, 
not according to the moral fitnefi of things, but 
from arbrttary pUafure. For iho' the author 
fomctimea brings Jiiflice, goednefs, truth, &c. in- 
to the cafe, and argues from thefe, and, conlc- 
qucntly, rcafons from the fitnefs of things, when 
it turns to the advantage of his argument j yet 
this is what his fcheme, upon the whole, will not 
comport with, butmuft hz over thrown by. How- 
ever, I fhall not enter into a particular exami- 
nation of all the propofitions, laid down in the 
book referr'd to ; but Ihall fingle out one, up- 
on which, I think, Mr. Bardny's fcheme has aii 
ftpparMit dependence. 
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P-R O P O S IT T O N IV. 
Concerning the Condition of Man in the Fall. 
" jill Adam's pofitrsty, er fsankind, both Jew, 
" and Gentile, at to the Jr/i Adam, er earthly 
" man, is Mir "ratCt attddttid; depriv'd of 

•• 'nword teftimo- 

tbt 
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** nature, andfeedoftheferpent, wbicb be foweth iu 
*' men's hearts, wbiljl tbey abide in tbis natural and 
*' corrupted ejlate. From whence it eometh, tbatnet 
" only their words, and deeds, but all tbeir imagina- 
" tions are evil perpetually in the fight of God, aspro- 
** ceedingfrem this depraved and wicked feed. Man^ 
*' therefore, as be is in thisftate, can know mlbin^ 
*' aright ; yea, his thoughts and conceptions cmcern- 
*' /«_g- God, and tbingf i^miMzi {ttntil he be disjoin' d 
*' from the evil feed, and united to the divixe light) 
*' are unprofitable both to bimfelf, and others. 

" That, then, which our propofition leads to 
*' treat ot, is, 

" Firfi, What the condition of man is in the 
*• fall, and how far uncapable of meddling in the 
** things of God. 

*' So that, the' we do not afcribe any part of A- 
«' dam'% guilt to men, until they make it theirs, 
" by like afts of diibbedience y yet we cannot 
^' fuppole, that men, who are come of Adam na- 
** tuially, can have any good thing in their na- 
" ture, as belonging to it, which he, from 
•' whom they derive their nature, had not him- 
*'■ felf to communicate unto them. 

*' If, then, we may affirm, that Adam did not 
*• retain in his nature, as belonging thereunto, 
*' any wiil, or light, capable to give him know- 
" ledge in fpiritual things ; then, neitlicr can his 
*' pofterity. For whatlbever real good any man 
*' doth, it proceedeth not from his nature, as he 
■* is a man, or the fon oi' Adam-, but from the 
*'■ feed sf God in him, as a new vifitation of life, 
*' in order to bring him out of this natural con- 
*' dition ; fo that cho' it be in him, yet it is not 
*' of him. And this the Lord himfelf wicnef- 
*' feth, Gen. vi. 5. where it is faid, He faw that 
•* every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, wat 

S*enly evil cent rnmlly. Which words, as they are 
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•* very pofitivc, fo arc they very comprchenfive j 
•* oblcrve the emphafis of them. Firft^ There is 
*' every immagination of the thoughts of bis heart ; fo 
^^ that this admits or no exception, of any ima« 
** gination of the thoughts of his heart. Se- 
** condly, is only evil continually. It is neither in 
*^ fome part evil continually, nor yet only evil atfome 
•' times ; but both only evil, and always, and con-^ 
•' tinually evil •, which certainly excludes any good, 
*' as a proper efFeft of man's heart naturally ; for 
** that which is only evil, and that always cannot, 
** of its ov/n nature, produce any good thing. 
. *' The Lord expreflcth this again a little after, 
•' Chap. viii. 21. The imagination of trtan^s heart 
" is exilfrom his youth \ thus, inferring how na- 
" tural and proper it is unto him. From which 
^' I thus argue, 

" If the thoughts of man's heart be not only 
** evil, but always evil ; then, are they, as they 
*' limply proceed from his heart, neither good in 
•' parr, nor at any rime : 

** But tiie iirll is true, therefore, the laft. 

** Again, 

•' If man's thoughts be always and only evil ; 
•* then* are they altosrether ufeicfs and inetfeitual 
•* to him in the things ot God : 

** But the hrll is true, therefore, the laft. . 

*^ SfconJ!\\ This appears plainly, from that 
•* faying ot the Prophet 7<7VOTrVii', Chap. xvii. 9. 
•*!rir/V;;7 is .U^'/irhl .:pcv^ cU things, and dcjpo- 
** rMe!y it\\t,\!. For who car, with any colour 
*• of rt-alon* imagine that that, which is fo, can 
** have ai\y power, of itfclf, or is any way fit to 
•* lead » man to nghicoulhefs ; wlicreunto it is, 
•* ut its own nature, dlrx ^tly op'.^ofKe ? This is as 
** CiMUiAvy lv> iyaUmu a$ it is imjxjffible in nature, 
^* cKm i lK>nc« of its own nature, and proper 
f^ffrntoOi ilMUM fty upwu^iv Fqc as a ftone. 
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its own nature inclineth, and is prone to 
move downward, towards the center ; fo the 
heart of man is naturally prone, and inclined 
" to evil ; fome to one, and fome tu another. 
From this, then, I allb thus argue : 
" That which is deceilful abc/ve all things, and 
Jejperaiely wicked, is not fit, neither can it kad 
'* a man aright in things that are good and ho- 
" ncft : 

" But the heart of man is fuch, 
** Therefore, i^c. 

" But the Apoftle /"tfff/ defcribes the condition 
*' of man, in the fall, at large, taking it out of 
*' the Pfalmift ; There is none rigblecus, r.o not one -, 
" iher^ is nous thai uttderjla/tdelh, there is none that 
" feeketh after God. They are all gone out of the 
" «wy, they arc altegether become unprofitable, ihn-e 
** is none thai doth good, no not one. Their ihroat is 
*' an open fepulchre ; ivith their tongues have tbrf ujid 
" deceit ; the poifon of afps is under their lips 1 isji^ofe 
" mouths art full of cuffing and bittcmefs. Their feet 
^^ crt fmtft tofhedblood. DejtruSlion and jmfc?y are\M 
**■ in their ways \ and the wfly of peace have they not 
" hiffUM ; there is no fear of Cod before their eyes, 
** What more poficive can be fpoken ? He fccm- 
** ed to be particularly careful to avoid, that any 
"good Ihould be afcribcd to the natural man. 
*'He fliews, how he is polluted in all his ways. 
" He (hews, how he is void ot rightirournefs, of 1 
" underftanding, of the knowlodgi; of Ggd ; hoW^y 
" he is out of the way, and in fliurt unprofitable \ ™ 
" than whit:h, nothing can he more fuily !:ud, to; 
" confirm our judgment. For, it tliis be thcl l 
" condition of the natural man, or of man as htf'* 
" Hands in the fall, he is unfit £u make one rig 
" licp to heaven." 
1 have here ft:t down, at large, tkit pan of thft * 1 
^^SD'//' prppofuiwn, which leku's tu ttie ci^cftian^' J 

^Ev^. ;/- - ■ 
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viz. whetheF there i» abiliQr, in the natural man4\^ 
to know, and do^ either good or evHf I have 
tikewHe recited what the author hae oflfer'd) for ! 
the proof of the principles he has here laid down# \ 
And tho' he has exprefs'd himfelf very darktf and ' 
eonfu^itf upoA the fubjied \ yet, I thinks upoA ; 
the wh^ (that is« uking in tke other branahef 
of his &heme,, and what he has laid in other 
parts of hi^ f>ook v and furao&ig he iiiteiided to j 
be underftood, and that tnei^e is a meaning and 
eonfiftency in his words) his fenfe be willjuftly ; 
f xpreiiS:dy in the two following propoficiofis:. 

PROfOSI^'ION I. 

Manj eonfidir'd as man^ or that compound creaHerey 

confifting of undsrftanding^ of appetite^ affe^wm^ 

&c. which fprang from Adam, as his original pa* 

renty has no power or ahility^ at any linte^ to- thinks 

Jpcak<^ or all ^hat which is gosd. 

PROPOSITION U. 

Many conjider^d as fnoK^ or that creature co^npcundd 
and derived^ as aforefaid^ is neceffarily detennimd^ 
at all times ^ si/ her hy his own natural compojition^ 
or by the agency of the ferpenty to think j fpeak^ and 
aH that which is evil. 



Before I proceed to examine thefe propofitiohsv* 
witfa. regard to the truths or falfehood of them, I 
find- it is neceflary to oblerve two or three things^ 
in order to make the way clear before me. And^ 

Firfiy I ofeferve, that as I have given what I 
J^udge to &e she author's' fenfe, in the two prece- 
dent propofmoa^ ; fo I have exprefs*d it, in terms 
mucb^ronger than thofe he ufes. And the reafon^ 
©f it is this, namely J, that I may reduce the con- 
troverfy into a narrow compafs, by cutting, ofF 
aJl occafion for oiinecelSiry ^fpiues about words^ ^ 
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in this, I think, I have done the author no 
mg\ beeaule he mufl: intend to exprel's, iri his 
ft and f OT^«/^</ way, what 1 exprels morcy2ro«^^ 
"Adearly ; or elfe his performance is but an a- 
i^mentf and he is fighting, without an adverfary, 
fo, in order to clear this point, I fay, either Mr. 
trcL:^ did intend to ajjer! aiid prove, that man» 
his natural capacity, has no power or ability, 
iny time, to think, fpeak, or ait that which is 
wdi or he did not intend to aflerc and prove 
is. If he did not, then, man has natural abi- 
ry, in himJetl", to know, and do wiiat will plealc 
«d, for any thing that this author has aflertcd, 
proved to the contrary. So chat, tho' no man 
» ctme to the Father , but by the Son, tlut is, but 
that way in which the Son has declared it to be 
E will of the Father, that men fhould come to 
m, Jtansefyy by keeping God's eoinmandments, and by 
foaence and amendmcni of life ; there being no 
name, or way given among men, but this 
»y given or declared by Jefiu Chriji, by which 
Kfrnzy he faved; yet they may come, acceptably 
'Gsi without any internal fupcr natural li^^bt orope- 
viin. And, confequently, there is not th3t/!ii- 
ktntceffilytor fuch a fupernatural operation, in 
inler to malt's fahalion, as Mr. Barclay's fcheme 
ttpjwles ; and, without fLtppofmg it, his perfor- 
lance is an amufcrnent. But if he did intend to 
'ta.t\A pro'i:e, that man has not narural ;ibilicy 
think, fi>eak, or atft thnt wliich is good ■, then, 
!y expreJling ftrongly wh:it he expreflcd loufiy 
■Ji be no injury to his caiif^. 

Pofiibly, the atlherers to Mr. Sarcfay's Icheme 
•Jiiy here take fanCluary, under the covert of tlie 
'^mfpiritiit'l, and may reply, that tho' he did ui- 
cnd to a/I-Tt and prove, tlut man his no ability 
r hi.T.il'if, at any time, to think, fpcak, or -.vX 
tit wiiidi 'tsjrsffdi yet ft;' inr.-ndcd to conftm- iV. 
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term good la fpirilual ibings, or things penaininj 
let ihs favour oi God ■, ftili allowing, that man hai 
power and liberty, with regard to lemporal goot^ 
or the good of this lite ; and that this is planlf 
the cafc, appears from this, and other parts ot 
Mr. Barclay's book. 

I anf-ii'ir^ That as men fomctimes eonfoud 
rhings, by making that the fame, which is really, 
dl^in^ 1 fo they fomeiimcs make difiinliions^ where; 
there are none. And thus it is in the prefent cafe: 
here are fuppofcd two Tets of powers for the per-,' 
forniante ot good i one for Umparal, and thfi 
other for fpiritical gecd things. But this is a mere 
fiftion, it being by one fei of powers only, ziz. 
the human compofition, by which men perforni, 
jdlgood, whether it relates to this life, or a better 
and by which ihey pleafe either men, orGod. I 
is the fame natural faculty of undcrftanding, bf 
which a man difcerns and judges of the truth, oc 
fallchood ot thcfe propoiitioias, wz. that thfe( 
limes two is fix -, and that diree angels of a righc 
lined triangle are equal to two red-angels ; an 
by which he difcerns and judges ot the truth o 
falfehood of the propofidons and arguments tail 
down in Mr. Barclay's book. And thefe, iurelji 
vnW be allow'd to be fpiritttal ibings, feeing the 
arc propofcd as an explanation, and vindicatia 
of the true (hrtjiiat! divinity. It is by the fam 
natural pafTion o^ fear, that men are led to gujan 
jigainft the evils ot this life, and of another. I 
is the fame natural paflion ot hope, which excite 
men to profccute their prefent or future happincM 
It is by the lame natural power, ihac a man love 
God and his neighbour ; which is the fH/fi/Iifig a_ 
thelazv, and which will render him accepabklt 
his Maker, and by which he loves any tlilngj 
that renders this life agreeable to him. Only tl« 
aSediou is exercifcd upon diiTctent cbjcfts, »ndD 
adiifereo 
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Mfierent degree j and it becomes eirfier virtuous, 
B vicious, as it is exercifed upon a proper, or an 
l^oper objeil ; or, as i: is kept within, or is 
Koulged beyond its due bounds. It is the fame 
BTural aiSive faculty, or power of fclf-motion, 
n which a man ufi:s the members of his body, 
■ commit murder, ortofavefrom death, or the 
Be. The cafe is the fame, with regard to all 
BeDarts of our compofition, and with regard to 
^^be good which is perform'd by us. And this 
^^kne to reqiiell of ihofc men, who depreliete 
^^B rtalurfy by denying it any ability to do 
^^K as aforefaid, to give a cafe, in which it 
^^Kipear, that the natural man, as they exprefs 
^^K not ability to perform any one branch of 
^^ptTs, that will render him acceptable to his 

^^ft fhould be farther urged, that I have not 
^^Hed what they intend by the term fpiritua! -, 
^Hnfwtr is, when they will plcaie to explain 
^^Brm, in an intdligilte way, and Ihew wh^t 
^^Bitend by it, I Ihall then,, and not till then., 
^Hk to reply. Again, 

^^Bher Mr. Barclay did ijiteod to nllcrt and 

^H, that man, conftder'd as man, is neccHa- 

M" determined, at all times, to think, fpeak, 

-I md aft that which is evil ; or he did not intend ta 

t and prove this. If he did nor,, then, man,. 

B naturai ftatc, has power, and is a. liberty, 

'ihJy to de, or omit- doing evil i- bgt ajfo to 

temit doing good 1 even as a man who has 

, and is at liberty to teii a iie^ mufi, in the 

Alture of the thing, have power, and be equally 

t Sberty to relate the imlh, which is oppofed 

>it. Ifey, if Mr. Bardiiy did not intend to af- 

nand prove, as atorefaid ; then, man, in hit 

itural rtate, has power, and is at libiTCy to do 

id] or evil, for any thing that he has aflirtcit, 
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or proved to the contrary. And, confequently, 
there is not. that nhfolute neaJfUy for an internal 
fupernatiiral operation, in order to man'j /ahatiox, 
as Mr. Barciay'% fciieme fuppoles ; and, without 
fuppol'mg it, his performance is an impofition 
upon his reader. But if he did intend to a^ert 
and prove, that man is, neceffarily, determined to 
think, fpeak, and a£t that which is evil ; then 
my exprcfTiog ftrongly what he exprefled looQy 
can be no injui-y to his caufe. Whoever examines, 
with care and impartiality, Mr. Barclay'^ per- 
formance, I think, mull: grant, that his fchemc 
fuppofes, and that, to appearance, he endeavours 
to maintain, that man has not natural ability lO 
do good, and that he is, neceflarily, dettrmi- 
ned to do evil J and that, in confequencc of thil 
deplorable ftate of the human nature, fince ^ 
fall, he urges the ahjuhue mccjji'.y of an internal ^n^- 
fcrnaturallsght or operaiicn, in ordtr to tnan's Jilt 
vaiion. And, therefore, as I fald before, if he 
did nor intend to aflert and prove this, then, hi| 
performance is an annifemeiit, and he is minead? 
ing his reader. But if he did intend to aflert and 
prove, as aforefaid, then, my reducing his lenfe 
into two plain propofitions, andexprelTmg ftrong- 
]y what he exprefled loolly, and confuledly, caa 
be no injury to his caufe. And, as impofitioii] 
in theprcfcnt cafe, is much worfe than fimple er- 
ror, or^iftake ; fo I Hull, in favour to Mr. 
Barclay, fup^ok, or take it tor granted, thathe 
did intend to afleit and prove, tho' erroneouflyi, 
and innocently, what is laid down in the two fore- 
going piopcfitions. Again, 

Semid'y, I oblerve that Mr. Barclay in treating 
of this llilijed, diftinguilhes betwixt the itaiura 
man, and the feed of ihe/erpenl in that man j and 
he afcribcs the evil, which man brings ftjrthi 
fomctinies to one, and fomctimcs to the otherj a 
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its caufe. And as he thus varies, with rfgard to 
the caufe of evil in man j fo, when I cxprcfshis 
fenfe of this point, as in the fccond propofition, 
I did not charge it upon the one, or the other ; 
butexprefs'd it, thus; Alan, coyiftder'd as aaan^ or 
that creaturt compouHded and derived, as aforefaU^ 
is necejfartfy determned, as oM timeSy eilha- iy his own 
natural cempo/itien, or by the agincy of thejtrpent, Ic 
think, /peak, and a8 that which is evil. I do not 
make diis remark, with a defign to infmuate, 
that the author unfairly play'd fall and loofe in 
this matter; but, on the contrary, I think that 
as his opinion, in this point, fprang rather Irom 
the heat a.nd Jinngth of his intagiBuJian, which men 
are apt too haftily to conclude is a divine impu/J'e^ 
or the aft of God upon them, than from a care- 
ful examination of the fubjeiS ; fo he was, thro' 
iKaltention, led into this confufion. However, 
the cafe is the fame, with regard to man, who is 
the injlrument in the produftion of evil. For, 
whether he is necefTarily determined, by his own 
natural crnKpcfition, or by the immediate o]>eration 
of 2. foreign agent, he is pajfrjt in both calcs ; he 
■doth not aft, rtriftly f|>eaking, but is afted upon i 
even as a clock, when it Itrikes, does not act, 
but is aftetl upon i whether linking be the efFtft 
of the adjuftment and compofition of the ma- 
chine, or the immediate operation of fome agent 
upon it. There is, indeed, this difference, with 
regard to action, as it is tlie efFeft of the human 
compofition, and as it is the eftcct of the agency 
of the ferpcnt. In the former cafe, it is char- 
geable upon the author of that compoiirion j and, 
in the latter, upon die ari!:nt which afts upon it \ 
but, with regard to man, it is the famC who does 
not aft, but is afted upon in both cafes. Again, 
1 obferve, thirdl); that as Mr. Barclay fomc- 
timcs confiders the l<Tpc-nt, as the rr,uf ui trvil in 
I 4 ^v\'il^^, 
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man ; fo, when I cxprefs his frnfe of this point, 
as in the fecond propofition, 1 did not ule his 
terms j but, to avoid conl'iifion, I exprefs'd it by 
the agency oi the fetpent. And, in this Tariation, 
I imagine I have done no injury to his caufe ; bc- 
caule, Jirjl, as he oppofes the feed of the ferpent 
to the Iced of God in man ; fo he contidcrs the 
feedoi Ocd, as an cgenl^ inafmuch as tliis feed, in 
his fchcmc, i* the ii^nje cuK/e of that good, which 
man performs ; man kc'mg pqljrve, with regard to 
the produdio.i o( good, at leaft in fom^ cafes. 
Isow, fetii^g this author oppofes the feed of the 
ferpcnt to the feed of God m man ; and feeing, 
by di? iVcd of God, he underllands the agency of 
God i therefore, 1 think, it is not unfair in me, 
nor prejudicial to his J'cheme, to exprefs his fenft 
of this point, by the agency of thejerpeutt and to 
coiifider the ferpent, as the alfive caufe ot the evil, 
■which man is the inftrument in producing. Se- 
condly, Nothing Icfs, than the agency of the fer- 
pcnt, will be to Mr. Barclay^s purpofe. For if 
the ferpent only tempts men, and is not the agent 
■which afts upon them, then, man is neceflarily 
fuppofed to have power, and to be at liberty to 
con^ly with die temptation, or to reject it, and to 
ffijorm that good, wliich is oppofed to it ; which 
overturns thi*: author's fcheme, Again, 

I obferve, fmrthly, it may be objefted againfl: 
what I have cxprcls'd, as the fcnfe of this author, 
in the two forcgoinj^ propofuions ; that Mr. Bar- 
day., in a variety ot places in his book, confiders. 
man.) as a vclmilary agent, his realbning fuppofcs 
him to be fuch ; and that man has power, and is 
at libtity to do evil, to fufpend the exercife of 
the atflivc faculty, and at fome times, and under . 
ibme rircuiTiftaaces, to do good, by co-operating . 
wch God, and being a co-efficimt with lum, in 
prudueing that good, which he, '•.■;~. man, per-ri 
form*. 
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^TJrni!. But, then, all, that this proves, is, that 
' Mr. Barclay's ftbeme and performance arc full of ccs- 
Ji^m and controMtlitin. 

Having thus, prepared the way, by (hewing 
the rcalons for, and thereby preventing the ob- 
jeftions, which may be made againft my changing 
the termi^ and fixing the jtnfe of Mr. Barclay\ 
words, as above ; I proceed to examine his prin- 
ciples, as contain'd in the two propofitions, be- 
fore laid down. And this I (hall do in the fol- 
iowing order. Firfi, I fhall take them for grant- 
ed, aiid (hew, what will necellitrily and unavoid- 
ably follow the allowing them. Sicondfy, I (hall 
flicw, or prove, that they are erroneous. And, 
thirdly, 1 (hall examine what the author has of- 
ter'd to prove and maintain them. And, 

Firfl, I am to (hew, what confequences will 
unavoidably fellow Mr. Barclay'^ principles, al- 
lowing them to be true. But, before I do this, 
it will be proper for rre to (tate the notion, and 
(hew what it is which csnfiitutes an agetit ; and 
that is intelligence and a^ivjty. By intelligence^ I 
mean a capacity of thinking, or raking in ideas % 
the fubject of fuch ideas being tnslives or excite' 
ments to aftion, or to be at reft, with regard to all 
luch beings, in whom the power of aftmg rcfidcs. 
And, by aSivity, I mean a capacity or power 
htgiming or performing motion or aAion, or of t 
ing at relV, in confequence of thofc ideai that' 
lake place in the underftanding, and which are' 
the ground or reafon of fuch motion or aftion, or 
of the fufpending the cxercife of that power. I 
fay, in confequence ofthofe ideas, which are the 
ground or reafon of fuch adion, (3'c. for tho' the 
ideas, which become motives to aftion, arc not 
the phfttat laufe of the action that follows -, yet 
they aie tucejun therein, tfiafmurh as the aftion 
VWWd Jiwt t^ic^hce, wUhcu; fgmercL:ibnormo-_, 
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that die aftive faculty would be exerted, without 
iomz previous reafon to Aifpofe die mind to aduon % 
which realbn is tixtfrodail of intelligence. And, 
in order to conftitute a moral agent, it is not only 
neccflary, that the being Ihould be intelligent, in 
ilie lower and lefs proper lenie of the term inteili- 
geiity as before deicribed ; but it Is alfo neceffary, 
that he fliould be fo, in the higher and more proper 
fcnfe of that term ■, that is, that he ihould be ca- 
pable of feeing things in a moral view, and thereby 
of judging of the moral fitnefs or unfitnels of ac- 
tions ; and likewife, that !ie ihould have power 
to a£i, or to refrain from acting, upon iuch moral 
motives, as he pleafcs. I fay, both of thefe are 
abfolutcly ncceflary, to conftitute a moral agent,. 
becaufe, where either of thefe is wanting, there 
can be no moral ailion ; and, where both of 
ihefe take place, there the being, in which they 
reCde, is capable of a^fting, or of refraining to 
a£t, upon moral im:ives ; and, confequently, is X 
moral agent. As to the word free, which is com- 
morily added in this cafe, this term is wholly fvi- 
perfluous ; becaufe every agent is free, in thofe 
inftanccs, and fo far as he is an agent ; a necefiary 
agent being a plain con tradition. This being 
premifcd, I proceed to (hew the confequence of 
Mr. Barclay's principles, in the following particu- 
lars. And, 

. F}Tfit Allowing the two foremention'd propofi- 
tions to be true i from hence it will unavoidably 
fqllow, that,, in the doing good, or evil, man is 
notana^riitf, but ^ patient \ the argument ftands 
thus,' 

,^i' man has not power or ability, in himfelf, fa 
(Jo guod, and if he is, neceflarily, determined to 
i-vil i then, in the doipg good or evil, h^-jsj 
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not an agent, but a patient^ he does not i&, bu^ 
is a^d upon : mM 

But man Kas not power, in himfelfi C^c. H 
Therefore, he is not an agent, is'c. 3 

In thus argument, the major propofition is felf- 
evident, there not being any thing more clear, 
and evident in itfclf, than this ; natnely^ that if 
man has not power, and is not at liberty to do 
good, or evil j and yet good and evil are perform- 
ed in him, or by him -, in this cafe, he does not 
aft, but is afted upon. The major propofition 
being proved, the minor is afllimed by Mr. Ear- 
cla/s ; and thus the argument is conclufive, upon 
\ds principles. Again, '" 

Setendty, Allowing the propofitions to be ta 
it will follow, that man is no: the fui>je^ ofgever. 
went. The argument ftands thus : 

If man has not power, in himfelf, todo f_ 
and if he is, ncccirarily, determined to do evij 
then, he is not the fubjeft of government^ 
can he be obliged by any law ; 
But man has not power to do good, Eifc 
Therefore, he is not the fubjeft of govcn 
ment, fcfe. 

The major propofition I prove, thus. L.ss^,_ 
jmd government neccffarily fuppofe a fubjeift who 
has power, and is at hberty to do, or omit doing 
what is commanded or forbidden -, and, therefore, 
to pretend to govern, and give laws to other fub. 
jeftj, is moil abfurd -, fo that if man has not pow- 
er, and is not at hberty to do good, or evil j 
then, he cannot, in the nature of the thing, be f 
the fubjeifi: of government. The major propofi^ 
tion being proved, the minor is affumed by MnJ 
Barclay -, and thus the argLimcni is conclufiw 
Upon his priocipies. Again, 

'Thirdl^'i Allowing ilie propofitions to be true « 
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dien, it will follow, that man is not an accomtabk 
creatwre. The argument ftands, thus ; 

If man has not power, in himfelf, to do good, 
and if he is neceflarily, determined to do evil ; 
then, he is not accountable for that good, or evil, 
which is performed in him, or by him : 

But man has not power, in himielf, &r. 

Therefore, he is not accountable, &r. 

The major propofition is proved, thus. Ac- 
countablenefs, in the idea of it, neceflarily fuppo* 
fes a truft lodged in fome fubjed ; and likewile a 
power and libertjr righth to iw^kyj or to abufe that 
tru/i \ and, therefore, it man is not intrufted with 
a power and liberty of doing good and evil \ then, 
H will follow by an unavoidable confequence, 
that he cannot, in the nature of the thing, be 
accountable for that good, or evil, which is done 
in him, or by him. The minor propofition is 
aiTumM by Mr. Barclay. Again, 

FGurMy^ Allowing the propoficion to be true ; 
liirn^ it will follow, that man is not z proper ob^ 
:V,7 of rtwjrdy or punifi)ment. The argument 
ftand<i tiius : 

If man has not power, in himfelf, to do good, 
and if he is, necelfarily, determined to do evil ; 
rhcn, he is not a proper objeft of reward, or pu- 
uiihment, with regard to th^ doing or avoiding 
either of thefe : 

But man has not power, in himfelf, &r. 

Thercfoa*, he is not a proper object of reward,. 

I'hc major propofition I prove, thus. Both 
rcwant, and punithmont cany, in their idea, the 
liippofition of an aAion, either done, or omitted 
to be done, by a fubjed which has power, and is 
at liberty to do, or omit doing, as aiorcfaid *, and^ 
ro/t/ei^uentlyy the fut^jcA, ti^iQh has it nqt, can^ 
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jcdof reward, or punilKment. The minor prO* 
poiition is aiTum'd by Mr. Barclay. 

As to the ciearnefs and condufiveiicfs of thcfe 
arguments, 1 fubmit it to every reader j though 
withal, I think I may venture to fay, that 
reafoning, as above, is allow'd and juftify'd 
Mr. Barclay, in his arguments and reafoning 
againlt the Cahinljii, Having thus fhewn, in 
the firft place, what confequences will unavoid- 
ably follow Mr. Barclay's principles, allowing 
them to be true ; 1 proceed, 

Secendlyy To fliew, or prove tliat they are erro' 
neous. And this I ihall do, /?y/, by appealing to 
the experience of all mankind ; and fecondly, by 
appealing to, and proving it Uoinfcripture. And, 

Firft, I appeal to all THankind, whether tiiey do 
not experience in tliemfelves a power and liberty, 
arifing from their natural compofition, to (peak 
the iruthy or a lie, to do good, or evil, in all the. 
branches of it, as the occaflon Ihall offer, whetl 
it regards their duty to God, their neighbi 
thcmlclvcs. And, I am perfuaded, every ni! 
will acknowledge, that he has fuch a power, and 
is thus at liberty, except his religious principles lead 
him to believe, contrary to what he experiences ia 

»himfeif. And, this is not pre/liming, or taking the 
tiling for granted which is in difpute, any more 
than it wouJd be, if it fhould be dcny'd. tliat a 
man has nay natural power to fee with his eyes, 
and hear with his ears, in fuch a cafe, to appeal 
to the experience of all mankind, for the pruo/ot' 
the affirmaiive ; the evidence being the fame, in' 
both cafes ; and IVIr. Barclay miglir, with as much 
truth, and as good a gracr, have deny'd the latteri. 
s the former. And, here I appeal to Mr. Barn 
' /s perform ,ir,ce, and to the performances, whcrr* 
a by preaching, or writing, of all who pretendl 
■ an internal fupeni:i:itral Ugiit, '.« (^NyyASft!^ 
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the truth I here maintain, Mr. B^claf^ prop6« 
ficions and arguments^ and his reaibning upon 
them, are offered and addrtf^^d to m^ti^ even tho* 
Ihey relate to Jfiritual timgs. But, why to men ? 
Does not this necefTariiy fuppofe, that men, as 
n^en^, have ability to (JKcern and judge of the trutbi 
Or faifenefs of tiiem, and to dired their aftiohs, 
accordingly ? For to fuppofe^ in this cafe, that 
Mr. Barclay addrefs'd himfelf, and offer*d his 4r* 
gumettts and re^$mns ^^ ^^^t ^ ^ ^nt which 
performs all good in^ and by man ; this is to re<« 
prefeitt him, as a6ting the moft cbildijh and ridioi- 
hks part, and refleft* fadly upon this author. The 
fame may be faid of all thole, who pretend to an' 
internal fupernatural light ; they addrefs them-^ 
lei ves to men^ they complain of, and condemn their 
bad aAions ; they exhort and intreat them tp adfc 
otherwife \ which, neceffarily, fuppofcs that thole^ 
they addrefs to, have ability to difcern and judg6 
of the fitnefs or unfitnefs of their conduft, and 
to guide their behaviour, accordingly. I fay, 
this is necefiarily fuppos'd, hecaufe to fup- 
pole^ otherwife makes the addrcffers ridiculous. 
Befides, if thefe addreflcs are not made to man, 
as mattj or as an agtnt^ as aforefaid ; then, they' 
xtiuft be either to the ferpenl^ or to God^ which, in 
Mr. Barclafs fcheme, arc the agents that aft in, 
and by man* If to the former, then, it is God 
addrefling himfelf to the fcrpent, becaufe it is 
God which a6b, by man, in thefe addrefles ; man 
roving no pdwer, in himfelf, to perform that 
which is good. If to the latter, then, it is God 
addrefling himfelf to himfelf •, God, in the 
preacher, addrefling himfelf to God, in the hear- 
tr ; but this is fb monftrous, that 1 imagine no 
imn will abide by it. And, th«retore, as I faid 
before, Mr. Ban/av^ and all pretenders of this 
ksctdy will, in their turns, give judgment againft 

tliem- 
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thcmfelves, and allow rhe thing which they deny. 
But, 

Secondly, I appeal to, and fhall prove, fronf 
the Bible, the erroneoufnefs of Mr. Barclay's prin- 
ciples, as laid down in the two propofitions I here 
refer to. Tbo' I grant it is an odd way of pro- 
ceeding, to attempt to prove diat from the fcrip- 
ture, which every man feds, or experitncei in him- 
felfi it being much the fame, as if a difpute 
ihould arile, whether man has the ufe of fpeech^ 
the power of fdf-moiion., and the like, to appeal 
to the Bihlt for the proof of the affirmative j man's 
natural ability, for the doing and avoiding good 
and evil, being aa much the lul^eift of, and prove- 
sbic by experience^ as either of thefe ; or tike pro- 
ving from the Bible, that bread is changed into 
fiefh, which queftion comes within the cognizance 
of, and ought to be decided by our fenfes ; be- 
caule the terms bread and fiejh are ufed to exprefs 
idtas which are excited in us, and conveyed to us by 
thofe fenlcs. For, when a compofition of parti- 
cles of matter is fo diCpos'd, as to alfett our fenfes 
'ia» pgrlicular maater, when apply*d to them ; the 
idea, which that com^xifition raifes in our minds> I 
»c exprefs by the term bread ; and, when a com- j 
pofition of particles ot matter is fo dilpos'd, as to | 
atfet't our leniies in emsber particular manner,- , 
*hen apply'd to iliem, the idea, which that com- ( 
portion excites in us, we exprefs by the term ^^ii, 
I fay, when matter is thus difpos'd, as to aftetb 
our fenfcs in a partituhr manner, when apply'd tcvl 
them ; it then comes under the denomination (^ 
brtad-. or f'fa, or the like. For if we confidel*] 
matter, abjlraHediy trom the difpofiiion it is in tc4j 
atibtt: our fenfes in a particular manner, when ap^J 
^y'd to ^em ; this ib to confider it in a ftace, oQ 
y^cli we know QOt any ilu<ig. And, conf(>i( 
■pbuly, when it u thu:^ ;ibtlrai^t'.\lly conlldcr'df] 
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it docs not come under the denomination of breads I 
or fiejbi or any other /pmW, which matter is diftin- I 
gui/hed into I becaufe it does not excite, or raife 
in us, any of thofc ideas which we call by fuch 
namesi So that to change bread into lieih is fo to 
difpofe and change a particular cotnpofition of 
parades of matter j which compoftuon, before 
that change, when it was apply'd to the fenfes, 
rais'd in us the idea of bread 1 does, after that 
change, when apply*d to thole I'cnles, rajfe in ut 
the idea of /^. Now, fuppofe a difputc fhould 
arife, whether bread is changed into flelh -, that i>, 
whetiier a particular compolition of particles of 
matter, which, the laji nwment, being alike ap- 
ply'd to the lenles, rais'd in us the idea of bread ; 
dues :i>ij moment, bci:.g alike apply'd to ourfenfcs, 
excite in us the idea of tlefh Would it not, in 
this calc, be exceeding prcpoft.ious to appeal to 
the Sibley for the dctei-miijar:cn of this qucftion? 
feeing it is evident, that it i,s not the Bible, but 
the bringing or applying the object to the fenfes, 
which can, and miilti^(;«ui, whether that object 
esccites in us the idea of breads or fiejh ? In like 
manner, if a difpucc Ihculd arile, whether man 
has, or has not, natural ability, for the perform- 
ance of this, or rh.it good, or bad action ; fuch 
as the (hewing relpeft 10, or the aftronting a be- 
nefa£tor 1 the relieving or aduing to the burden 
of the opprefied, and the like ; would it not be 
alike prepofterous, id ;ippea! 10 ih,i: Bible, for the 
determination of thii qucftion? feeing it is alike 
evident, that it is nut the Bible, but every man's 
experience, which can, and niiill a£iire him what 
his natural abilities are, or are not, iti this cafe ? 
But as Mr. Barclay has endeavoured to prove his 
principles, from the Bible, which proof I fliail 
examine, in its due place ; fo i thought it pro- 
per to let my reader lee, tlwt thof-r principles are 
r-'puimni 
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rtpugrtant to it t and that is all I intend, by^r«« 
in tlic preicnt cafe. And, 

. Firjl^ The fcripturc /uppofts, or takes it f<a 
granted, as a fclf-evident propofition, or a prop< 
lirion which every man experiences the truth c 
in himfclf, viz. that every m;in is enabled, by h3 
natural conipofition, to do good, or evil ; and \ 
at liberty for the choice of either ot' theft. TfiJ 
prove tliis, at large, would be to tranfcribe agreiU 
part ot the Bible., in whicii this is evidently and «&' 
{ejj'arily fiippos'd ; and, therefore, I fhall tonteid 
myfeif, and, I hope, fatisfy my reader, with proS 
ducingone text only, which will fufficiently cleajp 
_lliis point. Gen. iv. 7, If tbcu dceft %veU, pdt thai 
hi acceptfd-'^ tittd if ibo^ doejl not W!e!i, fin Hea 
the door. In the preceding verfes, we Have a 
■Dunt, that Oiiu and J]/d brought, each, 1 
them, an oflcring to the Lord ; and the Lor^ 
Jiad relpcd: to Jhel, and to his oftcring ; but uni 
Cfl)'«, and to his offering, he had no relpcCl ; t'lUfl 
rais'd a refenlmmt in Cain, and he was VC17 wrata 
which was vjfibly fhewn, in the change of hu 
countenance. Upon this, tl\e Lord condefcendea 
w reafon the cafe with him, in order to convincis 
him of the groundkfnefs and mireafouuhlenefs ott)^9i\ 
refentmcnt ; and accordingly he addrcfs'd himfetfj 
to Cain thus, II %y art tboit wroth, md ivh is tB* T 
<imtetiam-c fallen f If thou doejl -ualh thou Cffl'«,,l 
the immediate offspring oi jidam, if thou liad'^J 
brought fiich an offering, as thy clrcumftances ei 
abled ihet, and as might jiiftly be expci:i:ed froi^ 
thee i and if thuii had'ft brought it with ftich f 
temper ot niiiid, as thou mighteil: and ougliteftci 
have done ; Jbiiu'd'Ji thou not be accepted ? ic wouIqB 
have been '^'Veng in ine to have rejeded Lljec . 
chy offering. And if thou defi not v:clly that i^^ 
il diou dolt evil 1 thou. Cam, who had'lt f<r^^ery\ 
and wall at likrty to do die contriiry ; fin lii(h af- 
m Vol. IU K the 
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the d^oTy Thou oughteft, in reafoHj to expcfl and 
reap the fruit of thy folly -, and, therefore, thy 
refentmeni is perfcftly groundlefs. Here, I appeal ta 
alj men, and particularly to all thofe who pretend 
to be vnder the influence of a fupernatUral ligit^ 
whether the text, I have here produced, docs not 
necejjiirily and evidently fuppofc, that 0?/», and con* 
fcquentiy the reft of Adanfs pofierityy^ had a natu^ 
rai ability to do good, or evil, and was at liber* 
ty for the choice of either of thefe* To fuppole 
othcrwife is to charge God focliJbJjy as acting an 
unequal part with bis creatures; and Cain might 
juftly have reply'd Lord, thy ways are not ^qual^ 
for if the ferpent had not brought forth that evil 
in me, which he did not in my brother, and 
which it was not in my power to prevent ^. and if 
thou had'ft brought forth that good in me, which 
ihou did'ft in my brother, and which it was not 
in my p<mer to do^ then had I beert accepted^ asf 
well as he ; but now I am rejetled^ for not doing 
and avoiding that, which I had not power to do, or 
avoid; therefore, thoii haft afted an unrighteous 
part by me, and my refentment is jufi^ Again, 

Secondfy, The fcripture fuppofes imn to be 
the fubjeft of government ; and, accordiirgfy, it 
pefcribes him laws to be the rule of his actions ^ 
commanding him to loz'e the Lord with all bis 
hearty and his neighbour as kiwfelf\ and forbids 
him to murder, or to Jlander^ to do evil to mnn-- 
kind. Now, it is very ridiculous and abfurdy 
to fuppofe that God did not give thofe 
laws to man, asman^ or that creature which is 
the natural feed of Adamy or, as Mr. Barclay 
fxpreffis it, man in the fall; and that man, 
as fuch, has not natural ability for their per- 
formance ; becaufe, this is to reprefent God: 

^as afting the moft childijh and trifling part 
with his • creatures ; as lequiring brick^ where 

■f^crc arc not matej'MU \oi: tVw^ TOaVix^^ \\.. 
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If it ftiould be urg'd, that God gives /kpi 
mitiiral ability i for the performance ot that dui 
which he requires : 1 anlwer, this, in Mr. Btir- 
(hfs fcheme, is not giving ability to maiit bu) 
it is Ged which afts in, and by ma.i, man being 
pq/Jive in the production ot good ; and, therc-i 
fore, tho' the eommnd is given to man, yet ob»^ 
dtence is perform'd by God : which, furely, is'l 
moft ridiculous. Befidts, as to lapernatural a-' 
bility, I fear thcfe are terms with which men a-' 
im^ Ibemfelves and others, by ufnig them without' 
aof idea. For if 1 flioiild afk the queftion,' 
whether there is any miu member added to the bo-J' 
dy, or any new faculty added to the foul ? I anij 
jlcrfAaded, they will anfwer, no ; will it noti 
then, follow, rhat whatever good a man doesj' 
ic does it by that ability which arifes from hirfi 
nslitral compojilion, and by which Hkcwife all evili 
Bperform'd by him? Hear what St. ^''I'Kwfaith,^ 
W^h ibtjame longue hkfs -xie God, even the t'nther ]^{ 
ad therewith curfe wc men., who are made after (• 
" iUhuie ef God. Out of the fame moulh for front, 
fame agency or fpring ot action,' promdett 
Trng and curfing, James iii. 9, 10. But lLlppufinE_ 
d fhoiild add any new members to the bodyj 
fuch as a^«iV of u7H^j 1 and that, in the ufe of 
thcfe, man could fly, with as much cafe am 
f*iftnefs as any of the fowls of the air-, this addi- 
tion CO his compofition might, indeed, enabia 
llim, va fame infiances, to do that good, or evil,' 
which, withoiii wings, he would not be capnblt' 
of doing. Bur, che.i, this would not eftefc thi 
prelent queftion -, becaiife, ftrickly fpeakiug, hi) 
iwrr and liberty of doing good, or evil woul( 
ftill the fame ; that is, he would be ilill u 
■rty to exL-rt or fufpend the exercife of ihij 
'ifiitial power, OF to imploy it, in ferving gooc( 
badpurpvfcs, as be pUcfa \ evenas\\c\& a\\Vjt - 
T'^rd [o rhr ^^ower ot \vAV\u%,«, 
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the ufe of fpeech) or any other natural ability he 
is endowed with. The cafe would be the iamer. 
if any new faculty Ihould be added to. the y^/.i, 
man, except his agj^^ncy wei-e deilroyM^ would b& 
at liberty, to dire& apd imfloy it to good or bad 
purpofes, andfo to tjke production of good^ or e« 
vil^ ^Jbepkafes. And, this leads me jto obfervc' 
what a i&ange conceit men indulge -, namefy^ , 
that . they give gfcat glory to God, by depretiat-^ 
ing the natural abiUty in man, and by afcribing all. 
the good he docs to ^.fupematural power. Where, 
as man, when con£der*d in his natural capacity, 
is as much the work of God^ as any other 
part of the creation ; and ail the natural powers 
that he has, are as truly derived from him, as any 
thing he can receive which is fupernatural. And, 
if he is a voluntary agents then, a right ufe and 
application of the €>nie is as valuabU as the other. 
Man likewife, with regard to his natufal compo- 
fition,. is excellently conftituted to anfwer the 
great and wife purpofe he was created for : and^ 
whofoever fays the contrary, not only mifreprefents 
human nature, but likewife calts blacji^nd odious' 
eolours upon its Maker- 

If it mould be farther urg*d, that man docs not 
receive any addition to his compofition^, neither doeS; 
God aft without the agency of man ; hut God co-* 
operates with man^ and thereby enables him to per^ 
form that good, which, without fuch a co-ope|*ati^ 
on, he could not do. I anfwer, that this may^ 
be the cafe,, in fome kiflances; butj. generally 
it is not fo. Suppole a man fmks under a heavy 
burden, and that it is out of his power to help 
himfelf ; and fuppofe that another man pafles by 
and fees him in this diftrefs : this man \izs^ fiver.gtb 
of body fufficient to relcive the other \ his naturaf 
afl^ection of pity excites him to it •, and his under" 
jianding fliews him xki^fitmfs and reafonablenefs of 
thsLt relief i and yet, fa^'sthe objedHon,^ the pnj 



cannot relcivc ihe other, without the co-cperatim j 
x^ God. But, why lb? he has natural ability fuf- 
ficient tor that purpofe, and he is at liberty to 
■exert that abiiity, and fo can relieve, ifhepIe»-J 
fes i and confcqucnriy, the objed:ion is pertcAJyJ 
groundlefs. Befides, luppole God does n-cpef<ili^\ 
as aforcfaid, yet tliis does not add to the virtiw^ 
or geodnefs of the being he co-operates withj b6- 
cauie the virtue or goodnefs of any iigenl arifes 1 
from the right cKercife of luch power, as is exerted J 
by his own '^viU and agency ; and not in the exerct&J 
of Inch power, as is exerted by the wiV/and ageitLyt: 
mother. Suppofc I lee a man fall into a pit, I pity \ 
his cafe, and put forth all my (trcngth to relieve 
him, but cannot do it -, and fuppofe that God Ihoiild ' 
kindly interpofc in this cafe, and (hould either f!iA/ ' 
to «/y jlrengtb, or co-operate with me, antl by thii 
means the man isrcliev'd; thisindeed, wouldbe an • 
inftanceof 6Wj^o<j(^«(^to the man indillreis; but* 
itmakes no alteration, with regard towCi my good- 1 
nefs or virtue would be equally the fame, whether J 
God had thus interpos'd, or not: I made a right, 
ufe of the ability I had, without the divine o-j 
pcration, and I did no more than this, with it. i 
If it fhould be yet further urg'd, that man doeil 
not receive any new ability, Ibickly fpeaking; 
but he receives a diJpofitioH , to make a right ufe ^ 
of the ability that he has, which difpofition he 
would not have, without a divine fupentaliiral ope- 
ralioHt but would be difpos'd to the contrary. I 1 
anfwer, the ftrcngth of this objedion lies in the \ 
improper life of the word difpofition ; and, in order ; 
to remove it, I beg Ipave to obfcrve, that as in- 
tflligence and aaivily, as befon- explain'd, are ne- 
cclfary to conftituteawora/rt^cw/; fo man, s^sman 
or man in his natural capacity, is fuch an agent, 
rMan has a natural faculty oi uiidsrfiaiidings, which 
qualifies him to fee Khs nntme^ the cimimflances, 
aad cha cmfiaueixes of an aftion ■, to fn^ ■wVi-xt. % 
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or bad purpofe it may ferve, with regstrd CO Jiim* 
fclf, or others *, aixi fo to judge of the moral fitf^ 
nefs or uniitnefs of fuqh actions, and whether thft 
aclor renders himfdf a proper object of che s^fprc* 
•batim or diflihe of every odier intelligent bein^ 
and, confequendy, of ^7/1^ favour or. dilpleafure* 
Man has likewife a natural capacity or power of 
.h^inning or performing motion or action, or of fac- 
ing at reft ^ in coafequence of thofe ideas which 
lake place in his underftanding, and which are 
the ground or recfon of fuch modon or aftion, Qr 
of the fufpending the cxercife of that power. And, 
as motive^ which takes place in the underftanding^ 
and which is the produd of intelligence, is necef^ 
fary to adion -, that is, to the exeruon of the ac* 
tive faculty, becaufe that faculty would not be 
exerted, without fome previous reafon to ^fpofi the 
mind to adion \ fo from hence it plainly appear^ 
that, when a man is faid to be difpo^d to one a&i- 
on rather than to another, or to be at reft ; th« 
properly fignihes the prevailing influence that one 
mouve has upon a man, for the produ&ion of 
an adion, or for the being at reft, before all o* 
ther motives, for the produftion of the contrary. 
For as motive is the ground or reafon of every 
a(5Uon > lb the motive, that prevails^ difpofes the 
^ agent to the performance of that adion. To 
this I may add. that every motive is what it is in 
itfeif, ciiiicr good or evilj asthefearife from, and 
arc founded in the tuUure and the relations of 
things, antecedent to, and independent of any 
cUvij^c determination concerning them. So that 
the cafe will be the fame, with regard to thefe, 
whiTtlier God interpofeth by a fupernatural ope- 
ration, and interelts himfelf in the queftion, or 
not r This being the ftatc of the cafe, the.quef- 
rjon will be, what is meant by the ttxm difpc/iticn^ 
in the v/jje£Hon ? feeing it affviixv^ tWt ^ m^tv c*^- 
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BOt make a right life oi the ability that he hcu 
except God, by a fupertiatural operation^ givq 
htm <t di/ps/stou fo to do. And the aal'wer, 
think, miift be this ■, Katnefyy tiiat God*s givin 
a difpoHtion, in the prefent cale, miiil Hgnia 
either, Jirfit the giving a power ro dijiingutfi b 
twixt one motive and another, and io 10 judge i 
ihdr moral ficneis and unfitnefs i or, fecondiy, 1 
power to aifl from nghl motives, when fuch at) 
prricnt to the miud; or, thirdly^ the prej'entim 
Ibch motives to the mind, as are nccellary to e;^ 
cite to a right adion. If by giving a dilpofiticn) 
is meant either of the two tult, then, I fay, thiftj 
cannot be the cafe; becaufc what.is here iuppoJ 
e'd to be given, is what arifes Irom a man^s natu-d 
ral compofition ; and the iiaving thcfe powers irf! 
what conAitutes him a moral agent, as I hava|9 
fliewn above. Take away thefe powers, or citheif] 
of them, and he his not tlic fubjed of ma-al gOi^I 
wrnment, nor can he be auou/iialjk for)iis actions,! 
iny more than a horfe, or an ox, or any othcfji 
beaftof the field. But if by giving a difpsfuioi^ 
& meant the prefeiUing fuch motives to the mind, I 
a. are ncceifary to excite 10 a right adion ; ant^l 
that fuchacbions cannot take place, except thofeJ 
motives are thus pre/ented; then, I anfwer, it ifti 
true that a good or virtuous adjon cannot takft 1 
place, without a proper motive to excite to it ^ J 
and that God wrty, '\n fame ixjiancei^ kindly inter- 1 
pofe, ZTvihy 3. fupei-mtwal operalion, pj'efent fucli I 
motives to the mind, as afbrefaid i and likewiierj 
that thole motives may be the ground or reafon c*^ 
fuch good adions. But then it is to be obfcri^'d, 

Firjl, That fuch a fiipernatural operation js not I 
always neceflary to the produdion of good, be- I 
caiife the fitncfs or unfitnefs of fonie actions is fo 1 
plain and vijihk, that he who rum may djifinguilli 1 
ifj ai a^^u^U //amr, jf I may dilis Ipeak. iiuWj 
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pofe I fbe my neighbour fall down in a lii^'oon ; ih 
this cafe, do I need a fupcrnatural operation to 
reimnd iwf, that it is right and tit that I fhould 
fpecdily interpofe, and ufc my endeavour for his 
recovery? no, certainly. And, thus it is witH 
the generality of human actions, except the ufeof 
our natural faculties be perverted^ by fome falfe 
principles of religion, or the like. And when 
that is the cafc^ then, indeed, there needs a. fu- 
tocrnatunil ■ operation V or fomething fttoriger, if 
uich a thing can be, to remind us or the litncfs or 
unfitncfs pi fome aftions •, and fo to reduce us to 
a right exercife of our faculticr,. For when men*» 
ftatunl facuiti' s are thus mifled, then the moft 
pitiful objecc will not excite pity, nor obtain relief, 
from the moft tender and effeminate conftitutions; 
but rather the contrary, as is abundantly evident, 
from the burning of Proteftants inPopifli countries; 
in which cafes, the cries and groans of the inno- 
cent fuffcrers are fo fir from exciting pity, and 
obtaining relief, that, on the contrary, they ex- 
cit;: I'oy and triumj^h in the fpeftators. I fay, 
when our natural faculties are thus mifled, by 
palHoh, fuperftition, and the like, then, if e- 
ver, a fupernatural operation is neceflary, to re- 
mind us of the ntnefsorunfitnefs of fome aftions \ 
tho*, as far as we can judge, in thefe cafes, it is 
feldom afforded. Again, it is to be obferv'd, 

Secondh\ Suppofing God docs kindly interpofe^ 
and by a fui^rnaturai operation, preftnt to the mind 
fuch motives, as aforefaid ; yet fuch a divine o* 
jx-ration is not the fhyfical^ nor the moral caufe 
of the aftion that follows. For as the fitncfs of 
the action arifes from the nctwe tf things \ fo our 
fedrg that iitnefs, and aoiin?; agreeabij to it, is no 
t thcr than the exercife of that ability, which arifes 
from out natural comjw/itipn *, aivd ^\ that God. 
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fi/tt to the mind, which is the excitement i 
wflion -, which inodvc might have been prefcnt^ 
fome cihtr way, and, it* it had, it would have pre 
<luc'd the fame atVion. Siippole I fee a man i 
thftr^fs, and llippofe I have ability, and that it il 
light and fit I fhoukt relieve him. Now, who 
ther 1 fee the filnefs of ciie adion, by the cxercifl J 
of mine own ttnttfrjlanding^ ; or, whether it be iiA% 
flanlly prefented to my mind, by the operation ( 
fume forerpi agent, whether humait^ or diiitie\ 
I relieve tht^ man, it is tiie filmfs of the aflion i 
feif, and not one or any ot the ways, beforemen^ 
rion'd, by which that fitnefs is brought to my ^j/«eiil 
which is the ground or rtufen of that aflion. St^% 
that by God*s giving a difpofition in the prefcni 
cafe, in the nature of the thing, can only be undcr*^ 
Oood his, inftru mentally, bringingor making pre- J 
fcnt to the mind a fcnfe of the fitnds of an aftionf- 
which, llri<5lly fpeaking, is not giving anydifpo*^ 
Ction at all. . But, to proceed, 
Thirdly, The Bilile confiders man as accountaki 
^^£ir his actions ; and, accordingly, it cennmends hiiill 
^Hr his good conduct, and blasnes him for hi&J^ad^ 
^^Bd withal, afllires him that there will come a 
^^&ne, in which he will be reqiiir'd to give an aci \ 
' count of himfclf, and anfwcr for his good andJ 
evil aiflions. Now, if this be the cafe, which if-J 
fo well known, that I fhall not quote texts xji\ 
prove it i then, man has power and abiHcy to ddlf 
good, or evil I it being moft abfiird to fuppofisl 
t God will call one to account for thofe aftions^m 
:hcr good, or bad, which it was not in bill 
wer to do, or prevent, but were jjcrform'd by 
y of another. Again, 
trlhly, 'I'he fcripture confiders man as ths 
t (rf' rr-vard and funipmmt % it promifes re- 
: io }as ehc'Jmce, rtiid threatens y\itv\ftvwc^A 
'y ^a^kmc. New, as JieV.Kev o\jt:^\?w*;c 
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<cior difobedience can, in the nature of the thing, 
take place, but where there ia nhilkj and libert] 
to keep or tranfgrtfs the law ; ib no one, in the 
nature of the thing, can be die proper/ obje£i of 
reward or puniihment, without a precedent free 
aflion, or refufing to a6l, as the ground di it. 
God may, if he pleafe, inflidt mifery, or give 
happinels to a creature ; but that happinefs, or 
mifery, cannot properly be caird reward, or, pu- 
niihment \ nor that creature cannot be faid to be 
. rewarded, or punifhed, except he had vohmiarilf 
chofen to do, or avoid fomething, which render*^ 
him. the ebje£l of that reward, or puniihment* 
And this is plainly the jcafe, with refped to man» 
to whom God will render, according to his, viz^ 
man's works ; not according to what the JerpenU^ 
nor according to what God himfelf hath wrought - 
in, and by man •, but according to fnafC% works^ 
whether they be good, or evil. Hear what Su 
Paul faith, For we muft all appear before the judg^ 
fnent'feat of Cbrifty that every one may receive the 
ibings done in bis body^ according to that he bath done^ 
whether it be good or bady 2 Cor, v. 10. Again, if 
man is necejfarily determined to do evil, either by 
his own natural Compofition^ or by the agency of the 
ferpent ; he will be cleared fi'om guilty and excufed 
from puniftmenty by every righteous judge ; and 
it will be laid upon the maker of that €ompofi«> 
tion, or upon the agent that a£ls in him. It will 
not be to the purpofe to urge, that man originalfy 
had power, and was at liberty to avoid evil^ and 
do good ; and that this power was lofi to the 
Jbii;nan nature^ in, and by the fall oi Adam. I fay^ 
it will not be to the purpofe to urge this ; feei 
it is the fame to jidanf% pofierity^ whether he hs 
fuch power, or not ; their compofition is what it 
iSf i;2dependint of their will •, and as they were no 
way acfeJJ'ary to any fucU cVvat\gp^ fe \v\^ w^x.\w 
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thdlr power to Tiew-mould themlelve;> and makoil 
their compofition olherwife than it is. And ata 
Gcd placed human nature in fuch a ilatc, as inadeiT 
k Uebk to this fuppos'd change, upon die irattJiA 
^ffiott ai ^dam ■, fo it would be a moft ftrangqa 
procedure in him to charge that evil upon tliaJ 
fe/Urity of Mam^ which, ilrictly fpcaking, accordty 
}ng to this autlior's fclicnie, is a liefeit ot Itis acm'A 
vurk. And, this Jeads me to enquire, how dceS J 
it appear that human nature has fuffered fuch z J 
ihet^ey as is here fuppos'd ? Is not his compo-'J 
faion »rw, as in the i/eginni-tis ? i las he not th« i 
fame tnetiiberi in his body, and the lame facuUief J 
in his foul, and the fame ixerdfe of thofe facul- 
ties i Wherein, then, is this mighty change ? 
Why herein is a marvellous thing, man has j'uif*" 
fo*d the aforefaid change., and yet continues thi 
./mtras before. Again, if man has not powce 
Whimfelf to think, fpeak, or act that which is 
'good; and if all ihefe are the produd of the 
f^Buy oi Gcd in him ; then, to Kim that 'jjorkeAJ> 
Vitbe re^vard due , and, conlbqiiently, it is notj 
want but God h'mfelf, which, in tli*; fitncfs ctU 
things, is the proper oijelloi reward, in [his cale. J 
£ut as we are aiUit'd, from the nature of the! 
thing, and likewiil- from the Bibk, that the Judg* ^ 
pfiUi the earth will do right, and that he u-iU reit- i 
der to txity Jfiaii according to his, viz. man's works jj J 
Prov. xxiv. 12. Matt, xvi. 27. zTim. iv. 14.. Sg^ 
trom hence it will tuilow, that man, or that crea-, 
ture which is the natural feed of Adam, is the a^eq^l 
in performing all that good, or evil, which is th^ 
natural and proper grcund of rcv.'ard, or punifli^ 
mer.i. Huis, 1 think, 1 have made good what f J 
propos'd in the fecond place, and have fliewnt] 
errcnctntfj'efs ai Mr. 5(i7Y/rfv's principles. I|iroceed,_ 
^^^lirdlj, To examine what he iias oUl-c'd tw 
^^^ anti sMu/arn than. And, j.yil^ Ut wtg 
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Gen. vu 5. where it is faid, /fe, viz. God, fawtbat 
every imagination of the thoughts of hisy viz. man's, 
heart, was onfy evil continually. But, furely,- it' the 
author had not been ftrongly prcjuJic^dj in favour 
of the principles he was maintaining ; and if ho 
had but freely exercis'd that abili^, which he 
had, as man^ or which arofe from his natural ccm^ 
portion, in a careful examination of the fubjedt 
before him ; then, I am perfuaded, a man of his 
fngacity would have feen that this text was not to 
his purpofe. The paragraph is as follows. And 
Cod favjy that the wickednefs of num was great in the 
earth ; and that tvery imagination of the thoughts of 
his hearty was only evil continual^ ; and it repented 
the Lcrdy that he had made tnan on the earthy and // 
grieved him at his heart. And the Lord faid^ I will 
deftroy man, whom I have created, from the face oftb$ 
earth 5 both man and keajl, and the creeping things 
and the fowls of the air ; for it repenteth me, that I 
have made thetn^ But Noah found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord. Again, the fame thing is exprefled, 
in the 11, \i and 13 vcrfes : ^he earth alfo was 
corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
^L'iolence -, and God looked upon the earth,, and behold 
it *:vas corrupt, for all flcfh had corrupted his way 
fipon the earth. And God faid unto Noah, the end 
of all flejh is come before me, for the earth is filled 
^ith violence thro* them -, and behold, I will deftroy 
them with the earth. In thefe verfes, we have an 
account that God threatened to deftroy the earth, r 
that is, the inhabitants of the earth, by a flood, ' 
in the days of Noah -, and likewife we have the 
yrafcn a(fign*d, why God would bring this defo- 
lating judgment upon the earth, at that time ; 
najicly, becaufc, at that time, the wickednefs of man 
was greiot in the earth ; all flejh, that is, the bulk 
iyf /nani<fn(l, had forr/(])^e(i their ways before God, 
;<;jc/ the earth was ftUed NvilVvuiolcnce t\t\^i^ ^tww 
Alnn ii a creature cxcdkut\y cQVvft:\\\xx.^^ v^ -axA^ 
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tU the purpoffS of filial felidly, and to a(5l a part 
fwlable. ic, and becomng that reafon and under* ■ 
(landing, which God hath given liini to guide hij J 
fteps ; and, when he docs tliis, he gives glmy nt j 
}iK Maker, even as the proportion and conveniij 
ences of a building ^'/w glory to the archiic£i,\ 
And as man is thus capalSc of giving glory t<|! 
God i ft) he is capable of tlie contrary, that isi> I 
be is capable of ading a Sfiigreeable and hwrt-i I 
/«/, or, in other words, an unjoctablc part in I 
die creatittn ; and of afting conlr/iry to that I 
lilk, which God hath given him to direct htsi 
ways i and, thereby, ot doing gn^ai dijhonnur t0 I 
his Maker. And this was the cafe of the bulk crf"l 
mankind, in ths. tenth generation ; the thought oIFb 
their hearts; and the work of their hands, was for I 
each other's hurt ; fo that the earth was iill'd with j 
violence thro' them. And as mankind had thujj 
terrupted their ways before God, at that lime, whicJi 1 
gave occaiion for thofe ftrong exprefijons, that I 
Kfiry infiagination of the thoughts of their hcatt I 
was only evil csnitmalh -, fo this tlrew on them thatr^J 
dcfohiting judgment, by which they were detl 
ftroyed iioiii oft" the earth. God repented thai 
he had made them, that is, he did what is thftl 
product of repentance in men, v.-hen thiyundt^l 
as far as it is in their power, what they repent o&.i 
So. in this cafe, God did undo, that is, he dc>|i 

Bl iiis own work. This, 1 think, is a fair! 
;ntation ot the cafe ; in which it app«irs»I 
;he v.«rds, urg'd by Mi ^ Burclay, were n<MM 
'd to exjii-efs- the nature of i«j?/ in the/o//* J 
but, on the contrary, theycxprefs the great- '^'icl»Y 
ednefs of th? tenth gencrali-.n^ and arc urg'tl asiH 
rcafsn-, why die f.ood was brought upon thentl 
To this 1 may add, that, if ihclb words were d«« 
;nM to txprets the ftatc of human nature, theijiT. 
that JtAxurc was the iamcin rurry geiKraliW 
the f<U ; fo tkofc wurds cannot be^tTfojon 
, toy 



for bringing the ftood in the Sentb generation^ in 
particular, which it is plain they were urg'd for^ 
rather than in any of die preceding generations ;. 
b^caufe the fame reafon took place in the ninih^ 
iigbtb^ and In every gcnereitim before it. 

If it Ihould be urgM, that, in the tenth genc^ 
ration, men rejijled the aftings of God upon them^^ 
more than they did in the generations before it 5 
and, therefore, that generation became more vile 
than any that preceded it ; I anfwer, that as, 
upon Mr. Barclay'^ principles, man is neceffarih 
determtfd to do evil j fo trom hence it will fof- 
low, that wharfocver re/iftance there may be in bifie 
to that which is good, or to the adings of God 
upon him ; yet fuch refiftance cannot be fairly^ 
and in juftice^ charged upon him, as his «x;«, or 
be put to his account. For as it is not in his 
power to rejirain the evil difpofition of the Jer-^ 
fent^ when he »Sts in him \ fo neither is it in his 
power to rejirain any refiftance to good, which 
may arife from his natural compofition \ and, con-* 
fequently, the tenth generation was altogether as 
excufable as any generation before or after it. For 
tho* there may be more good, or evil, (hewn forth 
an one perfon, or in one generation, than in anoi. 
ther s yet this makes no difference, with regar4 
to nurn^ when he is confidcr'd, abJlraUedty from 
thofe agents that aft upon him ; feeing the hymaa 
nature, with refpcft to its inability to do good, 
or evil, is the fame in every ferfon^ and in every 
generation^ fince the fall. And, therefore, the* 
ground -of that difference, namely^ that one per*. 
Ton, or one generation, is more vile than ano-* 
ther, muft be, either that God afts more fpwer^, 
fully in one perfon, or in one generation, than 
another ; or elfe, that thp ferpent operates more ' 
weakfyy and makes lefs refiflance in one perfon, or 
in one age, than in another ; but, which ever of 

thci^ 



thefe is the cafe, il makes no alteration, with its^ 
gard to man, becaufe he does not ad, but is adted 
upon in both cales. And, therefore, to talk od 
being paffrve, in this cafe, as Mr. Barclay doe^J 
is very abfurd ; becaufe, when we are paflive bn 
thoke, with regard to tlic agency of another, wlucM 
is the prefent cafe, there murt, in the nature o|a 
the thin'g, be n. jtoiiuer znd Itberty of concurring, djm 
ufijHng ; which concurrence^ or refifiance., is a ^omS 
or an evil aftion in us, as it is intended to cimtrvA 
hue to, or to prevent the gaed, or evil, which ihaH 
other agent is profecuting. So that here is tn 
power and liberty of doing good, or evil, whidU 
Mr. Barclay's fcheme will not admit. Tho* bn 
the way, we feem to ajftme too much to ourielves^ 
when we conGder oiirlelves as being velanlari^m 
pajfwe, or of concurring, or reftfiing, with r^ar4j 
ta^t divine agency. For '^ God works, who caKj 
Jet ? If he undertakes to perform a thing by htM 
own agency i what agent is there in heaveny cid 
tartb, or hell, which can witbjland him, by oppoJ 
^ng his power to God's power ? And if we fupM 
pole that the natural man can wishjland God, hd 
oppofing his agency to God's agency, and hijM 
power to God's power, V)hen aSHng in hint -, thi^J 
I think, is to magnify the power of man abovd 
what is meet, and which, furcly, does not fuit oUd 
author'^ fcheme. But to return ; id 

As to Mr. Barclay's Jyllogifnis, which are undcd 
this Ik ad of proof, it mult be granted, that thd 
conclufions are julUy inferr'd from the premifesd 
but then, all tliat tlicfe prove is this, namely, ihjd 
evil tbcughti are not good thoughts, neither in far/iM 
nor at any rime ; and that evil thoughts are k/eleflm 
and ineffeciual to a man, in the things of Ged. d 

If it (houhl be urg'd, that thefe argumentd 
prove more than I here allow, inafmuch as thd 
jvJi^.tft forth » not ouiy tha( man has ntd 
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ibeugbtSy but alfo that his thoughts are enfyflisL 
idntinuaUy evil s and, confequently, there is more 
in the* conclufions, than I have interred from thole 
premifes. I anfv/er, thefe conclufions are the au- 
thor's, and not mine, and I only ailow tiiat they 
are jujify hiferr'd ; but if we conclude more from 
the premifes dikn the author has done, as the obr 
jedlion fuppofes we ought to do, then, I fay, that 
the minor propofitions are not proved^ in the fore*- 
going arguments. For tho' the text faith, tliat 
every imagination of the thoughts of man's heart 
was 07tfy evil ccnhnuaUy \ yet thefe words are plain*^ 
ly a loftinefi ot fpeech, in wliich, there is more in 
the expreflion, when taken firi£ily^ than was in- 
tended by the i'peaker. And that diis is the calc 
is evident from the hiltory, of which thofe words 
are a part -, where wc ai-e oblig'd, if we will make 
the ftory confident, to underltand thefe, and fe- 
■veral other general cxpreffions, in a litnited, fcnfe, 
d hus, the hiftor}' fets forth, that all flcjh had cor^ 
rupted its way upon the earth, and yet it muft 
be fuppos'd to exclude Noah out of this all \ feeing 
it declares him to be a jujl man^ and perfeH in his 
generation, tho' he was a branch of that fleflj^ 
which, when the term is taken ftriSlh^ it muft 
include him. Thus, again, it reprefents God, a3 
declaring that the end of all flejlj was come before 
him ; and yer, furely, it will be allowM, xiidXNoab 
and his family were €:<cepted^ feeing they vicrt pre^ 
ferved from the dejirutluin threatened. And, thilt 
it is in the cafe under confideration, wherein the 
.words every^ only^ and continually^ are to be under* 
ftood in a limited fenfe, as exprefling what genc^ 
rally rook place, dio* not fo generally, as to ad* 
mit of no exceptions. This is evident from the 
character given of Noah^ who, tho' he was a part 
of mankind, yet he was ^jufl man^ and perfch in 
his ^cncr&tion •, which^ furely^ does fuppofe, that 
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\x.)l^A feme good thoughn in his heart ^ at fome times L 
at kaft. Befidcs, Mr. Barclay'^ bufiners was noi.j 
TO prove what man doth, or doth not do, buj'T 
what he cannot do; and, inftead of proving thdi 
latter, he attempts to prove the former. It is juflf 
the fame, as it" ] Ihould deny that man can fpcahj 
truth, and then Ihould urge the following arguj 
ment to prove it. 

If man always telh lies, then, he never fpealg 
tmth ; 
But man always tells lies, 
Therefore, he never fpeaks truth. 
Now, tho' the conclulion is here juftly inferr'c 
from the premifes ; yet the argument is not tfJ 
ihe purpole. For tho' man docs alvi'ays tell iiesT 
and this proves that he never fpeaks truth ; ye| 
it does not prove that he -cannot /peak truth ; whictfl 
is the point this argument is brought to m^intaini "■ 
And this is Mr. bardo.y'^ cafe. He afiert", thatr^ 
man has not power, 'in himfclf, to think, fpcak, ort 
aft that which is good ; and this he attempts tO 
prove, by fhewing what man does, and no) 
»4at he cannot do, which was his point, But I 

prowed, 

Secojidfy, Mr. Barclay urges Jeremiah xvii. 
The heart it deceitful above all things, and defpcratiM 
wifhd. But this text, when cxamin'd, I imaging 
will appear as little to his purpofe, as the formcft 
The paragraphia as follows. Ihe heart isdeceifm 
above all things, and defperately wicked, 'j:bo can 
knew it ? J the Lord fecrch the heart-, I try tij^ 
reins, even to give to every man according to his -jjayii 
and according to the fruit of his doings, Js the p^fH 
fridge fstttth on eggSt and bafchelh them net ; Jo St 
that geileth riches and not by right, fhalr leave thei 
in the Tmdfi of his days, and iJt his endfhall he a fooa 
It IS here obferv'd^ thnr ^"^ tKc hear:' is'rjie /(•!« 
ajiil fsurce of ■i:::,hdi!c/s w in-in -. I'yuv? CT^w^aVc 

i'ar: ff. ■ t. ■ ^ - ^t^*; 
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one dclperate piece of wickednefs, viz. deceit^ by 
which man conceals his other guilt, and thereby 
difguifes himfeif, and deceives his neighbour, ft 
is tardier obferv'd, that tho' men may thus wick* 
edly deceive one another*, yet they cannot poflibly 
d^cive tlieir Maker, becaufe to him the moft ic- 
cret recedes of their hearts lie open ; and, confe- 
quently, in the iffue, they deceive themfelves, fee* 
ing God, who knows Uie deceit which is lodg*d in 
cheir hearts, will render unto them according to 
their works, and according to the fruit of meir 
doings ; fo that their hope and expeflation will 
be difappointeiLi even as a partridge is difappdinted 
that fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not. This, 
I think, is the knfb of tliis place, and all that is 
intended to be fet forth by it. And, as the fcrip- 
tures repreient the heart, as the feat and iburce of 
wickednefs in man j fo they likewife repreient it 
as the Jcat znd fource of that wluch is^W in him; 
and.particukjrly ci that good, namely, uprigbtnefs 
and inteprity^ which is oppos'd to the great evil of 
deceit, beforen:cntioii'd, y^^xxxiii. 3. Mjf words 
(b^ll be of the uprightmfs of my heart. 2 Kings xx. 3. 
/ iefeecb tJbee^ O Lcrdj remember hozv I have walked 
before thee in truths and with a perfeSl^ or upright 
hearty and have done that v;hich is gced in thy fight ^ 
Luke vi'. 45, A good man out of the good treafure of 
bis heart J bringeth forth thct 'uMch is good\ and an 
evil man cut of the evil treafure of bis hearty hringetb 
forth that which is evil ; Jcr of the abundance of bis 
teart his mouth fpeaketb. Chap. viii. 15. But tbaf 
€n the gcod ground^ are they^ which in an bcneft end 
good hearty having heard the wordy keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience. And as the heart is con- 
fider'c, as tl:e lent and fource of bodi good £ind 
evil in man ; fo Sclancn^^ advice, in -this cafe, is, 
Prav. iv. 23. Keep thy heart with all diligence y for 
euS cfit £re the i£m of hft. To \5cis \ xwa.^ ^.cd^ 
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that, if God had intended to rcprcfent that decdt^ 
»nd wickedncls, which is here referr'd to, as the. ' 
natural and rtecejfary produt5t of man's heart, he i 
wouIcL not have reprelenced himfelf, as taking ^ 
ugmzaace of the actions which are produc'd by ,1 
k i becaufe this is reprefenting himfelf, as ading 
the moft unrigbieous part by his creatures, in J 
^bilging thi-m with adions which were out of J 
^ir power to prevent, as much out of their I 
power, as it is out of the power of a Itone to ^f.\ 
Opwards, which is Mr. Barclay's fimilicude in the J 
afe, and which were more properly bis P«f 1 
tSioHS., as being the necejfary froduil of that com-*^ 
petition which he was the author of As to Mr,- 
Barclay'i fyliogifm, which ts under this head of 4 
proof the fallacy of the argument lies in this -, ic 
Juit^ojeSt or takes for granted, that the heart in 
man cannot be the feat and fource of both evif ^ 
and i^otl; but this is a miftake, as I have ob- , 
ferv'd above. The fame heart which producefJ 
evil thoughts, and is the fpring of evil eSions atm 
one time, may likewife prodiicc good fhoughtt»m 
and be the fpring of good anions at another •, anal 
this men might be eafily convinc'd oi, if they J 
would but obierve the workings of their owij " 
minds, and examine more careiully their natural 
trame and compoficion. Again, 

Thirdly, Mr. Barclay urges the words of St- J 
Paul-, Rom. iii. lo. as quoted from Pfalmxiv. andtl 
Pfalm Uii. There is none righteous, )io not one ; tbert^ 
is Kone that UTtdfrJlandeth, there is tione that feeketi 
after G<id. 7k^ are all gone out of (he way, tb^ 
ere altogether become unprofitiibk -, there it nom thai 
jpth good, «i5 not one. Their throat is an openfefid* 
t •, with their tongues have tkey iifed deceit i tht 

tfon of afps is undir their lips -, whofe ntoitti^ 
f ftil of cur/tag and lilurnefs. Their feet flrtl 

^ it^Jled />keii. Dcjiruitwn cmi niijerj are ivi 
L 2 ' i>nir 
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their ivays. And the way ef peace have they mt 
known. There is no fear of God before their iyes-. 
The Apoftle's bufinefs, in this place, is, to Ihew 
the groundlefnefs of that opinion which the Jews 
Iiad gone into, viz. that they were the onfy people 
which pleafed God, by the obfervatibn^ot that 
}aw which Mofes delivered ; and that th^ only were 
entitled to Ms futttre favours. And this he does^ 
by obferving, firjl^ that the Jew$ were as vile^ and 
altogether as inexcufable^ in tranfgrcfling the Afc- 
fatck law, as the Gentiles wcre^ in tranfgrefling the 
law c f nature ; and that the Gentiles were as good 
and as acceptable to God, in their fubmitting to 
the law written in their hearts, as the Jews were, 
in fubniitting to the kw given hy Mofes ^ And as 
the Jews and Gentiles ftood upon a levels in this 
refpedk ; fo the Apoftle obfcrv^d, fecondly^ that 
neither of them could have zny legal title to ^i^/* 
fcationy inafmuch as they were aU tranfgrefjors ; 
and, confequently, that the juftincation of both 
muft be of grace^ and not of debt. Mankind, 
made up at that time of Jew and Genitle^ arc volun** 
tary agents^ who, by their natural compofition, are 
qualified to difceryi and do both good and evil\ and 
this renders them accountable for their a<5tions„ 
which otherwifc they ceuld not be ; it being moft 
iinreafonahle and abfurd to fuppofe a creature an* 
fwerable in a cafe, in which he has not ability to 
know and do what he is accountable for. And as 
man is thus anfwerable for his condudt, fa God 
hath appointed a day, in which he will judge hini 
in righteoufnefs \ and, finall-y, acquit him^ or con- 
demn him^ whether he be Jcwy or Genlile^ accord- 
ing as his behaviour has been, whether good^ or 
evil. And, as acquitment or'julUfication miift 
be either of grace, or of debt •, fo the Apoftle 
a/Erms, that it is not of the latter^ but of the 
Jbrmer^ .bath to Jvs^s and Gentiles^ iv^^K^vWo^^iNx ^^ 
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^^wy are ell tranfgitpirs . Tiiis is the purport a 
the Apoillc*s argument arid reafoning, and t' 
is what he undertakes to prove. And as he i 
writing to Je'.M, or rather to the 'Judai-sing Chri 
lians at R^me, fo he chofe to convince them, byi 
tEftimony, which he prefiim'd they would allo^ 
^_jw being a. Prophet and writer of their aw» natit^ 
^Siid religion, \-\'/.. King David, who fets forth i*" 
Hwevailing wickeidnefs of mankind, according e4 
lu^ ufage of the Eaftern countries, in thok Jiroi^ 
Krtnj, which Mr. Barclay urges, for proof of I ' 
poinr. So that neither St. Paul nor -David \ ^ 
tended to fet forth the inability of human natujj 
ia the fall, in the words referr'd to -, but, c 
Cpntrary, they defign'd to exprels the generd 
wickcdoels of" mankind, both among Jews ofin 
Gmliksy which nectflarily fuppos'd their ndturM 
ability to do good, or evil, as aforefaid. To this 'I 
may add, if tiic Apoftle had intended to exprel 
the ftate of man in the fa!!, in the words referr^ 
[0 i then^ it will follow, that every nalurid mai 
tveiy itji^vidiial, his moitlb will be full ot turjh 
and bittermfs, )x\& feet will be fwift to JJxdbloH 
&c. which, furely, is noiorioufly/ii^, in/a/-/. 

Thus, I have gone thro' what I propos'd, i 
have (hewn, firfi, what confequences will uni 
voidabiy follow Mr. Barclay's princifUs, allowing 
iht'ni to be true. Saond'y, that they are erro^^ 
neous : And, thirdly, I have ihcwn the weakneft 
and infuffioiency ot what he has urg'd, to provd 
and maintain them. 

I fhall add but one thing more, viz. if an* 
man Ihould reply, in tlie common way, to whaB 
^I have here o&cr'd, by urging a coUeftion of texrf 
Wm fcripusrt, as containing in them Mr. Eardey*\ 
^KdndpUi: My anfwcr, beiore-hand, is this, eith(S| 
^Bule ItXt«, when righrh tinderjlocd^ arc confnle 
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with the Mature and the trtub of lini^Jt w th^ 
tire mi ; if they are, then* they cannot expreu 
Mr. Barclay's pincipks^ becaufe thofe principlet 
are repugnant to the nature and truth of things, 
a$ I have largely Ihewn : but, if they are not^ 
then, I prefume, all men will allow the tenft' 
jutncty viz. that fuch texts camat be of any 
weight, in the prefent qiTeftion. 

I'o conclude, I heartily wilh that all preten- 
ders to fupernatural tight would be moocft in 
their aflbmptions, left they father their own ab^ 
furd and contradiAory conceit! upon the unen^ng 
Spirit of God. 

Thus, Sir, in compliance with your defitt. I 
have laid before you my thoughts on this f\Uy> 
je&, and fubmit them to your confideratioo. 



lam, SIR, 

Totcr much «A%nf 
iumiU ServMt,Uc* 
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TRACT XXIV. 
\ Human Nature vindicated : 

O R A 

REPLY 



^Mr. BEAFENh Book, J 

ENTITLED, 

(upCTnatural Influences neceffary to Salvation I 
i being a Vindicacion of rhe fourth Propofirioq 
oi Robert Barclay's Apology. Wherein is lic-.-.-nc 
That Man, in his natural Capaciry, ^s a MorM 
Agent; that he has Power, and ii at Liber:v t 
do bothGW and Evil; and, confcqi-endy, 
render himfelf either accepuble, or dilpleafim 
to his maker. In a fecond Letter to a FrieniS 
Humbly offered to the Confideration of t 
People called Shaken. 

"^^ IK 

^B' N my former letter, I gave you my opinioi 
^^ of Mr. 5flrfifljr*s performance, with regard ta 
A »wh'j naiwai ability f. re i the fall; and litewife] 
the p-ouKiJs and reafuns, upon which that opi-^ 
nion is lountlcd. And ls i propofed it to publicfe 
confidcration, fo it ha'^ given occafion to Mr. £fa«l 
ivfl, to pub'ifha cr'.ft, cititled, Supernatural I)t>-\ 

tees naejary to Sc.hat'ion, &c. whichhe is plca-^ 
L 4 li:4 
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fed to call an anfwer to it. I, thcfefore^ now 
crave leave to wait on you by a fecond letter j in 
orjier to let you fee that this performance of Mr, 
Benveifz is not iufficient to cover the weaknefs and 
conjufwn of Mr. Barclays ftheme ; whicH, 1 think, 
V'ili appear in the following lines. And, that I 
may proceed in an open and fair way, and there- " 
by, render "the Cafe eafy iand plain to ffiy reader, 
in the following difcourfe, 1 think it proper, 
Jirji^ to examine, wber.ein ,the quefiien or 'point in 
debate Ues^ betwixt Mr. Barclay arid me; this be-* 
ing ^ proper expedient to prevent all wanderings 
frojrt the fubjeft, wliether on the right hand or the 
left. And, ac cordingly, I obferve, that 

The queftion betwixt mc and Mr. Barclay is 
not^ whether God does Jometimes kiiidly interpole, 
4nd by Kfupematural operation bring tp men's view 
fuch ufeful truths, as "they, ihio* Jhtbylngotryy 
Of fome other impediment, are ignorant of, or 
tlo not attend to ? or, ' 'whether by thofe opipratioris 
|ie prefents fuch mottvts to men's minds are as ne- 
^eflTaiy to excite to good aftions, ftill leaving them 
perfectly at liberty, as moral agent s^ whipther they 
will hearken to and follow, or whether they will 
xt^tSt thofe wholefome counfels, as Ke, by fuch 
fopernatural operations, or, by the written word, 
is pleafed to lay before them ? Again," 

The queftion is not^ whether fuch fupernatural 
operations, as aforefaid, are or may be teceflary 
or .expedieiit to fomeancn*s.{alvati<ai.^I fay necqf- 
fary to fome mcn*$. falvation ; and, ' 1 think," the 
words of Chrifi^ as well as the nature of the things 
wi^i JLiibty rne herein \ Theivbcle^'frnh bur Lord^ 
idve- no need^of a phyficiany hit they that are fich I 
tCiM mi to lallthc righteous^ hit finners to repent ance\ 
as in Mark ii. 17. Chrijt here diilinguilh'es betwixt 
righteous men and finners, that is, betwixt thofe 
^vho inakt a right nje of their ag^ency to ferve the 
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Jiurpofcs of virtue and true goodncfs, and thai 
who abufe their agency to icrve the purpofes 
Vice and and wickednefs. And as he declai 
himfell a fhjkmn, only tothe/rtHfr; fo all 
operatiuns, whether interna! or external, are 
reiSed, to this end, viz. to prevai) upon men 
repent and amend their lives. Again, I lay[. 
ccflary or expedient] to Ibme men's falvation 
not upon the account of any itant of agency 
aan, nor for leant of natural ability to fee 
bfimefs and viienefs of his prefent conduit; 
for uw« of natural abjiiiy to &i\. or to 
litrain from afting, and fo to corrcil and,. 
i»icnd his ways : but they are, or may be 
hj?isr>' Of ^M^^ ^'^ fome men's falvation 
e account of that ignorance, Jlupidityy bigotry, 
Ihncfs, perverfenefs^ or the like, which take 
Bace in them, and are ^^jv to their reflefling up- 
, and amendiiig their ways. I lay, that the 
ftion or point in dirbate, betwixt Mr. Bi 
candmc, is not either of thofe points abo' 
ifentiojied. And this I oblcrve, once tor all/ 
nd <lefire that it may be remembered throug- 
t this controverfy. And, therefore, whatever 
' Mr. fim-ym'sbook relates to tliefe points, 
l-bccj-ft out of the cafe, nfcreign toth&prefil 

And, when that is done, I imagii 
Rs performance will not make a --.'fry great figttrtf 
'icn confidtrcLl, as under the character of an an- 
rer to me. Having thus ihewn wherein the 
fueftion or point in debate does not cotjjiji, I now 
Recced to flic w wherein it (^(Jfj, And, according- 
obfcrve, that, in my examination of Mr. 
jrday'i pnnciples, with regard to man's nati 
ility fitice the fall, I reduced his ienfc of 
K>inc into the two tbHow!n<i piojTofiitons, 
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PROPOSITION h 

Matty c:njider*d as mait^ or thai ccmpotmd crtaturtf 
£ri'ijting of undetjle:ndingy cf appetite^ affeSitm^ 
&.C. which fprang f rem Adam, as his original pa^ 

. rcKty has no power or ability ^ ct any time, to tlmk^ 
^^aky or a£l that which is good. 

PROPOSITION II. 

JMbn^ confider^d as man, or tlrJ erect ure compound^ 
and derived^ as afore faid^ is iicceffurily determined^ 
ai all times y either by his c-j:n naittral ccmpcfition^ 
or by the agency of thsfeipcn:^ to ibiiik^ fpeak^ and 
ail that which is evil. 

Here I obierve, upon a {uppofldon, that I have 
ji^jlfy and truly reprelentcd Mr. Barclafs fenfe in 
tJie above pro|X>ncions \ then the quc&ion or point 
iii ilebaic is ap; arentiy this, viz, whether man^ 
:: his n<ituialftatejmce ti^efal!^ is an (^genty or a pa* 
. !€k: ? that is whether the good and evU which 
IS jHTiornied in, and by man, be the eiFe& and 
fM>jduft ol his own will and agency, or of the 
will and agency of another ? So that the qucfti-^ 
t)n at prclcnt is, whether I have truly reprdented 
Mr. Ainin'^s fenfe, or not? With refpeft to 
which ^ I obferve, that, in my Examination of 
\lr. liiirclay^s Principles, £jr. I (hewed the ^«i0iir^ 
i);vn which I proceeded in fixing his fenfe, as a* 
bi)\ c. And, as Mr. Beazrn has not taken the 
piiins to fx^rnfine them, but hns quoted a propo/l^ 
n\.'H tixmi Mr. liofxlayy and lias fet up as a Jlan^ 
di:rdy by which his fenfe is to bo j*.-dged of ; fo I 
am concent, that the point in debate Ihould be 
irin.1 by it. But, that I may proceed regularly, 
in intruhiring the ' abovcmencioned propofition, 
/ oblcrvc^ that after tAv. Bccven \viju tjcycv^ivwyi 



^ cMCer, :rf . » ^„,. ftoli> M':*,B, turns up 

»tetha« ■?»?■„, thole .-6".'2r ufi ri-c*= 

awi "«• ."ft to to be tried; >"'^t„Ae'r pi?'" 
fliPlCTifSot ■»'■», that is> "> *!, Anil, «- 
cotnwon t*gy ,, that, ■" '^^,tX^^- 
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confidei-ed ahfiraHedly from, eisd anlscedent lo that 
jt^emaSural infiumce, is MOt in a capacity of voiiat' 
iary agency-, and, confcquenily, thai he is ataer/ 
palieni, who does not a(5t, but is afted upon. 
Jt is the fame as if I Ihould fay, that my Lord 
Aj»^, by, or thro' the grace of his Majeily King 
George^ is made a. Peer oi Great Britain. Now, in 
ihis propofition, there arc fuio tilings maintained,} 
the one- is exprejfedt the other is implied. The 
thing exprefled is, that ^ Lw^f King, bythegreUe 
af his Majejly, is tnadt ■a Peer of Great Britain. 
The thing impUed is, that my Lard King, iefar^ 
his M^efty's favour to him, as aforefaid, was not. a 
J'etr-, but Dtdy a commoner of Great Britain i for, if 
Jw faad been a Peer, antecedent to -h's Majefty*s 
favour, then, that grace could not poffihly make 
iiimlobc what he was before. And this is the 
^■ery.cafe, with rctpeit to the propofmon I havt 
now under conflderation ; for, il man is, by i 
fupematurai influence, put in a capacity ofvohmtai^ 
iigemy ; then, it will unavoidably foll9w, ttt« 
<nan, confider'd abft-raftly ftom, and antecedent 
to that fupernatural influence, or in the language 
of Mr. Barclay, man in the fall, is not in ajiate or 
ti capacity of voluntary agency. Becaufe fuch a fu- 
jiernatural operation cannot pofiibly put him in* 
ftatf or capacity, which ftate he was in, antece- 
dent to that operation. And, confequently, up- 
on Mr. Jisn/^'s principles, man, in his natural 
flate is a nure patient ; for betwixt ihcfe, -viz, 
agent and patient, there is no medium. And tfao? 
tlie word voluntary is aanextd to the 
the above propoiition, yn that di 
<afc i Jjecauie every agenC A: " 
thofc inftances, aoQ'" 
ymejfary agent \\)ti\ 
'1 bus, 
£eavei} Iw 
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Pefented Mr. Barclay's fenfe, in the two propofi- 
tions I have expre/ftd it by, viz. that man^ as hs 
is in the fall, has no power or ability to do good, and . 
that he is necejfarily determined to do evil. I fay, 
necejfarily determined, (dc. For, tho' Mr. Barclay 
has not exprefled himfelf in thofe very terms, yet 
it is in terms which are equivalent to them ; tor 
he faith, that, as a /tone is prone and inclined /» 
move down, towards the center ; fo the heart of man 
is prone and inclined to evil, &c, (See the explana- 
tion of the fourth propofition in Mr. Rarclay\ 
Apology, ) Now the pronenefs or inclinatian which 
is in a.fione -to move down, towards the center, is 
not fuch a pronenefs or inclination as is in man t4 
Ji^uor, when he is ihirfty ; becaiife this pronene6 
fuppofes in man a power and liberty^ either to in- 
dulge or coHtrouI that inclination -, whereas the 
pronenefs which is in a Hone to move down, to-' 
wards the center, fuppofes neceffity ; the Hone ha- 
ving no power or liberty to check or indulge that', 
inclination ; and iheretbrcy as man» accordin] 
to Mr. Barclay, is prone and inclined to evil, 
the like manner as a tlone is prone and inclined tf , 
move down, towards the center ; fo this proneneftj 
and inclination, in man, mufl: be the fame as k**' 
ceffity. And tho' Mr.. Beaven has urged the abovc-'j 
propoficion, as the fmti of what Mi-. Barclay ha*'' 
laid upon thfpoilit 1 have -under confideration 
yet he intended tiiereby to llaew; that I had /nifra^l 
prefcHted Mr. Bcnlay's ftnle, which is a little I'ui 
p rizing i becaiife lie takes Mr. Barclay's propof 

^^on in one view, intending tliercby to deftroy i 

^Hhak:^ void the fame propofuion in another view. 

1^ If it Iliould be urged, that Mr. Bcn-sn has quol{^di 
from Mr. Barclay't^ book fevsral paragraph!, 
■wherein the cgeng of the natural man is only 
avowed'! I anfwer, this is what I have already at- 

IBfewed, in my F.x-unitjauo.i uf Mr. Em:uiy's Vi 
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cipks, i^c. ancj, therefore, Mr. Betweifz quotad* 
tffl^ verc ntedttjs. Bljc tl:en, what wiil ioUow 
i^yr hfiicc r ^hy, truly, nothing more nor lefs 
tiu; this, VIZ. tlwcM.'. Bardie's fch°r.ic is «»/«, 
/i<n^ ano -'■ centradiihoH to itfelf. Befides, th« 
jHtda^ftuiU principle^ in Mr. Barclay's '(chcmc, I 
tJt* '-> H^ ttjifi, w'z. that m^.n, in hu naluratcapa' 
tih% catiKo: do goatit wt.boul d fupernaluralinjiumce, 
Atv^iii To, then, man, in his natural ilate, mut^ 
upu;i Mr. Barclay's principles, be dcllitiite of 
maai a-^ency. And, confequently, I have juftly 
mni /r«^ reprelented his fenfe of the point in 
quetlion, in the two propofitions I have expref- 
fed it by. Moral agency confifts in a power and 
liberiy to do^ or av^ doing all that good and evil, 
coiifidei ed as fuch, which comes within the reach 
ol that agency 1 and, therefore, ro Ly, that a 
moral agent cannot do good, ■withcu! a fupematu- 
ral infiuence, is to lay a niaiii'e.l: contradi'ftion j 
except the agent be placed in fuch circtim (lances, 
as rh;ir no good adion can poffibly come within 
the reach ot his agency j which, furely, is not 
the caic ol man. Vain and Irrjlingt therefore, is 
that pretence, "viz. that Mr. Barday allows mcrd 
-Agency to the natural man; becaufe fuch an al- 
lowance IS inconfijtml with, and deJtruSftve of the 
fiuementioiied iyndamenta] principle of hU 
fcheme. This is what I would particularly re- 
commend to the confideraiion of Mr. Berdey'tad- 
herents ; and I prefume it will be allowed, that 
they ought either to clear his fcheme from that 
ccnfuficn and conlradi^ion I here charge upon it i 
or ellie to give up a fcheme which cannot be de- 
pL'uded. Upon the whole, it evidently appears , 
that the queltion or point in debate, betwixr Mr 
iiar.hy and mc, is, as I hayc^ftated it above, i 
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agent-, or a pakm •, which was t'le fi/ft thing | 
propofed to enqunc into. I proceed, next, j 
To examin'-. u:i which I'i'.s 6t ih'S qiiellioi tbt 
tn:th lies. And trio' i t'lir.;; I rii!c,h: ve-y f;iirl|| 
cxcufe myfeil i" ^:n offirr'ig cny t^jig, in dp;>nc( 
of that fide o:" ih.' cueUJoii which bcJongs to m^l 
feeing I have iiireacy pro-'ed t!i- a^^ncy of man^J 
in my Exam.'nat^on oi Mr. Bi'iiLiy'i i'rinciples^l 
i^c. and Mr. B'^vtn has iroc produced the Jhadeufm 
of a proof, with refpefl to the contrary ; yet 
as the queftic.i 15 noi/ before me, I fhall ofF 
what fo!!ows. By man in his natural ftate, 
mean m;;n confider'd barely as man, and as thi 
kind has been propagated down from ^dam t 
this prefcnt time, without any thing fuperadded; 
And here I prefiime it will be allowed, that tturl 
idea, annex'd to the term man, contains a hejy ' 
fitly organized and formed, in the general, as aJI .■ 
our bodies sre ; and th-;t &.'>:, body is aftuated byj 
a mind, whofc priici^'lj faculties are inteliigenaT 
and a£ii-vity. Intdlig.-nce, by which it is capableJ 
of thinking nr taking in iileas, ot refleifting up-« 
on things paft, pident, or to come, according 
as it has received iniormadons, and of looking 
into the naiur;; and t\\i confequences of thing! . 
and thereby ot forming a judgment ot the fitneftj 
or unfitnefs of aftions ; and a laailty or power of 'J 
fclf motion or aSiion, by which it moves and di>^ 
re6ts the body in that way, and to ferve liich pur- 
poles, as it intends. And as the idea, which we:J 
fix to tKe term man, arifcs from the human co/n^i/iM 
s aforefaid ; fo that compofuioii is the ef«j 
r produce of r.alure, nnd noi uf a fnpernaH 
"" jlue nce ■, tiiat ;s, 't is ch<^ produce of thofaT 
[i_t!ie n.i 1 T.!l -ivrtrJd is gfive/ned, and 
; ftipTrT'iral in^ui'iice, which 
ry ■'! rhofe laws. And 
;aliy cum\3gund«A, ^o Ve vi 
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hereby conftituted a moral agents has power or ii 
at libetty for the chufing or refuliag, lor.the^do- 
ing or avoiding, cither good^ or erdl-^ 2u^d, as 
fujch> he is accountable tor his actions, and is ca^w 
pable of approving or difapproviag himfelf to God» 
And as the aforefaid compofitioa is what confti- 
tutes the natural raan^ fo our experiencing in our** 
feives, that we are thus conftituted, proves to us 
that we arc» in our natural ftate, moral agents^ 
Yea, it is by our experiencing thofe powers in 
ourfelves, by which we prove to ourlelvcs our 
very being. How can Mr. Beaven prove to him- 
felf his own exiftencCj but by experiencing in him* 
fclf tlic principles of intelligence and activity^ 
afting upon, and diredting the motions of that 
body which he cojifiders as part of himf.lf ? 

It .it (hould be urged, that tho' man, in his 
natural capacity, is an agent, yet his agency is 
confined to things natural and rational ; and that, 
with relpeft to things Jpirilual^ he is put in a ca* 
facity of voluntary agency^ by a Jupei'mitural influence. 
To which 1 anfwer, that agency in man is, at all 
ii^nesy and in all injiances and cajcsy one and. the 
fame thing ; that is, it is the fanie adive faculty 
or power of ielf-motion, and the fame intelleftual 
faculty which excites to, and directs that motion, 
in all the anions. of human lij'e^ v/hether thofe adlions 
be natural, ratioaa!, or fpiritual ; or under any 
otlxcr , diftinftion which Mr. Barclay has ufed, oir ■ 
which his advocates fhall be pjeafed to ufe or in* 
vent. And tho' the human underftanding may 
be calighiened, by '2l fupernatiird influence^ that is, 
it may, by this means, have fuch truths brought 
to its view,, which otherwife it might have re- 
mained ignorant of, or might not have attended 
to \ and t!io' thofe truths may become xh^ ground 
or .reaf on of action to man •, y.?t this. does. not af- 
ittl his lilertSj uoy give hiai any ne'-^'.agev.cy y he 
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h juli the fame creature as lie was before, in tha?B 
idpefl; i his aftions arc perlbrmed in the famfff 
way, by the fame natural faculties of intelligencaJ 
and activity, as they were, antecedent to thatJ 
ihmination. And to fuppofe the contrary is to I 
fi^ppofe iwo fets of powers in man, which are iheJ 
' iHgs of aftion in him, as I have already ob-J^ 

■ed in my Examination of Mr. Barclay's Prin-.! 
ciples, l^c. And tho' tS^crc is a vai'iety of impe-t^ 
diments, fuch asjlotb, bsgetry, and the like, wh!ch€ 
are ban to the enlargement of human knowledgej^ 
and iho' there is a variety of -xays by which that*! 
jqiowjedge is enlarged, yet that does not alter tha< 
cale, with refpeft to the inielkiiKul faca/iy itklf,m 
The faculty, properly fpeaking, is not ;«/izr^f(^orS 
tiammjhed, by the enlarging or diminifhing of tha^ 
't^iUs upon which it is exerciled ; nor from thaM 
different kirtd of objeds which it takes in, whether ■ 
natursU or fpirirual i nor yet from the different J 
ways in which it receives its informations -, the fa»-l 
_ culfy, in a>!l tlicic cafes, being }!o more than a na-ij 
■BKaJ faculty ; and a judgment, formed upon thofs'] 
P pg irefcntations made to the mind by a fLipernatutfl 
' «1 influence, is the judgment of tiiat natural fs^-wT 
ctdty. And, if action follows fuch ajudgmenEjJ 
thal-a£iionh performed by man's natural facMi!:y'| 
or pow^r of lidf-motion, excited and direiited byj 
his intclJir&ial faculty, a.s atbrefaid. Thus, I havg J 
ftewn, that, by man's nalursl agency^ he performs J 
all the actions ■9i\nc\i arc performed by him, whe;-! 
llier natural, rational, orfpiritiial, as Mr, 5(irir/(i)i J 
has been pleated to diftinguiflj them, And iu] 
after all this, Mr. Barclay's advocates wjU ftilj^ 
maintain thjf man is put in a capacity of yolun'd 
tary agency, by a ilipernatural influence i this iM 

Imauitain a point not by argument, but by iaru 
tr/ioxs; it is lb, bccaufe they wjU have if to t 
,- And, 
Vol. 11. M 



Tho* Mr. Beaven products feveral initanca^' 
by which he undertakes to prove that men have 
been required to-do feveral good things j which were 
iibcvc their natural ability to pertorm -, yet, I 
think, he has Jailed in this, as well as in the reft. 
He urges the co^imand our Saviour gave to his 
Apoftles, to go teach all nations^ with an order, 
that they Ihould tarry at Jerufakm, until they were 
endcFCDed with power from on high, Luke xxiv. 29. 
Here Mr. Beaven confiders the preaching of the 
gofpel to all nations, as a very good work ;. and, 
truly, fo it wa§ v and as the Apoftles did not un- 
derftand the languages of all nations, neither could 
tliey come at die knowledge of rfiofc languages^ 
injiantfyj by any natural ability of their own ; fa 
from hence he infers, that they were required to 
do a good work, which was aicve their natural 
ability to perform. 

To which I anfwer : That, antecedent to thchr 
being in a capacity to teach all nations, it was not 
their duty to teach all nations. And, therefore; 
the execution of tliat order was fufpended, tilt 
they were capable of doing it •, that is, till God^ 
by a fupernatural operation, had brought to their 
view the ideas of thofe language*, by which the 
peopk of every nation conveyed their minds one 
to another. Here we fee, that the Apoftles re- 
ceived their ideas of thofe languages, by 7ifup&^ 
natural influence \ and, thus far, they were pa£he. 
But, in the execution of the aibrcfaid commiflion, 
in which they v/ere active^ there is no fupernatu- 
ral infiuence to be found ; their tongues, and the 
organs and inftruments of fpcech to them, were 
no more than parts and members of their statural 
bodies. The principles of felf-motion, which were 
the fprings of aftion in them, were no other than 
thofe faculties of activity which were parts and 
branches, of the human cowpcfition ; and their un.- 
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derftandings, tho' antecedently illuminated in an - 
extraordinary way, which excited to, and direifted 
thofe actions, were no other than their natural fa- 
cutties of intelligence -, fo that there was nothing 
fupernaturai ia thole actions. As weak are his 
twt) other inftances, "jis. St. Paul's faying. Lord, 
xokat will thou haroe mt lo do ? And thole men, 
in A8s v.. who cried out faying. Lord, what Jhalt 
we dc? But does this fnppofe that what was to 
be done was above the reach of their agency ? 
No, furely ; for if it had, then, vain was that 
enquiry. But, 

PoITibly, Mr. Beaven will here turn upon me* 
and tell me that I am preaching up the do(5lrine 
o{ felf-fi0den(y; a fnow-batl which he throws at 
me upon all occafions. And here I muft beg 
leave to afl< him, what he means by felf-fufficien- 
ty ? Does he mean that man is fufficient of him- 
felt, or by his own natural ability, to perform 
what comes vHthin the reach of his agency ? If J 
he does, then, I own the doftrine of felf-fufficien- 1 
cyi and, if Mr. Beavcit maintains the contrary, I 
he maintains a contradiction ; becaufe, to fay, that * 
a man cannot do what comes within the reach of 
his tvm agencf, is the fame as to fay, that he can- j 
not do what he can do. But, if by felf-fufficiency 1 
he means an ability to lio what is alcove the reach J 
of a man's o-:!J}! ny/nsy ; then, I aflbre him, that 1 
I hold no fuch doitrine. But I beg leave to re- ] 
mind him, that, whatever is al^crce a. man's agency, J 
is net his duty, God does not require men to do J 
what they cannot da ■, he is not llich an unreafon-.l 
abletarti-mafter, as to require bricks, where there i 
are not materials for the making them. It is not! 
my duty to know that the planet Jupiter is inha-^ 
bited, nor yet to take wing and fly to the mccM-i i 
the one, at prefent, is above my iateilalual faculty ' 
to iMcover, and the ot/ier is above \Xi^ flclrje W' 
H M 2 c\^^x( 
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culty to perform -, and, therefore, neither of theili 
can be my duty ^ in niy prefent circumitances; the 
cafe is the fame, in every other inftance, whether 
it relates to knowledgCy or practice ; vrhatev^r is 
above our agency, docs not come . into the Urn id 
our duty. 

Mr. Beaven^ in like manner, treats with tanimtpi 
what I have * eliewhere laid down, as a ruU of 
adlion to every moral agent y whether divine^ or hu* 
man^ viz. th« moral fitnefs of things. But I crave 
leave to aflc him, whether this is not a rule ^ 
afbion to God, p.nd whether it ought not to be fo 
to us ? If he fliould iay that we have anothet 
rule, viz. the "juord and law ofCod, to conduft 
our a&iohs by ; then, I would remind him that 
the moral fitnefs oi things is the rule and nuajuri 
of all divine commands, taking all circumibuices 
and confequences into the cafe, f as I have elie- 
where fhewn. And, therefore, a divine law^ what 
way foever it be revealed, is not another, but the 
fame law and rule of adlion with the moral fitnefs 
of things. Thus, I have gone thro' what came 
in the feco?jd place to be confidered ; and have 
fhewn, that many as man, or man in his natural 
capacity, is a moral agent -, and, confcquently, 
that the truth is not on Mr. Barclay*^y but on ny 
fide of the qucftion. And now I proceed. 

To fhew, that tho* Mr. Beaven has attempted, 
yet he has not been able to prove the comrary ; I 
fay, attempted to prove the contrary ; for if he has 
not attempted to prove the contrary to what 1 have 
now been proving, then, I do not know what he 
is at. The queflion or point in debate, betwixt 
Mr. Barclay ZTiA me, is, W hether »/tf», /» i>/j iw- 
iural ccpacitVy is an agent y or a patient : Whether 
she good and evil, which is perfof med in^ andhy man, 

* Supplement to the prcvioas Qucftion. 
t Vindication of Qod's MoxaY ^\vu^Cx»ri. 
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ii, ftri^ly and properly, ihe effeB and produce ofman^M ' 
ivill end agency j or, whether it be the effect and pro- 
hct of the will and agency of another. 1 maincain 
the farmer ; and as Mr. Beaven has undertook chi 
(icience of Mr. Barclay, in this point, fo it is hii 
bufinds to make good the latter ; and what he . 
has faid I now come to examine. The' I own I 
am at a lofs to know what may be properly called 
argument, in Mr. Beaven's book, and what he will 
allow me to fay is urged in Mr. Barclay's defence, 
with regard to the queftion before us j becaufc 
there is no direft arguing upon the point, but ra- 
ther a rambling upon the iubjeft ; however, ieeing j 
^T. Bmven Itilcs his tradt, A Vindication ef tbe\ 
fourth Prepofaion of Robert BarclayV Apoh^ ; and I 
feeing that propofition is the ground of the con- < 
trovcrfy betwixt Mr. Barclay and me ; therefore, 
I Ihall confider what Mr. Beaven has faid to incline 
hit readers to be of Mr. Barclay'j opinion, as the ar- 
gument oi his book. And, 

Firjiy He founds an alarm of danger, which na- 
turally tends to awaken the /errand ihe refenlment 
of his readers. " It feemed clear to my, Mr. 
" Beaven^a underftanding, that the performance ] 
•* of ^. ChiM had a direft tendency to ftrike ac 4 
*' the very vitals and eflencc of die chriftian reli- ' 
*' gion ; and to reflett on the ftiipendous miffion 
*' and undertaking of Jefus Chrift, the Lord of 1 
" life and glory, with regard to the deliverance 
" of mankind from the bondage of corruption, 
*' md bringing them into the glorious liberty of 
*' the fons of God." Why, truly, this look*' { 
frightful; and upon men, who lay by the ufc of I 
thSr underJtandingSy it is likely to have its effed ; 
that is, it is likely to prevc^d all further enquiry. 
For if men's minds can be thus prejudiced againft i 
any fet of opinions ; if they can be prevailed up-_' 
Mto chink dm: thole opinions are wIcVn ^i'.tm- ' 
■ M 3 kWi'i, 
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felves, and dejiruilive to the futiU^ hapj^inefs 0f 
mankind, antecedent to their being proved to be 
fo 5 then, fuch proof becomes needlefsy and *all far- 
ther enquiry is effeduaiJy barred. This was the 
practice of the perfecutcrs o\ old, and has been iA 
every age fince. They firft reprefented the prin- 
ciple ot their opponents, as moft horrid and vUe ; 
as moft difijonoiirable to God^ and tnjuri&us to man^ 
khid \ and, that being once fixed' upon mtns 
minds, as all farther enquiry is needlefs ; fo the 
heretick, then, becomes the obje£t of conten^ty and 
is thoi;ght worthy to be ianijhed firom huinan fo- 
ciety. Now, tho* fuch a procedure may be fiiic- 
able and proper to thofe who intend to maintain 
their opmions by force of arms\ yet, furely, ft 
muft be otherwiie to thofe who would do it by 
force of argument. Befides, truth does not need 
to be defendid in fuch a way ; let her but appear 
in her native fimplitity, and that will be a iuffi* 
cient guard to her. And, as to etroTy may wp 
all fay of her what Joafh faid of the Idol Baaly if 
he be a god^ let him plead for bimfelf Judges vi. 3 1^ 
But tho' Mr. Beaven has reprefentcd my princi-* 
pies, as above •, yet I beg my reader to confider 
the matter, before he gives' vent to his pajftons \ 
for, as men have fometimes been frightened with 
Jhadows ; fo, if he does not examine the point, \X 
may poflibly be his cafe here. Man, a$ I have 
already proved^ is, in his natural capacity, a fiiinral 
agent \ and, as fuch, he is capable of apoftoHzh^^ 
that is, of abufing his agency to ferve the pur-? ' 
pofes of vice and wickednefs^ whereby he e^cpoies 
himfelf to the Juft difpleafure of Almighty God^ 
And men, in this ftate of apoilacy, are, in tho 
language of the BibUf cidlisd famrs^ and are' fai4 
to be loft. * ^w. thcLaufflJm ii» What Cimft\A< 
derixx * Anb^nd ta>EijD». 
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day'i and Mr. Beaven's fcheme fets forth, to put 
wen in a capacity cf voluntary agency ; becaufe that , 
ftaie they were in, antecedent to Iiis undertaking, j 
and, without it, they could not have apoflratized, I 
could not have been iinners ; it being ablurd to j 
fuppofe that there can be ^fin, where there is not I 
agency. And, therefore, if fupernatural inHuences j 
are necefiary to put men in a capacity of voluntary J 
agency-, and, thereby, to render them capable of J 
fahation ; then, hereby, they are equally neceflary d 
to render them capable of damnation alfo. So that m 
if the ti/k to Mr. Heaven\ book had been run out^S 
to its fiill length, then, it would iiave flood thus : m 
Supernatural Inftances necefT-iry to Satvalion and v 
Damnation. For as hare agency does not fave oir-M 
damn men, fo it rendijrs them equally capable of ^ 
either. Thus ftands the cafe, upon Mr. Barclay^ | 
principles. Now, if Chrift does not fave Tinners, \ 
by putting them in a capacity of •uolutttaTy agency, A 
as it is moft manifeft he does not ; then, the queCr ■ 
ton ftill remains. What he undertook to da,V 
when he came to feek and to fave that which wasn 

¥? J 

To which I anfwcr in (hort -, that Chrift under-B 
took to fave Tinners, by uilng all thoTc methods,^ 
whether by internal or external operations, whicb>l 
are confiltent with, and proper to work upon w^'B 
ral ^entJy in order to bring tliem out of their m 
i^Jiacy, and fo to reduce them to aright ufe of theg^ 
agCDCyi that is, to bring them to repentance andB 
amendment of life ; that thereby they might renJ-^ 
der thcmlblves the fiiitablc and proper objects ofifl 
Gui's mercy and grace. Now, if this be thej 
cale, which, I think, whoever reads the goTpdi 
wtch care and attention will ciTtly fee that it isj^ 
< '» will follow that Mr. ^ff^i-^w's ffLU-s-wer^S 

^L |) ajid rhat my principles aie /r« 'i-iort™ 
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Under this head of argument, I ftail confife 
ivhat Mr. btavtn lays of my principks, vidi R- 
fpecc to prayer, cVz. ^ Ic ieems dire^ j and un- 
^^ avoidably to tend to render all prayer to God, 
*' for any bleiTing. hclp^ or sid :Vcm him, for 
*^ the performance of any branch cf goodods 
*^ that will render him acceptable to his Maker, 
" impertinent, prepofterous, and ufelcls.'*P^^30. 
But I beg this author lo confider, whether, if G«i 
kindly incerpofes in the hour mens iempt^imUj 
and, by a fupernaturaj influence, brings to their 
view fuch ufeful truths^ as are proper for them to 
reflect upon, in order to keep them from Jhrnh^i 
or, if he prefents to niens minds Jitcb motives as 
are proper to excite them to good actions, which 
he may do^ confiftent with my principles : I fay, 
I defire to know of Mr. Beaven^ whether thcfe are 
not ^eat favours^ which arc worthy of our moft 
folemn addreffes and applications to God for ) and 
that, if we db pray for them, whether fuch pray- 
ers are ifnpertinenti prepojterousi and ufelefs. I ihall 
proceed no farther on this head of argument, be- 
caufe, I thing, what I have faid is a fufficient an- 
fwer to whatever there is of this kind which 
i-uns thro* Mr. Beaven's book. Again^ 

Secondly^ Mr. Beaven urges, in favour of Mr. 
Barclay^ that he was allowed to be a very great man^ 
a man of the Jirjl rank. He was allow^ to be fo 
by the author of the letter in the Britifi) Journal, 
Saturday^ April 23, 1 7255 N® 30* He was allpw* 
cd to be fo by Mr. Norris^ who fays that he had 
rather engage with an hundred Belkrmin% Hard'^ 
ing\ and Stapletcn\ than with one Barclay^ Now> 
admitting that Mr. Barclay was allowed by the 
perlbns beforemcntioned, and by thoufands mor«) 
to be a very great man, a man of the firft rank \ 
yet it will not foUov? from xiv^vvc^^ t5\at his opi- 
lilon of the point \vx ^Jicb^x^ *\^ xJ^^ xmHo \ '^ ^ 
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F judgments of very great men were to be let upxi j 
I the jiatidardoi trutb^ we fliould be in a very jad 
I (afe 1 becaufe very great men have differed in their ] 
judgments one from another. Befides, urging \ 
the auchority of great names is making the ap- , 
peal to fuch JKi^es as, I am perfuaded, Mr. Bed- i 
f«j, in other cafes, will not be determined by. If | 
I had urged the op/Hien of Mr Norris, or xhz author 
of the letter in the Britijh Journal, or fuch and ' 
fuch a Pope or Council againft Mr. Barclay ; I ima» i 
gine, Mr. Beaven would have been fo far from \ 
fubmitting his judgment to their authority, that, 
on the contrary, he would have turned them up- 
on my hands with contempt. He might have told I 
me that this was making the appeal to men, who J 
are not conftituted infallible judges ; and fo are not \ 
qualified to give an abfolute and certain dcteritii- • 
narton, in the prefent cafe. And, if this would \ 
have been a proper anfwer to me \ ihcn^ furely, 
muft be fo to Mr. Bcaveit. Again, 

Thirdly, Mr. Beaven urges what Mr. Bardsf 1 
himfelf has faid, in other parts of his book. To I 
which it is fuflicient to anlwcr, that, with refpeft I 
to the point in debate, Mr. Barclay is inconfijient ] 
with himfelf. He fometimes allozvs, and fome- J 
times denies, chat the natural man has volttnlarj \ 
egency ; but, fuppofing he had been uniform and J 
confillent, yet his authority is of no weight in the I 
prefent cafe. Again, | 

Fourthly, Mr. Beaven urges, in favour of Mr* | 
Barclay^ what Monro fays, by way of query, viz, \ 
" I would fain afic thole who deny that any other j 
" light is neceflary, in order to know God and I 
"' divine things favingly, but that of reafon af- j 
' fifted by outward revelation ; what tolerable 1 
f fenfe they will put on the devout and ardent J 
f breathings of the Pfalmirt, Pfalm cxix. Op<j« L 
Imfff^-fi teack me thy ftatutei \ gn-e mt unAer- 
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*' ftanelingy and the like." He likewiie quotti 
Mr. Locke fpeaking thus : '^ I un far from deny- 
^^ ing that God can or doth fometimes enlighten 
^^ mens minds in* the apprehending certain truths, 
*' or excite them to gcwod adions by the imme- 
^^ diate influence and affiftance of the Holy 
•* Ghoft." To which Mr. Beaven adds TuUf 
and Hieroclesj This, indeed, was proper to ihew 
his reaJijig *, but, as I have not argued agaittft fu- 
pematurd influences ; nor have denied fuch in- 
fluences to be, in fome reiped and under ibme 
circumilances, necefllary to man's falvation ; fo I 
fet bythefe authors, or rather what is quoted from 
them, zs foreign to the preient queftion. Befides, 
if thofe authors had advanced Something, in Mr. 
Barcla/% favour, the quoting them would not 
have been of weight ; beCaufe it is making tht 
appeal to fuch judges^ as, I prefume, Mr. Beavm 
Wpuld not be determined by, as I obferved above. 
'And, I am perfuaded, that if I had Urged facb 
dP'guments againfl Mr. Barclay^ as Mr. Beaven does 
for him ; it would have minifler'd to him an oo* 
cafion of triumph. Again, 

Fifthly^ Mr. Beaven urges what I have faid, aft 
favouring Mr. Barcky's fcheme, and as an m- 
dence againfl: myfelf ; and, accordingly, he auotei 
fny words, vdiich are as follow, page 45 of Mr$ 
Beavenfs book : ** If it Ihould be rarther urged, 
^^ that man does not receive any addition to hi$ 
*^ compofition, neither does God aft without the 
** agency of man ; but God co-operates widi 
^^ man, and thereby enables him to perform that 
" good, which, without fuch a co-op(;ration, hi 
'^ could not do : I anfwer, that this majf be th6 
" cafe,, in fome inftances.*" Mr. Beaven havini 
thus quoted my words, he proceeded to ma 
his remarks upon ttem^ wltvLcK -tx^ as follow : 
^^On wWch I obfcrvc^ "iJ \k» W *^fc ,c«&^ \*. 
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•* fomeinftanccs, thatGod enablesman to perform 
** ihat good which, without fuch a co-operation,' J 

*' he couidnotdo; then, his hypothefis ot theabi- I 
" lity ot the natural man to pa'form every branch I 
" otgoodners, without fupernatura! heip> is over- I 
" turned by himfelt, and all his reafonings and ■ 
** arguments, built on that hypothefis, vanilh a 
*' like ihioak. This fliews tlie amul'ement of his 1 
*' own fcheme, and not of R. B. which he un* I 
" juftly charges it with, i^f." J 

Here we fee this author iriuniphs over me, as if J 
he had gotten a fsm/i/tfl/ m?^^^. But, if he will be I 
pleafed to read over again with care and attention I 
all that I have faid upon the ftibjefl, in the traft^B 
icferrcd 10 ; I imagine, he will then tee that his v 
ntutnphs arc grcundkfs. For, when I defired tht ■ 
dlipretiators of man's natural ability to give «. 1 
ftue, in which it will appear that the natural man, ' J 
Is they exprefs it, has not ability to perform any I 
one branch of goodnefs, which will render hint M 
wccptable 10 his Maker ; could Mr. Beavtn be fil M 
tBOik as to think that, by a branch of goodnefs, i M 
intended fuch an inftance as is abeve the reach of m 
huyian agency, confidering eveiy man's circum- ^ 
ibance in iiie r and, as fuch, it is not his duty, nop fl 
is the pnid:ice of il veceffcry to render him accep> fl 
able to God. Could he think that 1 fuppofe a fl 
toisr man, who has fcarce bread am! clothing for fl 
nimfelf, has-i?^;7j/v to feed and clothe alt the poor \ 
of tliis kingdom, when he is deftitute of the mi- J 
terials which conftituce that ability? If he did J 
think fo, I afiiire him he is miflaken. And th(/ ■ 
the feeding and clothing all the poor of this king- "■ 
dom would be a very good -work, yet i: is not tho'J 
, ^JJOor man's duly to pci'form it, nor is the perform- I 
Iw^ie of this good work ncccffary to rendo' liim ac-^ 
■■litable to his Maker. Not but a poor malj 
^Hfti^ far natural ability, in the pr^eax. c-iSs.^ Ifl 
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that, if God fhould interpofe, and in a miracuktf 
• svay put fo much food and apparel into JUs p(f 
fejftonj he could then diftribute it all, to anfwer the 
purpofes aforeiaid, without a y2^^r»tf/ffr^/i^/Z(^^;}rf« 
And tho* this miraculous interpofition of Al- 
mighty God renders the poor man capable of per- 
forming /i&ii/^^^J!, which, without fuch an interpo- 
Jition, he could not do -, yet, ftridtly fpeaking, this 
does not add to his natural ability, much lefs does it 
give him any new agency. For all the hand, which 
the poor man has in this good work, is perform- 
ed by that ability which arifes from his natural 
compofition. So that my hypothefis ftandsj&iw 
and unjhaken^ notwithftanding the attacks of this 
author. As weak alfo is that which he further 
urges upon this head, that, becaufe I allow fu- 
pernatural operations «wjr, in fome inftances, be 
necejfary or expedient to reduce men to a right ufc 
of their agency, Hke as if afonjhould do amifsj it 
would or might be necejfary or expedient for the fa-- 
ther to tell him his faults^ that he might amend them^- 
therefore, he pretends that I overthrow my own 
fcheme. But how, or upon what account do 
thofe operations become necejfary^ or ufeful^ on my 
fcheme ? Nor, for want of voluntary agency in 
man \ not, becaufe he has not naturd ^ility to 
know and do his duty ; but becauie he fuffers 
himfcif to be led away by pajfiony appetite^ or the 
like ; and fo lives in the neglett^ or in the abuft of 
that natural ability that he has. It is upon thefe 
accounts that thofe operations do or may beoome 
neceflary. And, I hope, this will fatisfy my 
reader, that my fcheme is not To confufed^ asMr«^ 
Bcaven imagined. But further, 

' Man in his natural capacity is a 
I have fhewn above; and if «t ' 
his agency, and lives w > 
of his manh ckara^ 




him difagrecable and *Tle in the eyes < 
Maker. Adij when thai is the cafe, then, i 
natutt of the thing, nochii^ but his repfiUa3 
rtfanMafiex can potHbly rer.der him agre 
acceptable to God i luppofing God is li 
/& and ^«>^ Being, as* I have elicwhere provee 
nun to be. Now, tho* a man be in fuch a wicktdw 
ftate, yet that docs not dejirty his agency. He i- 
■0 the couric oi his wickedneis, as much a i 
igcm., as he was, when hcjirft began to o _ 
ifae nik of hu duty. Every trituiial adion. < 
oouffiofl, U the Subject of his choice ^ he has poi 
cr 1 and is ai: liberty to chufe, and do the contrar 1 
rf% aod this renders his condud crimuui!, whic& | 
ocherwUe it could not be. And, as repcs 
fmd idbcniaiion are abfolutely neccHary lo r 
fiidi a man eccfptable to his Maker -, (o fuch i 
JkOiau and it^fiJeraliau, as are proper to -wta 
Open hiHi as a mcsal agent, are necdlary to tb 
repentance And tho* he is capaMe of r^iuh^ u 
§Mf emd amem£^ his vc as aforefaH, axd, ihci 
fore, COM Jc it, ii' be picafes -, yet he does not s 
it, but cither eerdtfy goes on in his wickcdncf 
without tcScmng upon his condufi; or die a 
fimiieij peHifts in it, notwithftanding fucfa nf% 
^e^QDO. This being the flatc of a wicked man, I 
whoever woiild rtferm tim, that is, vould b^l 
an irJb-umou in ffr/iia£)^iam to refonn bioy f 
iti^i loT te£»icaoao, fln&ly fpeaking, is tw I 
fujoa'i. cnra tO.; ita me^try, or expeStxi, 
fnpT that he Ibould, fotne w^ or odxr, in 
duce, tx make pteleai to the fianer's mind, 1 
when aoended to and fc^i 



I proper p-okMd axid redfc\ 
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gcnqr. So that fuch operations are or niiky be ne- 
ccffary, not to help wicked men to do- what they 
could not do, without thofe operations ; but ttf 
frrjuade them, if they will be prevailed upony 
that being die fubjedt of their own choice, t* 
what they could do, but would not, or did not^ 
i fhall proceed no further upon this head of at^u-^ 
ment, becaufe, I think, this will fuffiee to ihew, 
that I am not y.t convinced^ upon my owh evi- 
dence. Again, 

Sixthly and Iqflfy^ Mr. Beaven urges fereral te)rts 
of fcripture, in favour of Mr. Barckrf^ with regard 
to the point in hand. So that the queftion here is^ 
whether the Bible teaches any fuch dodrine, viz^ 
that man in bis natural ft at e^ as be is tbe offspring of 
Adam, is deftitute of agency ; and that be is put in a 
€apacity of voluntary agency^ by a fupernatural influ^ 
tnce. To which it is fufficient to anfw«r, that this, 
do&rine is plainly- repugnant to the nature and the 
truth of things, as I have largely fhcwn ; and, 
therefore, is abfolutely falfe . Befides, the fcripture 
conliders man in his natural capacity, as having 
npoftatizcd^ as Yidyin^Jinned^ without once fuppo- 
ling that a fupernatural influence was neceiHary, 
to render him capable of finning or apoftatizing. 
And God is reprefented as mercifully interpofmg^ 
not to render men capable of being Apoftates, by 
putting them in a ca|)acity of voluntary agency ; 
but to bring them out of their Apoftacy^ by ufing 
all proper methods of perfuafion, whether by in* 
ternal or external operations, to bring them to re* 
pentance and amendment of life. Now, if the 
cafe be thus reprefented in the fcripture^ as is mod 
notorioufly evident it is \ then, this is as plain a 
proof, as the fcripture can poflibly give, that man, 
in his natural capacity ^ is a moral agent \ has power 
to do good and m/, and is at liberty for the choice 
of cither of thefe, becaufe, ifthis was not hiifafe, 

he 
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he could not^, could not apejiatizt; he could 

not be hf., as aforefaid, But, tarlher in the fcrip-: 

tore, there are fome figurative and horrcnved cx- 

prclTions -, as in ffaiab lix, i . Behold^ the Lord's 

band is not Portened that it cannot fave, neither his' j 

tar heavy that it cannot hear, &c. And there are 

fomc lofty and Jlreng exprelTions, according to the' 

ufage of the Eajlern countries, in which there U- 

much more exprefTed, when taken ftrickly, thait*] 

was intended fhould be underftood ; as in Jol:>}P% 

XV. 5. JVithout me ye can do nothing. In the /^jj^ 

of thefe texts Ged is fpoken of, as having harnU. . 

and ears -, and in the latter the Di/riples of Chrilt' 

arc fpoken, as uncapahle ef anion. Now fuppo-" 

ling a man fhould found upon the abovementi-j' 

cnM words of ^^/<J^ this doftrinc, viz. that GoiT 

has a meterial body conjlituted of hands and ears^ 

end formed, in the general, as all mtr bodies are jtj 

and, fuppofing he fhould found upon the abovc^ 

mcntion'd words of CAr//? this doftrine, viz. thafi 

man, in his natural capacity y is dejiitiite of voluntary^ 

agency, in fiich a cafe it would be fufficient to an J 

fwcr, that thofe doctrines are and muft be errene-^ 

ens, becaufe reafon and fa£l Jbew the contraryiT 

AntI, therefore, to infift that the foremcntioned, 

ions arc to be underftood in fuch a fenfe, as ex-l^ 

prefles thofe dodrines, is at once to offer an afA 

front to the fcriplttres, and to the underftandings tiff 

men. For, as the fcriptures and reafon affure ug 

that God is a Being purely fpirirual, abftradcdf 

from body; fo, in like manner, the fcriptures 3.r\:a 

ixperience affure us that man, as man., has in hini 

the faculties of intelligence and aftivity, whrctf 

conftitutes him a mor;il agfnt. In the prefeni 

cafe, there is no occaiionof a ftrict enquiry inti; 

the (cnfe and meaning of the texts .ibove, or c' 

any other texts offcri])turf, upon which the aforlj 

fai'd dyftnne may ht-Hc^Mc-io be founded. " Vo 



as thofe dcx^trines contain frapqfiHem which are 
manifeftly falfe in faSl ; {q from hence it will follow^ 
as the Bible is the rule of truth and the word of God^ 
it cannot poflfibly contain in it any fuch do&rines. 
And, therefore, if Mr. Barclay^ adherents fhall 
(till maintain that the latter of thofe do£bnnes is 
contained in fcripture *, this, I think, is to main* 
tain that the fcriptures are as totifufcd and contra* 
dietary^ as their Icheme. To this I may add» that, 
what our Saviour faid of his DifcipUs^ in the text 
above, the fame he has faid ollmjelf^ as in John 
V. 30. / can of mine ownfelf do notbit^g;. And from 
hence I argue; if it will follow from thofe words 
of Chrift, viz. without mcyta can do notbi^i that 
man, when confider'd in his natural capacity, ab'^ 
ftraded from all fupematural influences, is deffi* 
tute of voluntary agency \ then, it will equally tol* 
low from thofe other words of Chrift, vi%. / 
can of mini ownftif do notbingy that Chrift> 
when coufiderM in his natural capacity, ab« 
ftrafled from the a6t and influence of every o*- 
ther agent, is dejiitute of volu7itary agen^ alfo» 
But, furely, the latter of thefe will not be 
admitted, and therefore, not the former, * And, 
From hence, I prefume, my reader will fee 
how unkind^ or rather unjvjly Mr. Bea!ve^% charge 
upon me is, viz. that / mttfi think the holy fcrip^ 
tuns ronuintick and wild j that the Evayigelifts were 
fome of the mqft d^figning or deluded creatures that 
ever lived % and that Jefiis Chriji himfelf is not 
free from fuch imputations ^ page 2 of Mr. Beaven's 
Introdu<5tion» With refpeft to which, I beg 
him to confider what manner of fpirit he ijs of \ 
and whether this be the produce of that meak^ ^en^ 
tky charitable fpirit which becomes the gofpel of 
Cbriji 5 or whether it be not rather the produce of 
that refentment which he has taken up againft me, 
tho', I think, withgut any jujl ground, Howe- 

cver, 
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ever, I affure him, that I am fo much a chrijiiaa,^ 
as no: to allow myfclf in fuch a praflice. 1 

Thus, 1 have gone thro' the principal things, ^ 
which are ui^cd in Mr. Barchiy's defence. Tiicrc T 
are other things of lefs notejn Mr. ^Mwu'sbook.J 
which I have not yet taken notice of; fuch as his \ 
complaining that I quoted from the fonrli? edition f 
oi Robert B^rclnfs Apology, in A»^///?i. But this 
I think, anfwers no other purpofe than to acquaint < 
the world, that he is a man of letters, wlio has -^ 
read Mr. Barclay's /ipolcg^; in l^lin. And tho' 
this is Mr Beavm's caie-, yet, I prefume, he docs , 
not need to be told that it is not mine, lam aa- ' 
<juaintcd with no other language than our own j 
mother-tongue-, neither do I pretend to be a maf- 
ter of that, fo as to undcrftand all the graminar 
rules, by which men of letters govern thenifelves j 
in their writings j it being fufficient to my pur- i 
pofe, that I can convey my mind plainly and eajily 1 
to my reader j and, it herein I Ihould not be cor' > 
reel, I am perfuadcd, every ingenuous mind will 
flurufc it. Neither have I yet taken notice of the j 
mighty value put upon Mr. Barclay^ fchemc, on.\ 
the account of its being a tnean betwixt Calvinifm I 
and Pelagianifm. For, fuppofing it to be a mean i 
betwixt twen[y«;r«»i'Ji yet itmakesnothinghere- j 
t^" againfl nie ; it being fufficient to my purpofe | 
to flicw, which I have dune, that it is imor^Jient , 
widi truth, and v.ith itfelf. Nor have I hitherto * 
taben notice of that contempt, with which Mr, \ 
Seavert treats what he is pleafcd to call my darling ^ 
notion, ws. the nature and truth of things -, a twO' j 
edged fward-i -X'ith "xhicb I can quickh to difpald' theA 
d^csriitc c/;i'.-BibIe j reduce religion to the moral Jt~.l 
r,:fj of things ; and difcard and hanifh the holy wri^^ I 
mil 6f the ■'..■orld^ as a colkaton of roinantick-^ 
'■wildfleries cfcaicus doiiely men, impcji^le iit tht% 
emd recjhi of sh-ny, &c, Thefe arc fome oC J 
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the flights which Mr. Beaven has been |>leaied 
uke. But I would beg him to eitplain himfelf> 
and fhew what be would be at. Would he d^arm 
mankind of every guards and lay them Opeti t0 
every ifnfofition ? that fo when any one df Uie Ijpc- 
des fhall take it into his head, that he is under t 
Svine impulfe or fupefnatural if0uence \ and, confe* 
quently, that whatever he Ihall deliyer» as the 
produce of it, is a dimne orack ; thtn^L mankind 
have no fuk or mtans by which they <?an judge^ 
whether it be fo^ or not, but muft blin^^fiindi t» 
whatever Is thus dictated to them^ I fay> if thia^ 
be his defign in treating with contempt^ and there^ 
By endeavouring to defcard what he is pleafed to call 
my darling notion (which if it be not, I cannot con- 
ceive what he is driving at ) then let him cpenlf 
dvow' it. Tho', I imagine, mankind are not !<► 
iewitched as to give up their undecftandings, a» 
aYorefaid. ; and, I think, Mr. Btaven^^^y^ ^^^ ^ 
mean con^ement bo the fcriptures^ by confidering 
them as » coUeftion of doctrines and factSy thac 
will not bear an open and fair examinatisu. Sot 
diat the nature and reafon- of tAings^ the naturt and 
truth of tbingSy and the moral fitnefs of tbif^s^ 
iliuft be fet afide as ridiculous principles to make 
way for our receiving them. I'herc arc likewifc 
many other things in Mr. Beaven'% book, which 
I have not replied to; but, then, thefe are perfonal,. 
and, therefore,.. I difpife them •, and they zn fo- 
reign to the qjueftion or point in debate, and are 
an addrefs to* die pajfions^ and not to the under^ 
Jtandings of men ; and, therefore, I fet them by 
as fo many blanks. 

Upon the whole, I think I have fully fhcwa 

that the fcbemey laid down in Mr. Barclafs book^ 

. is confufedy abfurd^ and contradictory ; and that Mr. 

Beaven has not been able to free it from this 

charge v however,, if he^ or his more able friend^ 

Audi 
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fiiaJI be plcafed to make a rejsjndfr., the way ii J 
clear before them. It is but to come cpedy and I 
fairly into the queitiort, free from alt tUf^uifes and ] 
wando'ings from the futyeft ; and, then, I am per- 
fuadcd, the controversy will foon come to an end. • 
To conclude : I obfcrve, that the ^eat end an4 
purpofe of Chrift's coming into the world was to ] 
fav! Jitmers ; and not to put men in a capacity of J 
finning. He «ame not to malie us mm, by put> T 
ting us in a capacity of voluntary agency ; but to 
make us good men, by ufing all thofe methods 
which arc confiftent with, and proper to work 
on nmnl agents, whether by internal or external f 
operations \ thereby to engage us to repent and ] 
emend our "ways -, to live goJUh, fikerly, and rigb- ] 
ttoujly m this world, and lb to Jii and prepare us ] 
for the happinefs of another. And, I pcrfuadc I 
myfelf, that, in /i^w i7fWi chriftianity is «/<j^Zf trf" I 
feting defended. 
^^■Once more, and I have done -, either man, 
5 natural capacity, is a marat agmt, or he is not* 1 
fhe is, then, man, in his natural ftate, has] 
ftov.-er, and is at liberty to do, or avoid doing cither 1 
good, or evi! -, and, conlequently, haspower,vd | 
is at libertyto render h^ixnitM acceptable or difpleaftng I 
to his Maker, widiouc a fupernatural inliuence ; 
I fay, riiis muft be unavoidably his cale, fuppo- 
fing him to be a moral agent. For, if man, in iiis ■] 
natural itate, has not a power and liberty of do- 
ing or avoiding either good, or evil, and, con* 
fequently, of rendering himfe If acceptable or dif-^ 
plcafing to his Maker -, then, he is not an agent, I 
but vi. xntvQ paiient . And, to fay in this cafe, thaci 
there is in man a prcmnefs and indirMicn to fin, isl 
^■b fay nothing to the purpofe ; becaiife, in a./rffj 
^^gtature, it is fuppofed that there is a power and* 
^Bberiy either to indulzc or cofitroul that pronendig 
^^fe inclination. So ti"t.it a power and -liberty ■< 
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doing good^ or cviU of pleafing or difplcafing 
Godf ftill remains ; for tf this proiiencfs and in* 
clination to fin either difiroys or is incmi^M with 
a power and liberty of doing good, or evil» of^ 
pleafing or difpleafing God, as aforefiud i then. 
It is the fanie as necffftiy^ andi» confequendy^ it de* 
ftroys or is inconfiitent with our agauy. But if 
man, in his natural capacity, is not a moral agoitv 
then, I acknowledge his cafe to be otherwiie cban 
I have reprefented it to be ; and, when that is 
ihewn, I will give up the point. However, this, 
I think, is a matter of the utmojl impcrioMce^ and 
in which mankind are nearly concerned s hecauic 
all morality and religion have an apparent depen- 
dance upon it. For if man \% fuch a creature, as 
I have above proved him to be ; that is, if he has 
-in him a power and liberty of doing either good, 
or evil, and either of thefe is the fubjedt of his 
6v:n free chrAce^ \o that he might, if he had pleaied, 
have chofe and done the contrary \ then, his 
aftions, in every inftance, will be more or lefi re* 
ligious, or irreligious, virtuous^ or vicious, as the 
motives to thofe actions^ wiiich arc the ground and 
reafon of them, are more or lefs fo i and then 
thofti adlions will be juftly approved^ or condemned^ 
not only in the judgment of God, but of every 
man's own ccmfcicnce accordingly. But if man 
in his natural capacity, as man^ has not a power 
and liberty,- as aforefaid, then, with vifpe£l to bim^ 
thofe aftions, which arc^ tierformcd by his inftru- 
mentality, have no religion nor irreligion, virtue 
nor vice in them; neither can he, in iujlice and 
equity^ be approved, or condemned, in his own 
ronfcience, nor in the judgpicnt of any other be* 
ing, upon the account of them. And as a power 
and liberty of doing either good, or evil is abfa^ 
lutely 7iece£'ary to render our anions religious, or 
irreligious, virtuous, or vicious ; fo every frinci* 
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^M^iv\ivc\\ dejirc^ys OT is incon/tjlenl with buman'HherlyJ 
^ftj think, ought cart-fuily to be guarded againfl, as 
^Pfceing highly injurhtts to mankind. For wheri 
J man confider themlclves under a fatality^ and chat J 
lAeir a&ions arc not the fubjeA ot their own fr»l 
choice ; whether that fatality be brought upon f 
them by the fell oi Jdam, or any other way ; or 1 
whether it appears under the dtfguife of anothcrj 
name \ then, not only the exciting or rdb-aininft; 
injUietue, whicli otherwife niigiit arife from a fenfg 
of the good, or evil, of the aftion in view, i; 
taken away \ but alfo every motive to virtue ; 
religion is wtaketad, if not deflreyed byit ; becaufe, 
in this cafe, the anions, which are performed in, 
and by man, are not, ftri<^ly and properly, the | 
efteft and produce of his ew« «.'/'// and agency^ but J 
of the will and agency of another. And as the I 
fundamfiilal prmipte in Mr. Barctaf% fcheme is, [ 
that man cannot do good, without a fupernati^ I 
ral influence ; and as this principle is inconjijient l 
with human liberty, as I have fhewn above ; fi» \ 
the ground or nafon of my examining Mr. Bar- 
tiny^ on this head, was not to engage myfelf iA I 
a ^rangliag controver^^ but to prevent the vaflta^ I 
ing of mankind in a point of fuch importance | 
And as, in the foregoing difcourfe, I have fuJIy ] 
the Bgtncy of the natural man, and, I j 
thereby have faid all that is neceHary, 
" ' '\ requires ^ - - - ■■ ■ 
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TRACT XXV. 

S O M £ S H O R T 
Remarks upon Dr. Morgans Trai^» 

ENTITLED, 

A Letter to Mr. ChM ; oocaiiofied hf 
his two Letters to a Friend, ^c. In, 
a third Letter to a Friend. Hum** 
bly offered to the Confideration of 
the People called ^0ibrx. 

i 

SIR, 

I HAVE received a letter fubfqribed by Dft 
Morgan^ which^ he fays, is occafioned by my 
two former letc^s xo you. TW^ fubje^ ^ 
t\^ thitot^s letter is chiefly made \xp oik 
complaints. Firjl^, th^u: I QfFer'd die foi^emen* 
doo'4 letter, to the ceoiideration of the ^fakers 
^ly ; whereas, if \ had not been fariiaf^ if, I hod 
fidt made myfelf ^fany-msH^ and the like, I ihouM 
have offered them to the Calvk^ic4il Cbwnh ^ 
^gland^ and to a multitude of others % tho% by 
the vray, this, I think, is \iiing thi; .^hurcb of 
England unkindly \ for, however t^e cafe ^tax 
heretofore ; yet, I am perfuaded. Dr. Mor- 
gan is fenfible that 'the generality of the Church 
of England at prefent, both Clergy and Laity^ 
have given up Cdvinifm^ as emneous. Secondly^ 
that I have very much mifreprefented Mr. Bar- 
thy. And, under both thefe heads of complaint, 
I am reprefented, as adling a pait very unjatr and 
difiugenuous* 

As 
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As tp the J%fl complaint, I aniwer, tiut I can« 

not charge mylelt with having any vaiausvicvrl 

in this matter. For as Mr. Barda/s. book, is \ 

ftyl'd, /hi Jpologyfor the true Chrifiian Divinity, as \ 

She fame is held forth and preached by the Peapl^ 1 

called Quakers ; and as, i apprehend, Mr. Bar-' ( 

elay' Apology is held in great veneration by the 

peopte of ihat profcflion, who, tlicreforc, pro- i 

pably are much infueac'd by it i fo I thought i^ J 

was iuitable and proper to recommend what J had | 

to offer upon the fubjeift, to their coiifideration, i 

not in the leaft intending thereby to make mylelf j 

i partjf-miifit or to iiilinuate any thing whici^' 

mighE be d^ioneitrabk to the Quakers. This if 

the truth of the cafe -, but, whether it will be tq I 

the Do£Ier\ fatisfatftion, I know not. And, whe-? ( 

ther I have gJTcn any juft occafwn for what h? , 

has urged againlt me upon this head, I will leav« i 

to)thci!(M7-£ i<2ffd!u/ar£!r/(/ tojudgc. Again, I 

Sewtdly^ Ic is urged that I have ^-ery much mifr \ 

rartfented Mr. Barclay. In anfwer to which ( I 

obferve, that, in the 27th page of Dr. Mer£e«'s T 

letter, he exprcfles himfelf in the foliowingwords. I 

" It might, for ought I know, be Mr. Barelay\ I 

" opinion, that the liate of nunkind, cojifidered * 

*' mercJy as fallen in /idam^ without the death oj" -j 

" Cbrifi, or the recovering grace of Go4 ihio* J 

.^ " him, would have been the fame as reprcfente^ J 

iBr in your propofiuons ; that is, tnen would hav9 J 

HC';bren abfelutely fuhjcEled to the fewer of the dc~ 1 

PP^'w?, an(i their own IhJIs, under an iacuraLle igh- 1 

" norance, blindnefs, and felftfiinefs ; in whicB I 

" cafe, man would not have been ^ mavi agents 

" or accomlable for hia anions. And, in confe- 

" Qucnce of this, man would have perijhed with, I 

" the htiiflSf or have rcmaiaed for ever undejj | 

!' the pKi'cr of df-aih, wlclioiit any refHrreUmi ta 

Hjf life 4nd itrmortality. And 1 am the more apt 
, N 4 ^•-" Vi 
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•* to think that this might be Barchr/'s 
** becaufe I take it to be the truffiripture accoimf 
*' of the matter.'* Here I obl'crve, that 1>. 
Morgan acknowledges that Mr. Barclay's epilimd 
the condition of man in the fall, cbnfidercd ab- 
ftractcdly iVoni, and without the grace of Chrift, 
Utiy be, and he thinks that ii is, what I have re- 
prcfented it to be, in the two propofirions I have 
exprcfied it by. Now, if this be admitted to be 
the cafe, then, it is highly reafonablc to fiippofc 
thlt Mr, BiTTcJay expfcifed fbu epinm in that pro- 
pofition, wherein he profeiTedly undeitook to treat 
of this fubjcd ■, and if fo, then, furely, I cannot 
iiave mijieprefinied him in my two proponctonj, 
becaufe I only reprefcnted him, as fpeaking hii 
own opinion let forth and declared in his own 
propofirion. And here I crave leave to obferve* 
that tho' the Doi/er's complaint againft me, ot 
mifreprcjfnting Mr. Barduy, makes up a great pari 
of his letter, and is every way reprefenrcd to fny 
difadvantagc -, yet this complaint, by his «f» ac-* 
knowledgmenr, is perfe^ly greundkfi. 

Mr. Barclay fpcaks of man under a two-fol4 
eonfidcraiion, firji, as he is in, whatweca!!, hil 
natural condition, viz. man as tnany or as the jm- 
tvral feed of Adam, or as he is in the fall, with re- 
fpeift to his capacities and abilities, confidcred ab- 
Itraftedly from the grace of Chrift, or any fu- 
pernatural influence upon him. ; 

Secondly, He confidcrs man, with refpeft to htl 
capacities and abilities, when under a fuper}iaiura{ 
influence, and the enlivening aid of Jffiis Chriji, 
But, then, he does not confider man, in this lalj 
view, as ibis flule i« the fall, but, on the contrary, 
as having fomething fupernatural afforded him c^ 
rcflore and recover liim from that fall. So thaj 
tlic condition of man in the fall, in Mr. Bcrclay'y 
frnff. is the natural ftate and condition of everj 
_ rw.a! 
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Bin, M he is a man, or ihe offspring of /. 
Ifith refpcft to his capacities and abilities, at s 
imcs, aiid in all places, conlidered abdraded] 
rem the £met of Chifiy or any fupematwai i(9 
luence upon him. Dr. Merman 'indeed, in trea 
ng of this fubjc^t, expreffes himfdf different 
rom Mr. Barclay, and Ipcaks of man, not wbt 
t iiy but what he iveuld have been in the fall 
Mthout the grace of Chrift. Whereas Mr. 
lay cxprrlTi-s himfelf thus : '* All yf(47»('s pofli 
■* rity, or mankind, both Jev: and Gmile, as i 
' the firft Mam or earthly man, are fallen, Jegen 
' ratCt itnd dead," not ivould bme been falleity <i 
tmrate, and dead. Again, " man, therefore, t 
' he is in ibh Jiele, can know nothing aright i^ 
tot as he weuld have hten in another jiate, fj 

mid not have known any thing aright. Hec 
pe fee, that the condition of man in thtfalt^ accord 
ng to Mr. Barclay, is not any thimerical Hotteni 
faheo Itatc, which man 'ueuld have been in, wl ' 

t the grace of Chrift -, but it is the ftatc ; 
nndition of mankind, which thiy are in, as tin 

; barefy men, QT the offspring of Adam, conj 
lered as fuch, without any fupernatural influeni 
ipon them. Whether by this different way i 
jeaking, which, I find, runs thro' the Doilor 

tter, he intended to convey to his reader tj 
ame idea of the condition of man in the fall, J 
>lainly appears to arile from Mr. Bnrclay's wrd 
and which, I think, he ought to intend, if I. 
jwould be ingenuous in the defence of that author! 
cr whether he intended another ".iezv of the cott 
dirion of man in the fall, than what Mr. Barch 
jprofeflcdly treats of, I know not, neither ami 
ollicitout about it, bi^caulc die cale is not changi 
by any wrong rcprefentarion which may be givi 
)f iL Man being reprrlcntcd in a two-fold vie 
by Mt. Barclay, as lobfei-vtd sbuvci I undcrtot 
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to examine his principles, onfy with refped to oni 
of thofe views, viz. man as be is in tbefaiL AncI 
to this I applied myfelf, both in iny Examination 
of Mr. Barclaj/i^s Principles, and in my Reply to 
fdr. Beaven ; wherein I have taken a view of the 
natural condition of man, confider'd abftradtedly 
from, and without the grace of Chrift ; and^ I 
think, have fully fhewn, that human nature is very 
much mijreprefented by Mr. Barclay^ without blencLe 
ing together and confounding his two«foid view 
of man, as the Dod:or reprefents me to have 
done. And as I undertook to examine Mr. Bar^ 
claf^ opinion in this one pointy viz. the condition 
of man, as man^ or as he is the natural fied ofAAzxa^ 
or as be is in the f all j confidered abftrafiedly from,' 
wd without the grace of Chrift ; fo I reduced hi$ 
fente of this point to two plain propoiitions ; 
wluch propofitions Dr. Morgan allows may be a 
juji and true reprefentation of Mr. Barclay's fenie 
herein ; and diat man in this view, according to 
Mr. Barclay J is not a moral agents is not ac^ 
iouHtabky ccc. and if fo, then, I have not mif* 
rcprefented him ; and, confequeptly. Dr. Mor- 
gan^^ complaint is groundlefs^ by his own acknowr 
kdgment. 

But, then, the Po£tor obferves, that ijL ^U not 
follow from hence tliat man is a f^ere patient ; for 
tho'f in bis natural condition, he is not a moral 
agent ; yet he is 'an agefity luch as the ^ute beqfts 
are. To which I anlwer, that according to the 
Dodor's reprefentation of die condition of man 
i;; the' fall, which he diinks may be the opinioi^ 
i>f Mr. Barclay^ men, without the grace of Chrift, 
%vi)ald Lv: chjolutdy Ud-je^ed to the fower of the 
Hall aiki their own iujis \ and if fo, then, what 
ibri ct .vxncy would remain in tliem, I cannot 
coi^vcnc \ nor, i'urcly, fuch agency as takes place 

in 
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In brutes, becaufe aeyarenot abjihitdy fuijcilei^im 
as atbrel'aid, their .nJlions being the cfFcft ol choitt | 
01 tUShit ■, for othenvife tliey could not be agents. 1 
A mere machine is abfolutely fuhjcded to the power I 
<rf the agenc, wliich r/ts upun it ; and one agenC I 
may be ahfolulely ful'jdied to the power of ano- J 
tJiCr, whcii he lias not fufficient itrength to rej>^ I 
force with force ; but, then, in i'uch a cafe, heJ 
diKs not e£iy but is acted upon. Whereas, in al| J 
cafes, where actkn takes place, or where there i^M 
^afficicnt llrcngth to rnel forte with force ; thcr^l 
^di aaivenefs and pa^ivencfs-, or aclion zxA paffkm^^ 
is die produce ol thoice or ekction ■, and, confer ■ 
^uently, tUere is not cbfolule fubjectm. So that i^'l 
man, as he is in the tall, according to Mr. iffsr-rl 
tkj and Dr. Morgan^ is ahfoluitly Jiihjecled to tlt« 4 
pfjver^if the ^evil and his own lujh ; then, in ihaj I 
fta(c, he is not an ageni, hula patient. And thjf J 
rouft be his cal'c, bodi ii-ithml and fiV(& the graa( 1 
fit-Cbj'iil: ; except tlie work ot grace confiiU ii\m 
turning ^palism into an agents which, 1 prefume^J 
^i, J\/ljsrgii« vjWI not affirm, ,■ 

But admitting that fuch agency, as in ^raJlfl 
f hdjh, would take pLice in the natural man, uponi 
' Mr. Banlcy'i principles ; ytt the Dodor dot* I 
not pretend that this is tht- sruih of the cafe \ 1 
he only obfervcs, that ic appears to him to ba 1 
riie trtie j'aipim e account ot the caJe, and tlia^ I 

Ktbinki it is not contrary to Uic reiifev of thing* | 
the teaflilutit^ cf humen nelurc. As to its bc^ ■ 
' the jinpiure account of the cafe, '.hz. iJia^ 1 
man, in Jiis natural capacity, is not a mBTelagent\ J 
di&this foul )s nalurdiy mertaU and dies or periJhc*' J 
Sfitii tjie body, iSc This, I think, is ufmg the I 
■ftiptuvc ttt^trJly., btxaufc, I imagine, it is out of -i 
^^Kpowcr to Ihew that there arc iMyfuch dostrinti I 
^^Kiuined therein- Surely, nochi^ig is mon ^kii^ I 
^^K ti-iiUnt in ci'C i'^tif tutes, th.in tiiat the nc'^ 1 
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©f p'ace confifts in changing men from iaJ t& 
good J and not in turning ^r«/^j, ftriftly andpro-^ 
pcrly fo called, into men. And" as to its bdng" 
the DoBor*% vpinhn^ that it is not contrary to the 
confticution of human nature, that men ihould' 
be h'utesy and not moral ag^nis \ in this I can 
fcarce believe him. That men mzynegkifj as 
well as aiufe their faculties, and fo live in a war 
which is unworthy of and bel(rj)Xht\T reafotty is caljr 
to be conceived, and is, I think, the cafe of the 
Hottentots. But that a man (x> well acquainted 
with the human cunilitutlon, as Dr. Morgan may 
reafonably be fuppofcd to be, can think that bru- 
tality, and not moral agency, may be the natural 
refult of tlie conftitution of man, when that con- 
ftitution has not fufferM any injury by any acci- 
dent which may attend it; this is what I am doubt*, 
ful of: I cannot but 'that think the Dodkor has 
obferved, in the courfe of his praftice, as a ph^^ 
tian^ many inftances of perfons who have become 
fdeliriotts or lunatick^ when tlicy have been under 4 
violent fever ^ or fome other diforder upon their 
tonjliunions \ and fo, for a time, have ceafed tQ 
be moral agents ; and that, by the application of 
proper medicines^ the diforder upon the conftitu- 
tion has been removed^ the deliroufnefs or lunacy 
has ceafed \ and the pcrfon has returned again to a 
ilate of moral agency. Now, the qucftion arifing 
from hence will be, whether deliroufnefs or iuna-> 
cy, or whether moral agency in fuch a perfon, ht 
the naticrd refult of the human conftitution ? and 
which of thd'e ftates may, Itriftly and properly, 
be faid to be the natural Jlale of that pcrfon ? Or 
the qucftion may be, when a man b«:omes deli- 
rious or lunatick, whether this arifcs from his 
cenfing to be uncicr the grace of Cbrijiy and thereby 
caifwg to be a moral agent •, .dt-whether it be the 
Cf^'// of a difofdcr in hh conftixvxuoxv^ K^\N.^^\vfcti 
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I lus.dil)rioufnelsor Uiazcy gees ajfy whether this bo 
[ the ^eii of the return ot the grace of CMJl upon 
him, ant! hy its return he becomes a moral agent 
aeun •, or whether it be not the effe^ of the re~' 
m^al of a diforder from the conltitiicion, and (a 
the creature isrejlored again to what is properljf , 
its natural ftate, viz. moral agency ? The like , 
may be feid of idiots. For, 1 think, upon Dr. 
Mifgflw's fcheme, idiotlfm is not the reluitof (bme 
^ftB in the fariicuUr confiiiution of the idiot, but 
it is occafioned by the grace of Chrifi^ or a.fiiper- 
Miurai influence, being wUh-held from him. 
Thefe are cafes which, I think, are proper to be 
confidered, in order to our difcerning and judg- 
ittgt whether brtHalilyy or moral cogency, may be the 
natural refult of the human conlHtutioii. But lo- ( 
jtiorn. 

If it fhould be faid, Tho* man, in his natur^ j 
condition, according to Mr. Barclay, is abfatuul;^ 
fttdje^sd to thf pDiver ot the divU and his owq| 
lufts^ and To is upon a level with the brute beafts, | 
or in a ftate i'f/tJW them ; yet that no contradiction i 
axifes from hence- I anfujtr-, Mr. Barclay exprefle? ] 
himfelf diffennth., witli rclpeft to tlie natural een* 
djtien of man in the fall, in otiier parrs of his book j 
as in page 144. as quoted by Mr. Beaven : " In- ., 
"^ deed, that man, as he is a rational creature, -^ 
hath realbn, as a natural faculty of his foul, 
by which he can difcern things that are rar 
""* ticnal, we deny not," Here we fee that the i 
natural men is confidcr'd as a rational creature, one j 
wlio has reafon as a neural faculty of his foul, by 1 
' licU he can difcern things that are rational ; and, 1 
Jfo, then, furciy, lie is a moral agent -, and this I | 
mfi'/ion and coutrndiction. BcHdes, thcDoftorl 
page 2^. " 'Tis plain, that Mr. Barclaffi 
rre luppoll-s that the geed and evil feed^ as hcj 
■)S-^ :ha( i:, :1:j mettvcs and inducements thqJ 
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\^^ Same Jbcrt Remaribi && 

** incline and dHpofe men to fi^^lmp on dbe Ofljl 
** hand, or to btmevokncc on the other* do not ad^ 
•* Mtceffkrifyy or produce tficir ttk&x oy any nrir- 
** J^tbte agency upon the mind i but leave mM 
^ entirely to dieir iSr%r/y> and naiyral 'Mwar of 
^ '^Btf^^ snd rrfufif^y whedier diey wju idift of 
** not rdifty comply with or rgdEb either tM 
«« one or the other.** And, if fo^ theo» I thinkt 
it wiil not only follow that man \t a Jhe mMn^ 
and a mor^ / agtnty but alfo that he » fuch, mtt' 
iedeni to> znA indepatdtni of ^Jkfmufturd in- 
fluences, whether j"^^ or evil-, and then, I think* 
man's ability m the fall, and oai of the fall, comes 
to the fame thing ; which brings more confufioa 
ftill. For, according to Mr. Barclay^ man in the 
£ill is a free creatierey and he is «&/ a free creature \ 
he is a moral agents and he is noi a moral agent -, he 
is abfobaefy fubjected to the power of the devil and 
his own lifftsy and he is not abiblutely fubjected to 
the power of the devil and his own lufts. I fay, 
this will unavoidably be the cafe, upon Mr, JJ^r- 
€laf% fchcme. And it appears to be fo, without 
confounding the two views he takes of manj 
which the Do<3:or reprcfents me to have done. 
And this is luch confufton and contradiction^ as, I 
imagine, Dr. Morgan will not be able to get 
clear of. 

But to conclu<lc •, the Doftor tells me that my 
notion of ChrijVs redcmptiony and the nec^ty of di- 
vine grace is, he thinks, a little extraordinary for 
a chriftian. Let it be fo. He likewife tells me, 
^ds by way of fcorn and reproach, and with an air 
cf ridicule, that Chrift tells the proud fclf-juftifyins 
Pharifeesy that he had no bufinefs or concern with 
them, as fuch. But if he will pleafe to confider 
the text, I think, he may fee that Chrift, in that 
place, is not, reproaching the Pbarifees^ but juf- 
'tifying bivifcff^nd his ows conduS^ in keeping com- 
pany 



pany witK Pa^Z/fuw and Simers; and this he does | 
by telling them, that, in this, he was perfuing the i 
great end dnd purpofe of his mnijtry^ and liiie % \ 
good -pbyficiaa, who minifters not to the healthful, 
but to ihe^c^. So his bufinefs was to apply him- ; 
fcif, not to the gocd and virteous, but to vicious i 
men, to bring them to repentance and amendment i 
of life. But fuppoflngiam niiftaken herein, yet, ] 
forely. Dr. Morgan's notion or rcprefentation trf J 
Cbrifi'i redtmpsion is fomewhat exlraordinaryy ; 
well as mine. With him, it is extended to all i 
mankind, without exception ; and yet the poor J 
HctUntoCi are excepted, they arc left in their fallen 1 
ftaie, without any redemption ; they are to die I 
like brute beajis as they are, and to renuan under I 
the power of death, without any refurre^ion to life | 
4nd immortality. And fo the chriftian redemp- 
tion is a geneneral redemption, as it is extended 
umverfally to all \ and it is a particular redanption, 
as the poor Hollentots are excluded from it. But, 
I fhall leave the Doftor, with his confufed and con- J 
tradiciory Hottentot fchcme \ prefuming he is as 1 
ftngular herein, as, he imagines, I am in mine. I 
Thus, Sir, I have given you a ihort view of I 
Dr. Moi-gan^s letter, and have fhewn you how j 
wptoiMefs his complaints againft me ate; and if hs | 
puld go on as he begun, I tliink, I fluU give I 
J no farther trouble on his account. 



SIR, 



obliged humble 
Servant, &c. 
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Scripture Evidence conjider^d^ 
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A View oF the Controveriy^ benrixc the Author 
and Mr. BaTclaf% Defenders, nnisu Mr. Btanxn 
txAYix. Morgan^ Wherein is ihcwn9 What 
Slu(dfficdtions are abfolutely neceffiiy to take 
place in the Bibte^ in order to remkr it capabk 
of being thei6r&of ^rutb^ and that» as it is 
fuch a Rule, the following Propofition, viz^ 
ibai Man cannoi do what is moralfy Gni^ without 
4L Supernatural Influence^ is not, nor cannot be 
contained therein. In a fourth Letter to a 
Friend. Humbly offered to the ConfideratioQ 

. of the People called fakers. 



SIR, 

IN my Jirji letter, I gave you my opinion of 
Mr. Barclay's principles, with refpcft to man's 
natural ability fincc the fall; and (hewed 
you that this fcheme is confuJio7t^ and a contra^ 
(iilHon to itfelf. This has alarmed the ^akersy 
or fome of them at lead -, and the' they cannot 
defend thofe principles, yet they feem unwilling 
they Ihould be given up. And this has given 
cccafion to Mr Beaven ta appear in Mr. Barclay' % 
dcftfue^ in a traft entitled, Supernatural Imfiuenees 
necejfary to Salvation^ &c. what he has principally 
offered in favour of Mr, Barclay^ is, that I have 
mfreprefcnted bim in the two fropofttions^ by which 
I have exprefled his fenfe of the condition of man 
}Xi the talli and likewife that nry principles zxt 

very 



tiyiaicus \ that Mr. Barclay was ailow'd to b 
y great man \ that Itc has declared otbetwiJtM 
-whit my two prepo/iliens kt torth, in othei 
parts of his book i that I tjave contradi^ed wv/f^j J 
tjwt MsTtro ami Locke, Tully and Hiei-gcles-, were oflT 
Mr, Barc/ay^s ppinion ; and tliat the fcriplures arc onri 
Ijis Cdc oi the queflion. The gfoundlcfnefs op 
Ibme of ihcfe, andtheww(EKf/iof thercll, I hav^ 
tully Ihewn in my fecond\ctte\, ' 

Which letter, together with the former, hatlji 
drawn forth" another advocate for Mr. Barclay,* 
namely, Dr. itfofr^^w, in a traft, entided, A Let^ 
kr to me; which letter is principally made up of]l 
complaints, rvi?. that I recommended my twpT 
JcttEts to the confideration of the ^flkers' osly y\ 
wiiercas if I hatl not been partial^ if I had nofj 
Qiade my CcM & party-man, i^c. I l]iou!d have of- J 
*er'd them ro a multitude of otljers ; and like-.- 
wife that I Ijave very much mtfreprefented Mr, \ 
Uarclay. Tlie groundlefnefs of fhtfe complaint! 1 
I hive jhewn you, in mjf (hir^ letter. .-ll 

Vi. Al^njan Ijas aUo appear'd a/ei:ow,itime. iij J 
s tract entitled, A farther Defence ef Mr. Barclay^ 

t which traft he gives a particular account ol 
. condition of man in the fall, when confid^r'ti I 
tr4i9:cdly from Jupen-ening grace. And thisneiifij 
cmc he cuijliders as Mr. ^arclt^'$^ and as tUdl 
P/«rtf account ot rlie jpatcer, viz. that man iijrj 
lali, without fupeivemng gr^F*^, has nglur^^ 
rfy, but is dtiliiute oi mm-al agency. This dil? 
tinftioR heizomplainslhave notiiiadejanditisyvitb j 
him a diftimiujjn of Jucli importance, tliat it help^J 
ojjt upon all occafipns ; 'with rtHpect to wjlich.j 
low thV- Doitor, if that will plyale hiip, that j 
may be natural Ijberry in a cjeaturf, ^lienfj 
IS not. moral agency ■, but where moral agi'a* 1 
;take8 place,which is ibe cafe of man, there jia^l 
i liberty and unufil agf ocy arc.iheAijje^liir^gjl 

'"oL. a, ^ "^ 
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and, thetcfore,. I made no fuch diftinfiidn^ be^ 
caufe, in the caiie before us» theie is no place for 
It, 

By naturallibertjf I underftandthe Doctor meanSy 

tliac man in the fall^ without fupervenii^ gnK:c> 

has power, and is at liberty, ia a3y oc MS aff^ 

from iuch motives as are prefent to jiis mind i. 

that he has power, and bis at liberty, citber ta 

joUoWj or to c$ntr(ml his appetites and paffions, 

and the like. This is the idea which the words» 

natural libarify convey to me. But how fucb 

liberty will confift with man's being sAfibUefy fui^ 

jeffed to the power of his own lufts is what I can- 

not ccuiceive. Abfdute fubje&ion> in the prefent 

cafe, feems to fuppole,. that when pqffim or i^-v. 

pefite uiterpo(e„ man is naej/arilj and imavoidabif 

carry'd on to adion, independent of his* own will 

or choice v but, then, this appeats to. me incon- 

fiflant with natural hberty,. and his confufion and 

Gontradi&ioo ; tho* poflibly the Doctor,, by the 

help of feme lucky diftindion may get clear ofTit*. 

Again, if man has natural liberty ^ then,, how he 

is abfobuelyfiibjected Uy the power of the Devil is 

hard to conceive. Abfolute fubjedion,. in this 

calby ieeras to fuppofe thait when the deml exerciies. 

his power in or upon a man, adion from that 

man will wtavoidably fallow according to the deviPs^ 

intention ;r and that, in fuch a cafe, it is not in a. 

maa*9 power to refrain from ading, or to ad o- 

therwite ^ but, then, this is inconliilent with na^ 

tural liberty. And if we confider the devil's power 

to coniift only in t.emptin^^ msn to the performance 

of this or that adion, which, it has- hitherto beei% 

judged to be ; and if man has natural liberty, as 

aforefaid, then, it is a matter of choice or ekdioo: 

to every man, either to comply idtBy or to reject 

. the devil's temptation. But, then,- iii this cafe^ 

a>an is no( abfolutcly fubjcideU to the devil's pow^ 

crj: 
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E- i Cq that the whole is manUeft confufion and 
mtradiftipn. Befides, it has Mtherto been jiidg- 
, that the work and bufmefs of the devil wiw 
an has been to tempt and betray him into Jm^ 
whereas man in the fall having only natural Ubei 
ty, and being deftitude of moral agency, he i 
incapable of /iming^ and, confequentiy, ofbeinj 
Umpted to /in. And when we confider the calqj 
in (his viewj it will be hard to find what is 
greund of the devil's temptations, and what i 
which makes him to intei-cft himfelf in the aftairt 
of mankind ; tho', periiaps, this may be all clearNjj 
AJp in [he Doftor's next performance. 

If it ihould be urged, that I have ufed the 1 

ms, aljbluie fubJccHon, in a fenfe too Jirong fof \ 

lat Dr. iWor^flw intended, I tfw/wfr, if abfolutej 

ibjeftion does not force to action, but men are alj 

'my to ai5t, or not to aft, notwithftanding fucH 

jedUon i then, I think, the cafe will ftand thui 

viz. 'that there are appetites and pajfwns in meni 

and that they have power, and are at liberty eithel 

to indulge oi cDiitroul th.tm\ that the (/eivV tempi' 

men-, and that diey have power, and are at libi 

ty cither to comply "-^vi.'b or reject his tcmptationi 

So that men's being abfoluteiy iubjecled to 

power of the devil and their own lyfts amounts! 

CO notliig at all. In the Dodor'B firit traff, mtuSj 

^lieing abjblutely fubjecietl to the power of thi 

^Hlievil and theirown luits leenis to be confidered an.) 

^^baged among the terrible effcds of the fail, Bu^ 

^Bd tills view of die cafe, it is no effeitt of the far 

ttt all i it is the condition of man, whether ^fiW/>5_^ 

or fallen, whether with, or without, fuperveniM 

gracey except I'upervening grace irri^Jt-.bly deW 

^ines men to adion i wliich, I prefump* \'\ 

dor will not affirm, bccaiilV, I think, he hgi 

pfewhere dcclar'd the corirrrtry. Appetitta 

Vi(fion<i, wi! being tempted, ^ni,'; V\\>8w\ie ■a,Yiij'«« 
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and liberty to indulge or controul thbfe appetite 
and paffions, and to comply with or rejeft temp^ 
rations,' took place in our firft parents, mieceaent 
to their trangreffion i and this was their cafe, after 
they had tranfgrefTed. And the cafe muft be al- 
ways the fame with man, whilft he is cotiftituted 
and circui)%lianced as he is, and whilil agency or &'* 
terty pike place in him \ and, tliereforc, I can- 
not conceive to what end the Do£tor introduced 
thofe terms, viz. men's being abfolutely fubje<£led 
to the power of tlie devil and their own lufts, ex* 
cept it were to amufe and mi/lead his reader. Thus, 
I have confider'd the cafe of man in the fall U{k>n 
Jir. Morgan^ % fcheme, with refpeft to what man 
has^ viz. fiatural liberty. I now qome to cohfider 
his cafe, with reflect to what be has noty viz. 
moral agency. 

By the want of moral agency in man, I under- 
ftand the Doftor means, that man in the fall with 
out fupervening grace, \% incapable of difcerning^ 
betwixt good and evil, in a moral fenfe -, that is, 
man is incapable of difcjenvingjthat to fuccour and 
relieve the dillrcffcd, to iced the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and the like, are aftions which are 
kind and gocd^ and therefore, proper for him to 
perform. He is incapable of difcerning, that to 
do as he v/ould be done by, to make a grateful 
acknowledgment of a benefit received, to honour 
and reverence a benefaftor and the like, are aftions 
which are right and//, and, therefore; worthy of 
his perfermance. He is incapable of difcerning, 
that to flander and revile his neighbour, to invade 
his property, or to commit adultery, murder, and 
the like, are anions which are wrong and evily 
and, therefore, ought to be avoided. And, as 
this is the condition of man in the fall,^ according 
to Di\ Morgan •, fo, a<?covding to him, man is 
Uanihtcd out pf this into ^ViVit\\t\ ^^xs,^ '^oix, xjiwx 
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■*f moral agency, hy Jupervening gf-ace\ which grace - 
Is extended itniverfaHy to ail, tho', according to 
Y^tifirfi irad, the poor Hottentots are excepted ; 
and, according to his laji performance, it is very 
partially adminifter'd ; becaufe fome perfons, lor 
want ot fepervening grace, remain in iKvincihk 
ignorance, with refpert to Ibme points, and upon 
others theeffefts of the fall remain in part. For 
tho' they can realbn juftly, \nfotne cafes, yet they 
are mad, with relpedl to other i tlio' they can 
govern and r0rain their appetites and pafiions, in 
Ibme inftances, yet thofe appetites and paffions 
91X. invincible>t in others^ according as fupervening 
grace is affordo,! or witheld Jrom them. And 
hereby I think the Dodlnr, whether he intends it, 
or not, is giving a moft fatal wound to religmi 
and virtue, and doing fiich iKJiiry to mankind, aa 
he may never be able to repair, by his pointing 
out to men a way to sxciifa andjujlify ihemfelves- 
in the pratftice of every liknejs. For will not 
every man, who follows his vicious inclinations, 
be glad to have this to plead to^ and for bintfeify 
viz. that in thofe inftances, in which his aftioiis 
appear to be criminal, fupcrvening grace was '~vith' 
eld from him ; that his appetite or his paflion in- 
terpofed a.nd forced him to aflion; and that it was 
not in his power to reftrain it, and confequently, 
diat he is wholly Knaccountable, in thofe inftances ? 
fo that a man may go into the vikjl actiom, and 
yet have wherewith to render his mind perfcftly 
tafy and quiet, and be free from all rductaniy in, 
and after the performance of them. And if this 
were the cale, which, furely, it is not, 1 cannot 
fre how our gcvermiirs can be juftified in ptimfoing 
thofe perfons, who tranfgrcis the law ; becaiiie, in.^^ 
tvery fiich inftancc, tor any thing they know,^^^ 
fupervening gracv may have been icitkeidy invin-fl^ 
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It may not have been in the perfon's pDwef id 
have done otherwife. And as the Dodor wiU ^ 
have it, that he is pleading the caufe of cbrf/H^ 
anity I fo, I think, it will be proper for him w 
confider "ivbat caufe he has been pleading here« 
And here I beg leave to obferve, that by invind* 
hie appetites and pafTions, I underftand the 'DoQboc 
to mean imjirainable appetites and paflions ; other 
wife I think thofe terms ferve only to am^f€. And 
if irreftrainable be intended, then, natural liberty 
is loft and gone ^ tho% I thinks natural liberty^ ah^ 
folate fubjection^ and invincible appetites and paf« 
fions, ferve the purpofe of fo many puppets to the 
Doftor, which he makes to appear, or difappear^ 
as either fide of his contradictory fcheme requires. 
Thus t have taken a view of the condition of 
man in the fall) as the cafe is reprefented by Dra 
Morgan \ and tho' I readily yield to the Doftor, 
that this is, in part Mr. Barclay's fcheme, becaule 
part of what the Dodtor has advanced will una- 
voidably follow from the principles Mr. Barely 
has laid down ; yet this is by no means a iHrnb-^ 
cation of that author^ becaufc the very reverfe to 
fome of this 5 s likewife a part of his Icheme. Mr*, 
Barclay allows that man in the fall, without fn* 
pervening grace, is a rational creature y that he ha$ 
reafon as a natural faculty of his foul, by which he 
can difcern things that are rational \ that he has a 
ftnful nature^ is ^.ftnner^ and the like -, all which 
neceflarily fuppofe nwral agency. So that Mr. 
Barclay^ fcheme ftands juftly charged with cor^U'- 
fton and contradiSlion^ notwithftanding Dr. A&r- 
gan'% attempts to defend it. And tho' the Doftdr 
pretends, that his fcheme of the condition of man 
in the fall is the true fcripture account of the mat* 
tcr, yet in this, I think, the fcriptures arc injured^ 
' bccavfe I am perfuaded, that, \f ^ou v^vU examine 
them with cart and attention^ 70U \\\\\ wox.V^ ^\^ 
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♦o dUfcOYcr any fiich tKing. According to the ( 
accouni there given, the conduil of /idam and Evt i 
bcTpeaks them as much moral agents, immediately ' 
after ther eating die forbidden fruit, as lefore ; 
and thus they continued all their lives, for any 
thing that appcais to the contrary -, fo that it does . 
not appear, (hat the fall had ^.Tiy fuch effe^ upon 
them, as to deftroy their moral agCKcj. And thna « 
ic has been with their poJleriSy thro' all ages, ex- 
cepting fomc /fOJ iru/ividaalsf in which the cale | 
has been otherwife, thro' fome defeil or MJorder in | 
the f»tf(i<ular conjiituiiens of thofe individuals. 
And as jii^fi and Eix were the common parents I 
of mankind, from which our fpccics deriv'd their j 
tenfiifuliens -, fo our reafoning faculty, which witli j 
the power of fdf-motion conftitutes us moral \ 
tgattJ, grows up and ripens with the imman co^^ 
Mion ; is diforder'd and rccover'd ly, and ivilb i 
the difordcr and recovery of thai cvxjhtution { | 
weakens and decays with it, and die like. All i 
which make it as evUext, and are isgood frnvf that j 
moral agency is the refult of the human conftitu- ] 
lion, and not of any fupervcning grace, as the I 
nature of the thing will admit ; it ftands upon J 
ihe lame foot with, and is proved the lame way, 1 
M yjflaj, or bearing, or any other power of th« ] 
mind is proved to be the re/iilt of the human con- i 
ftitution. And this, I prefumc, wilt pafs fori 
proof with others, however it may, with refpeft I 
to Dr. Morgan -, and poffibly with liim too, not* J 
*ithftanding his demand oi proof, in the prefcntl 
<^s»fe. For tho* he maintains that his fchcme it I 
^^tit ehrijiiamty \ that his performance is a dcfuncc-4 
**f (brijlianity itfelf, and the like fine things, witb J 
'^hich he embellifhes and feis off his diicourlc i.\ 
Vet, to do him juftice, I think, he docs not pre-- 
'*'cnd that it is the /fUJih of the Cfi/c, but cViwfe to." 
*ngke che S/J/f rather than biit'fflf anf>««i\>V£ 'i«t 
O 4 Xi^i^ 
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the fchcme he hai advanced. ' And whatever fcort-^ ^ 
cern the Dodlor is under to'fupport and maintain 
chi iftianity \ yct^ I think, and I am not lingular 
in my opinion, that his performances manitcftjy 
tend to fubvert it, by his fathering . fuch princi- 
ples upon the chriftian revelation, as render it 
ji^Iy conteniptibk'. 

What end Dr. Morgan had in vleVy in his en-* 
gaging in this controverfy, I do not pretend to 
judge of ; tut this I fay^ that as lie has ufed me 
ill^ without any provocation ; ib he has injured xht 
chriftian religion, under a fhow of defendif^ it: 
For what can render it more ridiculous j than that 
ivild and tonfujtd tontradiSory fcheme which he 
charges it with % in which man in the fall is con-. 
fider*d as having the capacity of natural reafimitfelf 4 
and likewife that he has natural liberty^ and yet is 
dejlitute of nwral agency f That is to fay^ man has 
what conftitutes him a morel agents and yet wants 
ihbral agency. Again, man in the fall has natu-* 
ral liberty^ and yet is abfolutely fubjefted to the 
power of the devil and his own lufts ; he has na-* 
tural libertyi and yet his appetites and paffions 
are invincible ; that is, man in the fall has natu-^ 
ral liberty^ but is not at liberty to nfe it: This is 
confufion and contradiftion, and thus it will con-^ 
tinue to be^ except the Doftor by fome very nice 
diftinSiion-y like , that betwixt certainty and abfolute 
certainty^ can difcharge it from it* However, ta 
conclude the matter, I will leave it to the world 
to judge betwixt us, who is doing the greateft 
honour or dijhonour^ fervice or differvrce^ to th« 
chriftian religion. And now to proceed, 

Mr, Beaven has likewife appeared ^ z. fecond timc^ 

in Mr. Barclay^ defence \ though, I think, to as 

Ji ttle purpofe as at /r/?. I (hall not follow him 

thro' all the windings and di-ui/iom, ^crj xiVvvcK he 

cither inverts or perplexes t\ve cjat&A.o\\^ \>\x\ ^v\^ 
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If it ihould be afked, whether God may not reS 
quire fome a&ions from men, which are aln^Tfi 
their natural liberty to perform, and by z^fupet'^ 
matund operation enable them to perform thole 
a£kions f and, in fuch a cafe, whether it is noc 
mens duty to perform them ? and whether fuch 
performance be not neceffary to render them ac- 
ceptable to God ? I smfwer % what God ma^ do; 
and what he does do^ are Putw diftinA queftions or 
cafes. God may, if he pleafe, require a blind 
man to diftitigmfl) colotirsy and a cripple to waA^ 
and he may give fight to the one and ftrengtb to 
the other, for the performance of them; but that 
be <{oes do this doth not appear,' at. leaft, but in 
extraordinary cales. The laws^ which God hath 
given men to dired their behaviour by, require 
the performance only of fuch actions^ as come 
within the reach of human agency^ coatAtimf^ eve* 
ry man's circumftances and condition in life, and not 
fuch as zrc^aiove the reach of that agency. And if 
any man thinks otherwife, then, furely, it lies upon 
him to produce thofe inftances, and fhew in what 
eafes God requires more from men than they have 
satural ability to perform. And, if there are znj 
fuch inflances, this does not render men more ac- 
ceptable to God than otherwife they would be; be* 
caufe our acceptablenefs does not arife from tho 
krgencfi or the increa/e of our abilities, but from 
the good difpqfition there is in us to make a right u/k 
of the ability we have, whether it be great or fmall, 
natural or fupernatural. And thereiore in all fuch 
cafes, fupernatural ability is not neeef&ry to ran** 
der men acceptable to God, but only to perform 
fuch atfions^ and to fcrve fuch purpofeSy as^ without 
that ability, they were not capable of doing. So 
tliat a man will be equally acceptable to God in 
the rij^ht ufe of his natural ahiliXj^ ^.^ \v\ the rigjit 
Hir o/' tlut and of all tlvi tu^tt\x^tv«:^\ ^\\ve^v 
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which may be fuppofed to be added to it. And 
as man 13 a moral ageiu, ib he is Iicreby jwrfeftiy 
free and at liberty, cither to mgkil^ to make a right 
life ofi or to ahvj'i his tacultics, as he pleafes. All 
force, whether it be to good, or to evil, being ab- 
folutely inconfifient with and dejlrutUve of' luch 
agency ; and every thingj fliorc of force, being 
no other dian excitenimt \ man, therefore, as a 
moral agent, has and muft have power, and be at 
liberly, either to fellow or rejetJ exery cxcitemenc, 
which is made prefent to his mind, either by ar-' 
gument, or any other way j and whether what hc( 
is excited to be good, or evil. 

If it flioiild be aflted, as in pages 23, 24, of 
Mr, 5f/^^'M's tradl, 173. " If goodnt^fs be tlioughc 
*' fo infeparaile trom the nature ot God, as that it 
•' is not poffible for him to da ez'U ; wliat, il" evil 
*' be thought fo irtfeparabk from Hoc fwftil nature' 
*' of fallen and degenerate man, as that it is^oC 
*' polTibie for him to do gond^ regarding fpiritual 
*' things, without the good and fupernqtural ope- • 
*' ration of God in him, to enlighten and quicken 
*' him thereunto j is this to Imii the agency of 
*' man, more than the agency of Gtxl is luppoled 
" to be limited, as above?" \ anfu;er : Ifthts 
were admitted, then, there would not be a- 
gcney, hut falalityy or being acted upon by fome 
foreign agent, in cither cafe. For if God were 
under a nccelTity ot doing gsod, and men were un- 
der a like neceOity di doing e-vil, they would not 
be agents. And the good, or evil, which would 
be performed by their inllrumcntatity, woidd not 
be good, or evil, in a moral fenfex that is, Gfitd 
would not be a good Being, nor man an nit be^ 
ing, upon the account of it ; agency and neccinty 
being dirciSlly oppofite and contrary to each other* 
whether Mr. Beavm difcerns it, or not. And »f 
iieiijfty does not uke p!ace» in eitlier cafe, buc 
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inerat n^tncy ; and God is Agoed Biitf^^ upoi] rfn 
account ot that good which is performed by hinij 
and man an cAl heing, upon the account of diat 
evil which he performs -, then, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that God \iZ'ip€za(r and is at liberty to do evilt 
and that man hzs power and is at /fhrly to do good. 
And the' there is not any thing in nature, which af- 
fords an excitemmt or iemplattou to God to de rjil, 
and from hence arilcs a moral eeittiinly, that he ne- 
ver wiJi do it ; yet this is by no means the caieof 
man, witii refpeft to ^ W ; bccaufe naciire affords 
a proper motive or excitement to him, as a moral 
agent, to do good. AnA he is at liberty to afl 
From that motive, and fo can do it, if he 'oiill ; 
and that too in things fpirilual, if by fpiritual be 
meant what is good in a moral fer^e. But if that 
be not meant, then, the dilbn£tion of things j^iri- 
tiial, I think, is an ciiiufe^ftu ; it is ufing a term, 
witiiout any fixed idea to it. 

If it (liould be afkcd, whether man can bean 
agent and a paiienl alio ? I anj-wer : He can be 
both in d^'erenl actions, but not in the fame ai5tion. 
A pbyficiaii may recommend to me frequent walk- 
ing, as proper for my health ; and, in my receiving 
his advice, lam aptJtinS only ; and it' I foUow that 
advice, and walk accordingly, in this I am an 
agent cnfy. The cafe is the fame, ii' God Qiould 
kuuily interpofc, and make any motive or pro- 
pofilion prelcnt Co my mind ; in diis I am a patient 
enfy. And it that motive or propofition be the 
ground or rMjon of my ading, in that a^ftion, I am 
ait agent only. To be an agent and a patient, in 
the fame actios^ is a manifell cenlradiition ; it is 
to act and not to a<fl in die fame adlion. So diat, 
in every good adtion whith man perforrns, he it 
an agtttt only ; nntl if God were to intcrpole and 
perform tli.it good aJUon in, and hy i-.m, in that 
cale, he wviuld be a pi-lieHf 6)iiy, 
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■ If it ftiould be afkcd, whether rj:o agents can 
tn-eperate or work lagethtr^ in producing '^xzfaita 
i^iens ? I anfioer : that t''j.'o agents may ait togc- 
ither, and produce the fame effe^, but not the 
fimaetiott. "Two men may ait together, and by j 
"their united ftrength lift a -aiigbt^ or ring a bell, i 
f -which neither of them could dolingly; but, then, 
in this cafe, their anions are as di/lint-t as their 
pcrfons 1 die one adts, and the other aits, and 
toth their aitions produce the fame effect. The 
cife is the fame, if GW ihoiild interpofc and co- 
operate or aCt with man, in producing any eiTcift. 
As far as the agency of God is concerned,, fo far 
1! is God's (JWicfl ; and as far as whim's agency is 
concerned, lb far it is man's acsiaUt and no far- 
ther. Neither is man commendable or blameable ia 
any aftion, any farther than his own agency is ex- , 
freed in that aftion. And, here, I prefume» my 
reader will fee how vaitt and trifling Mr. Beaveu is, 
ingarnifhing his book with this general litis, "wz, 
God's Agency and Main's Agency eo-working, in the 
Mvatton 6f J^laii. For if by €0--dvorkiT!gh.t means 
that God and men co-operate, to produce x\\tfame 
anion i this is an ahfurdity, and is, therefore, falfe, 
asl have before fhewn. And if he means that 
God and nun co-operate, to produce the fame 
effect \ tho' this may be true, yet it is not to the 
purpoje J becaufe man's acceptabknefs to God does 
not arile irom what God docs, but only from 
Vrhar manhimftlf Aijt.i, in producing that efFeit, 
Ciod may reptffent oi- make prefent to the Tinner's 
tnind a view ol the vilenefs of his conduct, and th? 
^ianger he i'i iti, upon that account ; and this may 
be to tha Iifintfr the gyonnJ Mid reafonot'hh repenT 
rante and reformation. Mere \ve fee God aetf, 
(Hid tt/fln iffp ; but, then, it is not what God does, 
►iit oiiiy^i-hat tIie^fl/i«docs, which rentiers ium, . 
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the object of divine acceptance, and which is die 
graunii and rtafon q£ God's favour to him. Ge^ 
repreilnts to the (inner a view of hia condidoD ^ 
but) dten, if the (inner does not repetU and amnj^ 
Upon that view, which is ^olly bis ewn acU God'^ 
act will be fo far from faving hifli) diat, on the 
contrary, it will be an aggravation of his rrndb^ 
naticn. And, in this cafe, there is no ntWj npfu^ 
femafural ability afforded or added to the finner, 
neither does Grod^s adt enable him to do what he 
could not do, antecedent to, or without that id % 
but only hereby he is applyed to in ti proper ce^ifj, as 
he is a $mral agent y in order to prevail upon him 
to do what he cculd do^ but would not^ or did not. 
And if fuch a co-workings as aforcfaid, be what 
Mr. Beaven intends, in die work of man's falva* 
tion, then, his putting the aforcfaid titk to his 
book, and offering it as a rejoinder to mine, nfoid 
practifing ; becaufe it is what I have not oppofedi 
The quellion betwixt me and Mr, Bttrclay is not, 
whether the agency of God is concerned, in the 
falvation of man ? but whether man in his natu- 
ral capacity, as man, has in him a natural ability^ 
4>r an inherent power to do good^ in a moral fenje^ 
without a fupernatiiral influence to enable him 
Chereunto ? And this queftion is fuch a cboke-piU 
to Mr, Beaven^ that he had rather introduce twenty 
other queftions, than confine himfelf to. it ; whicht 
in the prefent cafe, he nought to do. And, 

As man is at liberty to neglect^ to make a right 
mfe of, or to abufe his natural faculties^ as he pleates ; 
fo, if he does negled or abufe them, this does not 
dejircy his faculties^ nor difahle him from makinj 
m right ufe of tliem. It a man is Jlotbfulj an? 
thereby is ignorant of what he otherwise might ani 
would have known, he does not hereby faU under 
a necefftty of always continuing fo, except fome for 

reigp 
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Rign agent inferpofc and reufe himoutof iti but^ 
on the contrary, he has poiver^ and is ax iiivrly vaM 
mfe kimfelf, that is, to call his negleftcdfacultiesfl 
into exercife., and to ufe the means for tlie attaint J 
ment of that kno-wkdge, which, thro' his llotllj 
and neghgence, lie has hitherto been ignorant of; I 
In like manner, if a man Ihould invade his neigh- I 
tour's froperty, or perform any other vimus afti* J 
fti, or if he Ihould negUit what was his (^«/y tol 
do ; in fuch a cafe, he does not hereby lall under J 
tntcejfUj of going on in that practice always, ex*] 
eept fome foreign agent interpofe zvAfrevcnt himi ■ 
but, on the contrary, he has jio-wcr, and is at lii\ 
herty to look back upon his aiEtions or his negleft I 
ef duty, to fee the unfitnefs and vilenefs of it, and I 
to correft and amend his ways tor the future. I 
And, if he Ihould perjijl in his wickednefs, hikl 
efffr-acliom are as much the produce of choice Qt\ 
ieciion, as the firft. He had power, and was at- J 
liberty, to have choic and done the contrary j and | 
this renders thofe actions criminal, which ocherwife 1 
they would not be. And, therefore, liippofing <2jf J 
mankind, without any exception, have abitfed their-J 
agency^ that is, have entered into a wicked courfe I 
of life, and earekjiy gone on in it, without refleA* 1 
ing on their condiiifl:, or have objlinately perfifted J 
in it, notwithftaoding fuch refieiftions ; what acUl 
vantage will this alford to Mr. Barcley's fchemcf ■ 
Why, truly, none at all i bccaufe the vcgkit or I 
mhufe of nran's natural faculties does not dijh(yac^ 
takt aiuny rhe right ule of them ; he has power, ■ 
and is at liberty rightly to ufc them, ^fler bt basm 
sbufed tbetn, as well as before that atufe ; and be-1 
eaufc tlie quellrion betwixt me and Mr. B^r^lay iiM 
not, whetht-r all men have abufed their faculties !,■ 
but whether man in ihe fall has natural ability, J 
without a fupcrnatural influence, ri^bi^ to ul^l 
^ xkvaM 



themi or not ? So thzc here is no fuch (onc^ion 
in favour ol" Mr. Barday\ rchcijie, as Mr. Beavtn 
vainly buafls of. But, fays Mr. Bceven, if all 
mankind have abufcd their tactiiiics, then, fuper- 
natural intlucnccs are necejj'itry, or ufrfiU to the fals 
yation ot all. Now, if this be admitred, what 
advantage would Mr. Bare/ay's fchemc receive 
hereby ? Why jurt as much as in the furmer 
cafe. Supernatural infl^ienccs arc neccflary, or 
iiitriul to ali 1 but, liie/i, what are they ul'etul for ? 
hot, furcly, to put mt-n in a capacity of mcrai 
figencf i bccaufc that they arc wtibqut tliofe in- 
fiuenccs i not to furnifh men with ability to do 
tbcr i^ulyt bccayle they muil: have fuch ability, 
antecedent to the divine interpofition ; for other- 
wife there could be no fuch thing as tiuty in the 
caJc 1 but they are iifeful, or necefiary, tp ^erfuade 
men, if they will be prevailed upon ; that being 
the fubJ£clof dieir cretin cveke, ic make a right »ft 
cf that ability they aJready have. And as the 
queftion betwixt me and Mr. Burday is no , whe» 
ther fupematural influences are ufcfiil, or nccefi 
fary, to anfwer tlic purpofe aforefaid ? but pnly^ 
wheihLT man has, or brs mt naruja! fihiliiy for lh« 
performance of his duty ? ib the pretended fwi-i 
(ejfmis-y whicji Mr. Beavm makes tivc grounds of 
his iriumf'hs over me, are of no fervice to Mr, 
Barclay's caufe. And if my cgnceflions are fuch 
as Mr. Betiien pretends, fo Uia: Mr. Barclay and 
I are of the fame opinion herein ; how, theft, 
come my principles to be fo very injurhHs and 
btcrtfuh as they are reprefented to be ? And how 
' - conies Mr. Beaven to reprefept me as ■ " difdairwig 
" and expledhig all fupernatural help fiom jefuj 
•■ Chrifl to men, even under the moi> inveterate 
*' habitJ of wickednefs ; and that with an opeq 
»* face too ? page ^H, Surely, if Mr. Befc/ay') 
prijiciples and mine arc fo nca#iy allied, with re- 
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fpecl to fupCTiiatura] infliitnces, as Mr. 5p<«ii 
Trprcfcnts them i then, wliat he has {'aid aboil 
bears hard upon Mr. Barcky'^ principles, as wef 
its mine ; or rather, if the Ciile t)e, as lie repr 
kios it, then, it is nn unjujl chjirge upon us bocll 
fiut to return : 

As man is capable of neglafting or abufing h 
Eicuitics, and thereby ot incurring the divine diH 
pieafure ; fo he is capable ot being applied t a h 
r o ther ageuLs, in oider to his repentance and rcfoi 
^^BStion, and tlicrcby to rellore him again to th< 
^Hvine favour. He is capable of being awakemd, o 
^^gdled upon, to confidcr his ways, to reflect iipoi 
Ws conduct, to lee how vile and wicked hiis aiSioni 
are, and whatunliappinels and niilery iie is draw 
ing upon himll-it. And this is the end andpuiK 
le which diviiie revelation and dhinc jupematuriA 
\ueoces are fiibfervient to, in the prefent cafe, Sq 
p[ the ufefijincfs of fupernatiiral influena's doi 
K arife from man's in:apiuity to refl&il upon anJ 
ffifider his ways, nor from a m/ural iKtapacilM 
fccorrecl and amend them ; bccaufe he is alwayd 
imbU: wf thele, as he is a moral agent and an 6 
mieMe craieure % his natural ahiUly ta do goi 
J evil,' 'in amoral fenie, bring the fame boti 
pb and iviihoiit a fupern^cural inHuence. Bffl 
B iifefulneiji nf-fuch influences arifes from mend 
hititarily prfiiling in a wicked courfe of iifolj 
when that h dicir cafe, as it is exceeding kim 
i- good in God that' he will ufe any means tip 
ng tliem to repentance and reformation i fo f " 
l(]]ying to them, as above, is a proper ■Kxiy 
irk upon them, a* imrai agents, w bring tliei 
what repentance and reformariun. And as God?| 
[ddly intetpofing, as aforeliiid, is not an n-iiknei 
01"^* but fcr man's having natural ability tu dd 
I duty i fu St. Paid iifes it as an argument ti 
yfaiuk men to uri^k life and;iy\ilvciuuwo's v^ 
^^OL. II. p iUX-,-^ 
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ability : WoA cutj fays hc^ y(?ur awnfidvatipn wiii 
fear aiid trembling \ for it is God wba wortetbJnyoa 
both to will and to do of bis good phafare^ Fkil. iu 
12, 13. Which is as if he had faid; feeing ^/* 
uvgbty Gcdj who reaps no advantage irgm' the 
good adions of men, and yet, out of tnere^aoi* 
will to them, kindly interpofes and awakens in 
them a fenfe of what they ought both to will and 
to do \ how much more ought men> t3o ufe their 
utmoi): care and diligence to condu& their actions* 
a- right, forafmuch as hereby they purfue their tram 
goody and fecure to themfelves thtir. own fahation?^ 
For if God Ihews fucb a regard for the iiappineft. 
of his creatures \ then, certainly, thofe. creatures^ 
ought to fhew the uimoft care zxi^ regard for them- 
felves. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a Ihort view of the 
cafe, that is, of the natural condition of man in tbe 
fall ; and, I think, have difcharged it from that 
confufton and abfurdiiy^ which Mr. Beaven and his 
fcheme have perplex'd it with. What remains is 
to inquire, wherein the moll material difference lies 
betwixt me and Mr. Barclay^ with refpeft to the 
condition of man in the tall % what the queftion- 
arifing from hence is ; and what ^r«^has been 
offered on either fide. ^ 

Mr. Barclay maintains, that man, as he is in the- 
fall, Cannes do good^ witlir' rtfpcct to things fpiritual^ 
by which I underftand what is good in a moral, 
fenfe, without a fupcrnatural influence •, and that, 
without fuch influence, he is either by his own na- 
tural compofition, or by the agency of the fer- 
pcnt, mceffarily detmnined to do evil ; and that thifr* 
is the natural condition of ^// mankind^ both Jews 
and Gentiles, lliis, I think, appears plainly to be 
his Icnfe, if hiswoals have 2iny fixed ideas to them; 
and, therefore, all that complaint which has been 
mstdc againil me> of >/2i/rcjrej"entin^ ^t. Barciay^. 
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perfefHy; groundlefs. And that this is zjuft ri^re- " 
fentation ot Mr. 5<irc/<iv'3, Mr. Beaven's, and the 
^wiiyjfenre herein, is moft evident from Mr. £c«- 
,w«^s,own repreJcntacion thereof; allowing him to 
be a pi-Oper judge in the cafe; His words are as 
UMoviii, Pa£t 23, 24. " It goodmk be though: To 
•' infeparahlt horn the nature of God, as that it is 
," noi poiTiblc for him toi^o evil; what, ifev/ibc 
;•' thouglic fi> iTtfiptirabie frum the Jinfitl. nature of 
," fallen and degenerate man, as that it is not pof- 
-V lible .jfor him to do good-, regarding fpiiitual 
-<' things,' without the good and Jupentatunil opG- 
■** ration of God in him, to cniigliten and tfoicken 
".him thereunto? Is this to /iml the age»a oi 
>* fflws, WOK than the agency ot God is fufipbfed 
.'".J» be limiced, as above?" Here we fee Mr. 
£eirviit confiders evil to infcparable from the_/fn/a/ 
infiimeiof fallen man, as that it is not pojjible for 
iiim to do fW, regarding fpiritual things, with- 
(ftuiia4iip(y:natural influence. Which is the fame 
in «fiect.with what I have fet forth in the two pro- 
^fiiionsy by which I have cxprefTcd Mr. Barclay's 
fenlc of this matter. And tho' the reprefenta-. 
tion, whith is heie given of tlie condirion of the 
mturfil man, be put by way of quay -, yet, I 
(hi^i it may Jiiftly be prefumed, that Mr. 
£iav0 intended to cxprcfs Ms, and Mr. Barck/s, 
Mid the ^^akers icnfc ot the helplefs canditjun of 
»7» w the fall hereby ;, or elfe his arguing from a 
lucejft^ of doing good, and aiiimpoj/iiilityoi doing 
evil in Cod, for a like nccelTity of donig evil, and 
an impofilbility ot doing good in iiian, regarding 
fpiritual things, without a fupernatural inHuence, 

no way to his purpofe. And as Ms. Barcl<>.y\ 

fe of the condition of man in the tail is, as I 
prefcntcd it above 1 fo I maintain, in op- 

iQiion ,co him, that man, as wmn, k>\ to V.\^ na- 
'^^ tapap/i; is a moral agent y aiid,a^ ^\.\0a^ \\i& 
i» 2. v^ 
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in him natural ability, or an inherent power to i% 
both good and evil^ in a moral fenfe^ without a fu - 
pernaturai influence ; yea, that he has natural 
ability to do all that good which is his duty to do, 
or that is nectffary to render him acceptable to his 
Maker. So that the ftate oi the cafe or point 
in controveriy is refolved into this ibort iffue, 'viZ. 
whether man, in his natural condittoo as -mail, 
can^ or cannot do good,, in a moral fenfe^ without % 
fupernatural influence ? The cale is plain and 
obvious, and may eafily be brought to a deci« 
fion ; it is but to prove the negativcj or the affirmd-' 
tive fide, of this fingle qucftiony and then the 
controverfy /V, or at Icafl: ought to be, at an end. ' 
I have offered what I eftecm proofs on the af^ 
firmative fide \ and fliewn that man in his natural 
capacity, without a fupernatural influence, is a 
moral agent. Now, admitting that I have proved 
this point, it will unavoidably follow, that man 
has power^ and is at liberty not only to do both 
good and evil, in a moral fcnfc, without a fuper- 
natural influence ; but alfo that he has natural 
ability, or an inherent power, to do all that good 
which is \\\sdntytodo, or is neceffary to render him 
acceptable to his Maker^ without fuch influences. 
For whatever iwpotency may attend our fj^ecies 
upon the falldi Adam^ if that fall has not deftroyed 
our moral agency y as it is molt evident it has not ; 
then, it will unavoidably follow, that the ftate of 
man is as I have reprefentcd it ; becauie, how 
weak foever man may be fupppfed to be, his duty 
muft bear a proportion to the ability he has, whe- 
ther it be great, or fmall. And, therefore, fup- 
pefing an aftion to be morally good, yet if a man 
has not ability to perform that adbion, or to dif- 
cover t)x moKil goodnefs of it, then, thatadtion 
^mn^t be fiis duty ii\ thofe citcxArcvftaw:^^^ neither 
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Tus acceptance. The fum of the point is this ; I 
have proved that man, in his natural capacity, is 
i moral agents 2Lnd, as fuch, has power and is at 
liberty to do all that good which is his duty to do, 
without a lupernacural influence ; and, therefore, 
can doit, if he will; and, confeqiicntiy, that Ib- 
pcrnatural influences are, or may be necejfary, or 
i^efitly not to render men capable of doing their 
duty, that implying a conlradiSiion-, becauie, where 
there is not a capacity, there can be no duty ; but 
to prevail upon men to do what was their duty, 
and, conlcquently, what they were capable of 
performing, antecedent tofuch influence. 
, Mr. Beaven; in favour of Mr. Barclay, oppofes 
me. But what has he done ? has he tfrvalrdr.led 
the evidence 1 brought to prove my point ? or has 
he proved the contrary ? that is, has he ihewed 
that the natural refult of the conftitution of man 
is not moral agency, and that waw, in his natural 
capacity M not a moral agent ? No ; this he has 
not done ; this he could not do ; and yet this was 
his point ; and, if he had done this, then, it 
would have foUow'd that man, as he is in the fail, 
'aiBuld not have had zfrnful nature^ would not have 
been a /inner -, which upon the fakers fchemc he 
is fuppofcd to be. But, then, the queibon will 
return, what has Mr. Bcaven done ? To which, 
I think, this general anfwer may be given ; that 
he has run into drvi/ions, by which he has either 
diverted or peypkxed the queftion. He pretends, 
that I have made fevcrai concejjiens, in favour of 
Mr. Barclay, the groundlefnefs of which I have be- 
fore Ihewn, and likewife that man may be an 
agent and a patient alfo ; and that God and man co- 
vjork, in the fahation of man, and the like; all 
which are/ereign to the quellion, as I havp ihcwn. 
He likewife vouches the authority of fcriptiire, for 
opinioi\ ; bin, fu.rc]y, the U:v■v\^w£cs t^^'sv'cK. 

P 1 ■Kx'S^ft. 
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make Afalfi propofttion true^ v^hidi is the prdCball 
c»(e \ tho% I graiic^ he is not fingular herein ; 
almofl €ill errors among chriflians being fathered 
upon the fcriptur^s^ 

Upon the wholc^ I obferve, that as Mx^Bar^ 
clafs fcheme ftands charged with errcr^ cdf^tffioni^ 
and contradiiiion \ fo Mr. Beaven has not been able 
to. free it from this charge. And if he fhould 
think fit HO appear any niore^ in Mr. Barcl^'^ dc- 
ff^ncey I defirt^ hini to come to the point, whidv 
a^ ye^ he has avoidedi And I here, once more»: 
feinnind him what the point is, viz, not what man. 
is, and what his abilities are ^y, and wi/b and un^ 
der 2L fupernatural influence \ but what man is, 
4nd what his abilities are^ confider'd abfiraSleitfi 
fr^fHy and ivithout fuch influence;.. 'Mn Barctn^. 
maintains^ and 'Mir. Beaven has undertaken to d&« 
fjpnd him herein^ that man as majij or man in thcr 
/(2^4 is either by his crvn natural cpmpcfititor^ or 
by the agency oi the ferpent^ unaVokiably deter-t' 
min'd to dfi evil ; and that he cannot d» goody re- 
garding fpiritual things, by which I underfbmdl 
what is good in a moral fenie, without a fuperna-^ 
tural influence. This I call an errar:^ and ^Lrmf*^ 
r^ejentation of human nature ; and, I think, have 
proved it to be fa, by Ihewing that man, in. 
h^s natural capacity, is a vtoral agents and, con- 
fequ^ntly, that human nature is not what Mr» 
Barc/i^ has rcprefejited it to be. Now, if Mr.- 
Shaven has any thing farther to oflfcr which will 
invalidate' tht evidence^ whereby I have proved mjr 
fule of the queftion^ and which will prove thc- 
contrary ; I Ihall think myfelf concerned to con-: 
fider it. But, if he fhall proceed in perplexing and 
diverting the quefl:ion, then, I prefumc, it will- 
not be expedtcd that I fhould follow him, in fuch 
a wild-goofe-chafe. 

What I have farther to obfctNt i^^ xivax. ^^ \a. 
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^FMr. B«rf/*r*«, Mr, Bedvett% and the i^aktri 
fchcme, man in the fall is confider'd as ineapal" 
of doing good, regarding fpiritual things, witl 
out a fupernaturat influence -, and that he is uj 
avoidably determin'd to do evil -, whilft at tl 
lime time ;««« in the fall is allow'd to be a ralit 
pd creature-, wlio has reafon, as a natural facul 
of his foul, by which he can difcern things thi 
ire rafimal \ that he has 3.fmful mliire, is a Jhtna\ 
ind the like j this, taken together, I call (onfttjm 
"Vii ccnlradictien ; and, I prcfume, it evidently apt 
pears to be lb to every confidering man, vi'ho aci 
tends to it. And as Mr. Barclafs fchcme is cw 
fiiftd and csntradinory, io this I particularly recoi 
Blended to the confide ration or his adherents, 
my fecond letter, prefuming they ought cither 
(Itar his fcheme trom that confufion and conti 
diiHon, or elfe to gh'i it up. But, ieeing thi 
do neither, this gives mc an occafion of troiiblin| 
you with k fonrth letter, in order to enquire inl 
thcftwy^of fuch a procedure, which I take to " 
this. The ^taktn having been train'd up in i. 
belief of this dodtrinc, viz. that man, confidert., 
^relyas man, ca-nnotdsgoed, regarding things fpij 
Htual, without a fupernatural induence ; and thsL 
«ic is unavoidably determin'd to i^o evil; and, thenjL 
'cading the BiMe with their minds prepojfejfei' 
^ith this opinion, they arc led to think that it "'" 
(plainly and clearly taught therein. And as d 
£ih!e is allow'd to be the rule of truib, and il 
^^ord oi God, io whatever doftrine is therein coi 
^^hined muft be truth -, and, confequendy, whil 
^^Me Bible appears to them in this lights the way i 
^Rieir convibion is harr'd up. That, then, wliich 
lies before me, is not to make good my fide of 
die queftion, that being fiilHcicndy cleared and 
)roved already -, but to remove, if it can hi 
whai Hands in the way of tVve ^dhcv 
B 4 
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*tht Biiley like z'pack-borfi^ iSrihjiaeto fewf 
every burden, which weak or difigning men m 
plcaled to lay upon it \ there not lining any doo 
trine, how abfurd and ridiculous foever, when 
adopted into this, or that, or the odiet fchteiA 
of chriftianity, but its vouchers have fonnie tex^ 
of fcripture to father it upon. Thus^ the-doStinea 
of tranfiibjiantiation, and' of aifolute eleSliBUZxidire'^ 
prohatiofiy are, by diolc who adhere to thethf fsdd 
to be contained in the fcripture ; tho* the one of 
thcfe is repugnant to^ and thereby is fhewn to bfl 
tiilfe by our fenfes^ and the other" by our rtafin\ 
And tlao* perhaps, there has not been any fct of 
men, who have been more divided in their relign. 
ous opinions than the body of chriftians ; yet each 
and every of thefe have been ready to lay cjaim 
to the Bible^ as a common parent to their princl* 
pies, tho' different and contradictory to each other«. 
And thus it is, with refpedl to the point in quef-' 
tion •, it being fuppos'd that the following propo* 
fition, viz. 7hat man cannot do good^ ^^g^dingypi-^ 
ritual things^ sj^ithout a fufematwal influence^ is con- 
tained therein. I fhall not, however, take upott 
me to examine, what is the true fonfe and meaning 
of this or that text of fcripture, with re(peft to 
the point in hand ^ this would be a work both 
endlefs and ufelefs. It would be endlef&, becaufe 
after ten or twenty texts are examined, with refpcft 
to their true fenfcy fo many more may be intro-? 
duced to be examined, and fo on, and that, with 
refpcft to both fides of the queltion ; and this, 
furely, would be an endlefs work. It would like-* 
wile be ufdefs^ with refpeft to fxing and fettling 
the point in debate -, bccaufe> after fuch an exa- 
iriiniition, each party may think their fenfe of 
icripture is the true feufe^ and fo they would end 
where they began. This, I imagine, has often 
feccu the cale^ and is likely to be lb now. And^ 

U\crefQjte» 
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IRlercfore, what I propofe is, that as the Bihle ii 
Ippcaled to, as the rule of truih ; fo i ihai!, firfii 
ifctw what qualificalioTis are abfolutely necfjjai-y tiM 
fake place in it, in order to render it capable c 
being I'uch a rult. Secondly-, I fiiail apply this t 
the point in hand, by iliewing how any propoIiAi^ 
tion which may be lUppofcd to be contained i 
fcripture, is aftclftcd by it. From which it wi 
ajipciir, that whilft we confider die Bihky as tin 
Tuk of trtilh, and zhc ^ord cf Cad^ the foJlowinrf 
propofition, viz. That man cannot do what ismsrai^ 
£ood, •without a fiifcrHaturol injiumce., ought nol 
lo be admitted as the fenfe ai fcriplure., or as con<». 
tiiiiicd therein, and, confequently, tliat the urgin_ 
ot" texts of fcripture, to prove die above propo^ 
__fiiion, Kh-ifiing'm itfclf, and is offering a mani-i 
: ijyiiry to the Bihle. 'Thij-dly, and ItijUy, I fhallJ 
lakc fome Ibort refleiilions upon die wholaiJ 
ftnd, * 

'Firjly I /hall Ihew, what tjutilifcatioiis are aij^ 
ttely neajjary to render the BH^le capable of beingii 
Kie rule of truth \ I fay, capable of being the ruiel 
of truth i tor tho' thofe qualifications do notc«r»fT 
fiitute or make the Bible fuch a rule ; yet, it tlie]r4 
were wanting, it would, in the nature of the tliingJ 
be uiKiualified for it. And, therefore, thofc qua-^l 
Jifications are, and muft be abfoiutely and efleiv-*! 
lialiy neceffary, to render the Bible capable of bo-*/ 
ing the rule of truth. By the Bible's being thai; 
rule of truth, I mean it to be fuch a jiifi and cer-^ 
tais foundation of affenl^ as will not deceive us, " 

RU OT any oi thofc points which arc difcovtfd 1 _ 
!^ and whofe eredibility ariles from, and is found- J 
d upon it. And, 
Firft^ The Bible muft be (onfijinit with the w* . 
ture and the truth of things, in order to render ic^ 
tapcble of being the rule of truth. And, here, 
^^ftcg leave t» rc-afl'umc ll.c arijument :Uicady liiifl 
^^P ' dowi\ ' 
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down, in my difcourfe concerfling PerfecutioH^ 
and to obfcrvc, that it there are any propofiiion* 
in the Bible^ wliich, when rightly undcrftood* arg 
repugnant to the nature^ or to the truth of things* all 
(iich propoficions muil be allowed to be faife. 
And it" the £/^/f lays down a falfe propofition in #m 
inftance, and with relation to one point, then, ic 
nay do the fame in atty other inftance, and vrith 
relation, to awy ether point, I fay, that this mof 
be the cafe, for any thing we know to the con-; 
trary i feeing it has noc given us any infallible nde^ 
by which we can certainly judge which propofi- 
lions in the Bible are true^ and which are otbetivifel 
And from hence it will follow, that if the BiU^ 
be admitted as the rule cf trtuht then, the forct 
mention 'd qualiHcation mutt be admitted as m, 
^xtial preperty o? this rule; and, confequcntly^ 
every propofition in the Bible, which, in its literal 
fenft, is repugnant to the nature, or to the truth 
of things, muft be underftood not literal^, but 
Jjguralriiefy. And, that I may not be mifunder- 
ftood, with regard to the point in hand, I will 
give an inftance ; yohn vii. 38. He that belitvetb 09 
me, faith Chrift, out of his belly Jhall flow rivers of 
Hvir^ water. Now, I fay, that if the Bible be ad- 
mitted as the rule of trulh, then, this propofitiori 
mult be undcrltood j^KTc/iv^/y ; becaufe the lermS 
of which it is compofed, if underftood literally, 
that is, if we apply to them thofe ideas which 
common ufage has fix'd to them ; then, the pro- 
pofinon is plainly repttgnant to the wn/wreand truth 
of things. And, firji., it is repugnant to, or an 
impoCihiliiy in nature, for rivers of water to flow 
out of a mar^s belly ; ftippofing, by the ttrm beltyn 
be mean: that part of a man which is commonly 
called by that name ; and, by the terms rivers of 
■wtijer, be meant the flowing or running of fuch 
/ar^^ quoKtities of water, aj 'Nt covijwciTv>^ fc'v^cfn 
hy the term rivers ■, ■w\uc\\ \» ^W -^Tekw. t^fe. "^ti 
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flf the foremenrion'd jM-opofition be under- 
liltralty, then, it is repugnant to, and an 
mpofiibility in nature, and, cheretbrc, is abfo- 
^tety falfe. Again, it is repugnant to the truth 
sf things, that is, it is a propolition manifeltly 
^fe in tait ; Teeing believing in Chrift has not, 
in any one inltance, produced luch an cffeA, as. 
tbat out of the believer's belly have flowed j-rtJWT 
cf'matVt asaforefaid. And as any propofition, 
*hich is repugnant to the nature, or truth of 
things, cannot pofiibly be true ; ib from hence ic 
will follow, that the hihle'% being conCftent with 
the iwture and truth of things is absolutely and tf- 
ftr-sially neccffary^ to render it capable of being cha 
rule of truth. Again, 

Sttendly, Anotlier qualification abfolutely neeejfa- 
rv, to render tlie Bibk capable of being the rule of 
truth, is its being uniform and conjiftent ivilh itfelf. 
If the Bible (hould contain propofirions, which, 
when rightly underftood, arc plainly incojifijimt 
'j)iihy and (ontradiSiory to each other \ then, one 
Or other of them mull, confelledly, be falfe. For 
iho* each of thofe propofitions, when confider'd 
alone, is not repugnant to the nature of things, 
and fo, in that relpeft, either of them may t» 
true ; yet if, when they arc taken together, one 
il an apparent contradiilion to tlie other, of nccefli- 
ly, one of them muil be falfe. And if the 'BibU 
hy! down a falfe propofition in one infiaime^ it may 
in another, as I oblerv'd above. And, confe- 
qiiently, if this were the cafe, then, nothing could 
be fairly concluded from the Btik, and the Bible 
Would juftly be excluded from being the rule of 
truth, in any point whatever. And, as the Biile 
muft be uniform and confiftent with itfelf, in or- 
"ter to render it capahU of being tiie rule of truth \ 
% eonfequently, if there arc any propofitions in it 

Kkem to clajh ivkh^ and to ronlradifl taOcv 
then, one of ihefe mull yield to tW oxVtT \ 1 
m 
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that is, the fcnfe of oni or other of thdm miift. 
be fo changed^ from wlut it appears to be, as that 
thofe feeming contr^didtory propofitions may be 
perfeftly reconciled. Again, * 

Thiraly^ and laftly^ Another qualification abfi* 
lutely necejaryj to render the Biile capabU of being 
the rule of truth, is, that it mull be a proper ap'\ 
plication to the underjlandings of men \ by which I* 
mean, that the author muft intend to be underfied 
in all * that is therein contained ; and, confe* 
quently, that the Bible muft contain only fnck 
fubjeSls^ as are difcernible by, and CQme within 
the reach of the human underjianding. And thofe 
liabjeds muft be delivcr'd in/ucbawayy as is like- 
ly not to mijleady but to inform mankind. For if 
the Bible was intended to be underfiood, only in 
fome parts of. it, and if the author intended that 
the other parts Ihould not be underftopd ; then, 
the Bible is unqualified for being the rule of truth, 
in any point ; becaufe it has not given us any rule 
by which we can judge, which parts are intended 
to be underftood, and which not ; fo that thofe 
part? of the Bible which feem to us moft plain, 
^d from which, we think, we receive a true in-, 
formation, may be the moft difficulty and may only 
fcrve more effeftually to mjlead us. I fay, that 
this may be the cafe, for any thing we know, or 
for any grounds we have, from whence we may. 
juftly conclude the contrary. For as every pro- 
pofition . contained in the Bible is exprefled in 
words, which common ufage has fixed ideas to, and 
as we have no rule laid down in the BibUj by 
which, we can form a judgment in the prefent 
cafe ; fo from hence it will follow, that we muft 
he under the great eft uncertainty^ which propofi- 

* tJotCy I lirrc except all prophecies out of the cafe ; for a* 
they cannot, in the nature of the thing, be evidences, until 
they are complcatcd ; fo the undcrftanding theni;, be£bre their 
completior*. is of no ufe, 

tions 
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ifprefeDt it, as unworthy of that Being whom i 
confidcr, as its Author, 

ISote: Thofc proportions in the Bibky whiclJ 
Kcfelf-evitienlt^OY which arc the nscejfary re/ult nfm 
pcopoCtions that are lelf-evident, that is, wluifel 
<videace arits from the mtw£ of lhings\ the&l 
arc out of the cafe-, becaufe thele are true in thenu'l 
&lves, and, upon a due examination, will evwl 
dtndy appear to be fo, wliether the Bible be ad^T 
mittcd as the rule of truth, or not. So that thn 
propofitions, which come into the prefent queiii*! 
on, are fucli only, as are difcovcrable by the Bihkn 
\t\6. whofe sreMiiily arifes from, and is foiindei 
upon it. 

Ifit Ihould be ui^ed, tliattho' there is not an/ 1 
thing deliver'd in the Bihle, with an inlenHon ia% 
mifkad mankind, nor any fubjefts contained therff ■ 
io, that are ahjolukly above the reach of the humatf 
underftanding; yet there may be fiich as are above ' 
it confidcring man in his f&ika fiale ; and thai 
Gflrf may interpofe, and, by die operation of hi 
jjanV, enable men to underftand the fcriptures, am 
t(ict«by totalce in thofe fubjcds, which, antcce- 
daat to his interpofiiion, they were not capablcd 
dffeerning. I anfwer; this is reprelenring Almigh^ 
ty God, as aiting a very Jtrattgc part by his. creaifi 
tares; man is confider'd as faiiin, before the ra« 
VeUtion was given, and this revelation is givefi 
hiiAin \iis,folknJiale, conlidcr'das fuch; yea, hia 
tnii^ fallen is the occafion of this gift of God CI 
I Inn i and, yet, it is fuppofed that fart of it i 
Klimv his capacity to underftand. And this is ii. 
^■IHEcrmixed^ without any rule ol diflinlliQH, as thai 
fF Bot any thing can hcjujify and artainly conclude*' 
from it, which mull render it, in a great meahjii* 
ufilefi. A nd fuppofing God does interpeft\ ^nd^ 
by his fpirit, imprd's upon men's minds lYioklrmbfjM 
Ml^uch lij ioJKeaUti in the fcriptures, and give mriv 
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a capacity to take in thoie fubje£b> which, ante*' 

cedent to his interpofition> they were not capable 
ctdifccrmngy yet this does not alter the cafe at alU 
"becaufe it is not from the Bibles but from thej^-. 
r//, that fallen man receive his impreflions, his in*-; 
formations, and his capacity, as aforefaid; fi>^ 
that the Bibles upon this fuppofition, is but of little. 
ufe.to mankind. And upon a fuppofition, that 
fallen man is under an incapacity to underfland 
the fcriptures v then, I would afk, hoW any man 
can certainly knoz:;^ or have any rational fatisjaaion^ 
that the impreffions he is under are divine^ or that 
the ideas he takes in by thole imprei&ons are truths 
or not. r 

If it ftiould be faid, that thofe impreffions ^ 
vidence tben?fehes to be divine^ and confequendy, 
that the propofitions, conVey'd or difcovered by 
^ofe impreilions, are divine truths. I anfwer\ 
that if thofe impreffions evidence themfelves to the 
men who receive them, that they are divine \ dien, 
this fuppofes Ibme common principle^ which all im- 
preffions are to be tried and judged of by, and like- , 
wife a capacity^ in fallen man to examine and trf. 
tliofe impreffions by that principle, and to /i/-' 
tinguijh d,nd Judge J whether they are divine, or not.' 
But, then, this is giving to fallen man; with one 
hand, what has been taken from him with theo-' 
ther -, this isi allowing him that capacity, which he 
is fuppofed to be dejlitute of. For if there be fooic 
common principle^ which all impreffions are to be 
tried by, and if there be in fallen man a capacity 
to diftingiffi and judge of all impreffions by that 
principle ; then, there is in fallen man a capaciPf 
to difcern and judge oi divine revelations dXio \ be-: 
caufe all revelations and impreffions Hand upon a 
foot, with refpcft of their divinity^ and becaufc 
the fame capacity, which enables a man to take. 
ki the idea of a propoCiUoiv bs 2^ dvoim Kxm^ms 



ftiU enable him to lakfi iri the idea of the famd ' 
ptt^ririon by a divm revektien. 

Ificihould be faid, t\\z.i Xh^ iruth of the pro- ' 
poJition, and the divinity of the impreffion, are'' 
evinced by the pkafure and fatisfaction that arifs 
from fuch imprelTionS, and trom the truths con-' 
vey'd by them v I anf'J/e)\ that this cannot afford 
any mlieml fatisfaclions and that it makes way for 
any dilufion ; becaufe, when a man is perfuadcd 
that he is under a divins imprefiion, and that the- 
propofition, which is prefent to his mind,- ts % 
divine truth ; this perfiiafion wiil be a foundn- 
tien for pleafure and fatisfaftion to him, whether 
it herjvell or ill grounded -, that is, whether he be 
ddudedt with regard to the divinity of that inipret' 
fion, and the truth of that propoCtion, er ml. 
Agairii if the trtith ol the propofition, and the 
divinity of the impreffion, are to be inferred from 
the fsne and Jlrength of the imprefiion on the. 
mind^ then, man is in a very unguarded ftate» 
qnd lies open to all deliffion and impofition; becaule 
not only when we are ajieep, but alfo in our - 
wakiiig^ hows, many ideas i\.x'\ke fsrdbly on tlie i- 
magination.j and, if they are cherilhed and in-- 
liulged, will make a Jlreng impnjion on the mind, 
will raife our dfjires, our hopes, or f cars, or what- 
ever ptijfwn they arc fuiced to affei^^. And this will 
ijetliccail;* whether die object be real, oT^ifilioKs, 
So that if the Jireng/h of imprelTions is made the 
mark ot their divinity, then, a door is opened 
to the inuit wild and extravagant enlhiifieftit. A- 
gain, if the divinity ot an imprefTionj and die 
ifuth o\ a propofitionthus prefcnted to the mind> 
aj-e to be inferrcil from the a-itformty of that pro- 
jjofition to the firipsures -, then, luppofing that 
die /irtf/;6 of the propolition wiil/e/Zc-L*; trom hence, 
yet the dii'iniCy of the inprelTion is net, in the leaft, . 

E" by iti bccaijlp, whi'j} we i^opfi^cr ihe iii- 
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He as the word of God^ it is very natural fat^tiafi 
frvpqfitions which we difcover, or think we difco« 
vcr in it, to occur frequently and ftrangfy to our 
minds, without a divine impre^n to pioduc< 
them. 

To apply this to the point in debate^ betwixc 
itie and the S^uakers : I will fu|^le a man . td 
have this propolition ftrongly impreiled upon his 
mind, viz. That man camot do wba$ is mmraitf 
goody wthout afupematural influenU^ and that tha 
imprejfton and the propofiiion afford him ^WW deal 
oipkafure and delight. Then, the queftion wiH 
be, what m//^M/7k//j/ii^i^;i hecanhave, thfttthe 
impreiBon is divine^ or that the propofition attend* 
ing it is the truths if theftrengtb of the impreffi* 
on, or the pleajure which attends it, be made 
the mark ? Then, here is no rational fatisfadi*^ 
on, becauie error and delujion may ftrike the xnind 
as firof^hfy and may afford as much pkafwre^ as 
truth itfelf. If the propofition's being confiftent 
ixrith or contained in fcripture is made the mark \ 
then, with refped to the drvimty of the impreffioni 
here is no rational fatisfadion, bccaufe here \i 
nothing, from whence fuch a conclufion may 
jujily and certainly be inferred. And, as to the 
truth of the propofition, the appeal is removed 
from the imprefton^ and made wholly to the 
Bible. And, if the evuknce^ for the truth of the 
above propofition be fuppofcd to arife only from 
the fcripture^ then, man is fuppofed to be qualify'd 
to judge of the fenfe of fcripture, independani of 
any divine impreflions ; and the fcriptures arc 
fuppofed to have all thofe qmlification$y which are 
abfolutely neceffary to render them capzble of being 
the rule of truth •, one of which qualifications is,, 
that they muft be confiftent with »^/«r^ and the 
truth of things : for other wif<^ nothing can ratio^^ 
nalfy and certainly be concluded from them, as (. 

have 



have (hewn above. And, therefore, if the fore, 
^ing propoficion, viz. Thit man camet do what 
is moraily good, without a fuper»alural infitience, be 
repugnant to the nature or truth of tilings, as I 
(hall hereafter (hew that it is repugnant to both; 
and if the Bible be the rule oi truth, as it is here 
fuppoled to be ; then, it will unavoidably fol- 
low, not only that the fakers viifreprefent tlie 
fcriptures, by reprefenting them as containing the 
above propofition, but alio that they are not 
under a divine impulfe, when that propofition, 
is fanprcffed upon their minds as 2. fcripiure 
truth. Thus, I have gone thro' what I propofed, 
in the Jirjl place, and have (hewn, what quaUJica- 
tiom are abfoiutely neceflary to take place in tlic 
BibUt in order to render it capable of being the 
rule of truth, 1 now proceed, 

Seceadly, To apply what I have before laid down 
■to the point in hand, by fhewjng how any propo- 
fition, which may be fuppofcd to be contained ia 
/cripture, is affeSIed by it ; from which it will ap- 
pear, that whilft we confider the Bible as tlie rtUi 
of iru/hy and die word of God, the following prtp-^ 
pofition, viz. That man camisl do •whkt is morall^M 

Coed, ivithtwt a fupernaiural injliietue, aught not ttt J 
e admitted a» the fenfe of Icripture, or as coiH 1 
taincd therein i and, confequcntly, tliat the urging J 
Kxts ot fcriprure, to prove the above propofition-^ 1 
is trijifii; in Itfelf, and is offering a manifeil i«Jte( 
to the Bible. And, here, I obferve, that tho' t\^ 
forementioiied qualifications do not afford us a ruH 
of judging, wiiat is the true fence of fcriptiire m 
»ny one ijiltancc 1 yet they do aflbrd a certain ruff 
of judging, what ii not the fence of fcripture fl 
a variety ot cafes, and fo arc a proper guard ani 
ftcurity againft manilold errors. And, therefore' 
*ith refpe^t to 3ny dc(ftiine or propofition, whicj 
may be fuppofed w be contaiiu,d in fcripture, thi 
^g Q^ i queiliun 
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Sueilion arifing from hence will be^ y»btdiar Htht 
o£brine or propofition appears to be coMftMyniik* 
or to be repugnani to the nature or truth of things? 
If it does not appear to be repugnant toche na* 
ture or truth of things, then, it will follow, that 
the doflrine or propofition ma^ be contained in 
fcripturc \ 'I fay, may be contained, becauie that 
is all which will follow from hence« For> whe- 
ther it is contained in fcripture, or noty that muft 
be proved from Jucb evidence^ as is neceflary to 
determine that point, fiut if any do£fcnne or pio^ 
polxtiony which may be fuppofed to be contained 
in fcripture, does, upon examination^ evidently 
appear to be repugnant to the Mature or truth of 
things V tlicn, it will unavoidably follow, not on- 
ly that that dodtrine or proportion is falfe^ but 
alfo that// is ;/(?/ contained in fcripture* For as 
the fcripture is the rule of trnth^ and the word of 
Gody fo it cannot poiTibly contain in it any fuck 
doftrine or propofition, as aforefaid v feeing wc are 
aflured from the nature of the thing, that Gx)d 
will not, thus attempt to impofe upon and mftead 
his creatures. 

Thus, fuppofmg it fliould be urged, that the 
following propofition is contained in fcripture,^ 
^72• That God has predetermned^ that a multitude 
of men Jhall be exftremely and eternally tniferable in 
another world ; and, that this determination is the 
refult of mere fovereign pleafiwe^ confidered abftroRed^ 
ly from thofe merCs valmtarily chujing to make tbem-^ 
felves the proper object of his difplecfure \ then, the 
queftion will be, whetlier this propofition be con-- 
fiftent with, or repugnant to the nature or truth 
of things ? In anfwer to which, it is to be obfer- 
ved, that as fuch a conduit is extremely unjuft 
and crtieU and contrary to rz-ifdom and true good-^ 
Tfefsi and as God cannot but fee the ufifitnefs arid 
'yJkncfs of iiich a bcUavlovvY \ awd a& he cannot 
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jflibly be under any tempt&tlon to evU ; fo froii 
lence arifes a moral ceriainly, that he will not, ou 
of mere humour, make and oidain his creatures tij, 
be extremely and eternally milerablc, as atorc^ 
r ^d; and from hence it will follow, not only thaj 
[ oe above propofition is falfe^ but alfo that it can- 
tut be contained in fcripture ; becaule wc are atJ 
furcd chat God will not publillj fo notorious a/«/-j 
Jhoedio this world. And, therelbre, if any ma' 
/houJd attempt to prove the above propofitio 
from the Bible, and, in order thereto, ihould col«^ 
Icifl a great number of texts, and infilt that thofi 
texts, wlicn juftly explained and rightly underflooi 
dxf contain in them tliat propofition -, this woult 
be perfeftly vain and trifling -, becaafe as the Bii 
hU cannot polTibly make a falfe prepofitien truey 
fo it muft not be admitted that the Bible contain 
in it fticb a propofition, whilft it is confidered 
the rule of trulh, and the word of God. And 
jnfift, that it is contained therein, is to offer 
manifeft injury to the Bible. Again, 

Suppofing it Ihould be urged, that the dotftrin 
ci IraMfubJiiHilialion in contained in fcripturej thai 
is, that a particular compofition of particles o 
matter, which, being applied to the fenfes, raife< 
in us i\it idea oi breads does, inltantly, upon th 
pronouncing a particular form of words, calie 
(enfecrtiiiont by a chrillian prieft, being alike ; 
plyed to the fenfes, raife in us the idea oi flej 
then, the queftion arifing from hence will 
whether this doctrine be conjiftenl with the natu 
and with the truth of things ? That it is confiij 
tent with the nature of things ? I think, miift I 
granted •, becaufe, 1 prclume, it will be allows 
that God can, if he pleafes, interpole, and chana 
bread into fiefh, This being allowed, the queftij 
on will be, whether the doctrine ot tranfiibltanty 

Kun he confi/im \\\t\\ tht- Inah of tliini^ I that is" 
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iiehether it be true, or falfe^ in faA, chatG<)d.does^ * 
thus, interpofe, and change bcead into flefh^ up« * 
on^ the prieft's pronouncing the words ofcoiiHE- - 
cration ? And forafmuch as it evidently appears- 
from experience^ that no fuch change is wrought, 
as is here fuppofed, but, on the contrary, the 
particular compofition of particles of matter, up- 
on \vhich the change is faid to be made, appears • 
to be bread) after confecration^ as much as H^ . 
fore it \ fo from hence it will unavoidably follow, 
not only that the dofbrine of tranfubftantiation is 
falfe^ but alfo that no fuch do^bine is contained 
in fcripture \ becaufe we are allured, that God 
will not be guilty of fo much fatfl^d and m* 
pefitiw. 

If it Ihould be faid, that the afore faid ehtt^ 
is wrought, and that what was ireadj before coh- 
fecration, is trufy pfb^ after it, tho' it appeart 
otherwife to our fenfes ; I anfwer^ what the parti- 
cular compofition of particles of matter referred 
to is^ when confidered abftraftcdly from the inh- 
preffion it makes upon our fenfes^ and the idea it 
raifes in our minds thereby, we know nothing of, ' 
nor have any idea concerning it ; and, therefore, 
cannot have any term to exprefs it by. And as 
its ftriking our fenfes in a particular manner^ and 
its raifing in our minds a particular idea, is what 
alone brings it under the denomination of bread % 
fo its ftriking our fenfes in the fame manner^ and - 
its raifing in our minds the fame idea^ after confe« 
cration, as before^ will fhew or prove it to be 
ftricUy, and properly, and truly breads in both 
cafe ; and, confequently, that there is no fuch 
change as is pretended, becaufe experience mdfact 
(hew the contrary^ Again, 

Suppofmg it (hall be urged, that the follow* 
ing j^ropofition is contained in the fcripture, viz. 
That fKan cannot dp wb^t i^ worall^ j^ocd^ wtb^ut 
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fupematvral infiutnct ; then, the qiieftion will be, 
'hethcr this prupofition be confijimt with, or repug- 
il 10 die nature or iruih of things ? In anfwcr 
which, I obierve, that, in my Examnaiion of 
r. Barelay'i Principlei, and in my former Repfyjm 
Mr. Beavers, I have fhewn that man as man, ou 
his natural capacity, is a moral agent, and, 
;h, has in him an inherent power, and is at 
'Tty not only to do what is tnorally good, but a 
;1 that good which comes within the reach of hq 
;ency ) and, confequently, all that good whicf 
his didy to perform, and which is necejfary 6 
■xierhini acceptable to his Maker. This being 
le truth of the cate, it follows that the above 
ipofiiion is plainly repugnant to the nature and 
'.tb of things. It is repugnant to the nature of 
ings, it being an abfurdity, and a conlradiBien m 
)ims^ to lay that a moral agent, which is the 
Je of man, cannot do what is morally good, 
ithout a fupernatural influence ; becaufe moral 
j-cniry conlills in a fcrj^a- and liberty of doing all 
lat moral good and evil, confidered as I'uch, 
'hich comes within the re.ich of that agencj^. 
It is likcwife repugnant to the truth of things, be»B 
caufe experience and fact (hew the contrary ; fee- 
ing all that moral good and evil which man per- 
ibrms, in all common cafes at lead, is performed by 
■diat ability wliich arifes from his natural compofi- 
i and from hence it will follow, not only that 
above propofiiion is falfe, but alfo that it /> 
H, nor cannot be, contained in fcripture j be- 
caufe the fcripture, as it is the rule of truth, and 
the word of God, cannot poflibiy contain in it a 
lalJhood. And, therefore, it the flickers fhoujii 
make a large colhrtion ot texts of fcripture, and 
infilt that thofc texts, when juftly explained and 
rightly utidtrjiood, do contain in tiiim the above 
0,4 r^S^- 
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,profofiticn ; this would be exceedingly timn an4 
trijiing. For as the point in controverfy is nor, 
"whether that propofition be cootaioed in fcrip^ 
ture, but only, whether it be /fidv to f^e ; K>» 
vif what they infift on were gianted,. it Would 
not ferve their pvirpofe \ becaufe a tifaufiftdttxx^^ 
of fcripture cannot pofTibly make a falfe prB^ 
fojitian true ; which is the prefent ca^. .And 
all that would follow from hence, would be, that 
the Bihle is no$ ikt. rule of 'truth, nor the word 
of God, becaufe, in fuch a cafe, it would be 
dejliiute of ^ne of thofe qualifications, which ate 
l^bfolutely and efientially necdlary, to render it 
capable of being fo ^ than wl«i(:h, I think, n6- 
thing can be more i^^urious to it4 But this is 
not to be admitted ; for as the ; Slgahtrs^ by 
making their i^o?/ to the Bibkj in the pre»- 
fent controveify, do fuppofe and alkiw it to be 
.the rule of truth, and the word of God \ fby I 
think, this is virtually allowing that the Bibk 
has all thofe quallBcauons which are abfolutely 
and eflentially necellary, to render it capable or 
being fuch a rule. The unavoidable confequence 
of which is, that the above propofition is not^ 
or cannot pofTibly be contained therein. I fhaH 
purfue this argument no farther ; becaufe, I 
think, the cafe is as plain, as that the whole 
is equal to all its parts, or as any other felf^ 
evident propofition ; and becaufe if what I have 
here offered is not. fufEcient for the Quakers con- 
viftion, then, I think, nothing can be offered 
which will be fufficient for that purpoie ; for 
if men will not be determined by thofe commm 
principles which are the grounds of certainty, in 
all cafes where natural or moral certainty is at^ 
tainable^ then, they are not to be argued with, 
becaufe they discard thofe principles, which 

are 
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■■♦re the feundatien of argument, in all cafes, 
come now, 

^hsrdfy avd lajlly. To make fome fliort rci 
'ons upon the whole. And, Jirft, I obfcrve whs 
jreat influence education, vulvar opinion, and the 
[ike, have upon the minds of men ; and what 
■rs they arc to their conviHion, infomuch that, 
Vjwhere the judgment is biaHed by thcfe, there the 
Tinoft clear and convincing evidence proves un- 
'fijccefsful. Thus, the Papijh go on, one gene- 
'.ration after another, to believe the doftrine of 
'4ranjuh_fiantialien, tho', in every inftance in which 
is pretended that bread is changed into flelh, 
icy fee, and /f?/, and /^Jie that it is ftiil bread j 
id fo they believe, in oppo/i:ion to the molt clear 
id certain evidence from experience to the con- 
Thus likewife the Calvinift perfifts in the 
■lief of the dodrine of ahfolute eieiUen and rtpra- 
itiofif in oppofition to the nioft convincing evi- 
ice of rc([fi»t 1 and thits the S!uakers go on in 
'lieving that the naSural man cannot do ^oed, re- 
fpirilual things, tfilhoul a fuperitatural in- 
^Htncet in oppofition to fuch evidence as ii. equal 
to mathematical demo nitration, arifing from rea- 
Jon and experience. Alfo if it be allied, what Ihould 
■" ': done tor fuch men, \vhofe judgments are bmjfcd 
id mijkd-, as aforcfaid ? The anfwer is, that fuch 
-guments and reafonings, as are proi)er for their 
mvidliori, ought to be prcpcfcd to them, that if 
iply they may, fome time or other, examine 
lings with Jreedom and impartiality, and be 
rought upon thereby. But i' they ihould con- 
inue under the power of their prejutUces, then, 
remains, rhat he, that is a Ji'apiji^ will be a 
} /till; he, that is a Calvinift^ will be a CaU 
ftill \ and he, that is a ^/iksTt will he a 
\kfrJlHL Again, 
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Secondly^ I obferve that ts the BihU is made 9 
tommon parent to manifold errors^ as in the in- 
fiances above ; fo mens' iinderftandings are pu: 
upon the r^int, in order to recondh the Bibk to it^-: 
felf, and to make it ipeak in aie pia^ what thef 
prefume is fpoken in andther. Whereas if men 
would but confider, that as the BiUe is alk>W!ed 
CO' be the rule of truth, and the word of God» fa 
it muft of neceflTity have all thofe qnaUficaiiam 
which are abfoiutehr and efli^ntially neceflary^ to 
render it capable of being fuch a rule, the confer 
quence of which would be the barrifig of a variet]^ 
of errors ; then, the dbdrines cS trMfidfim^tUn^ 
of abfolute eUltitm and reprebaticn, and of matfs 
fiatural inability /# do what is nwralfy goody mthmt$ 
a fupetnatural influence^ would ceafe to-be in Am 
diriftian world \ becaufe it would be allowed^ 
that no fuch doftrines can poflibly take place in 
the cbriftian revelation. Again, 

Thirdly and lajilyy' I obferve, that as the Bible 
is very often ufed to patronize mens errors^ fo 
fbmetimes the Spirit of God is made Jubfervient to. 
the f^me purpofe. When men are agitated by. 
warm znd heated imaginations, then, they are 
jho apt to think of themfelves, and to perfuade. 
ethers to think of them, that they are under ft 
divine tmptdfe^ and that what they preach is the 
iffeSl and produce of the! Spirit of God in them* 
And,' thus, men of different parties have father'd 
different and contrary principles upon the fame 
Spirit. ' And as men are liable to be thus diludedi 
fo, r think, this is a juft ground to be exceeding 
cautious how we admit fuch a thought, with reJ 
fpeft to ourfelves, and how we fubmit to whae 
is put upon us by others, as fuch. Certainly* 
this is a cafe in which we ought to have the ji^efi^ 
and moft rational fatisfafliony that we are not mil%. 
, taken i 
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taken; becaufeit not onlyaffefts oiirfelves, but'l 
our Creattrr alfo. For if we err in this particular, I 
as has certainly been tlie cafe in a multitude of in* 
ftanees, then, we make God the parent of wha^ 
ought nor to be father'd upon him. It is nof? 
enough to fay that the jlpcjlks of Chrift were imdef \ 
3 divine impulic, in their prtcching the ^efpel «>'' 
the world % for fuppofing thai to be the calb, y^t^ 
it w!l not follow that every man is under die Iik? 
impulfc, in his preaching and mmjlrin^, who pre-- 
tends to be fo. Befides, St. Paul informs us, thatf 1 
be preached die gofpel, by the demrmftralien of thtf J 
S^rit and of power \ that is, the Spirit and poweC^ 1 
of God, in working of m/z-dcrfj,. attended his mini-- J 
ftry, to awaken the atiention, and to work the cc«-. 
^ffnm of his hearers. But this is not the cal^ 
, and, therefore^ nothing can be argued fronl 
; Cafr t<i the other. ' 

f To conclude, give me leave to obferve, thai 
an is endowed with a faculty of undfrfiandingS 
lich was given him on purpofe, to djreJl ina 
ide him in all his affairs ; and tlio* he is lian 
^ tall into a great many errors, and is capable < 
Iteiving information from other agents, in orde 
t rcftify thofe errors, and thereby to have hti 
Bind furnjlhed with fuch truths, as olherwife hfl 
I ifould or might be ignorant of; yet, in thcfe cafcfc 
Vjt h his o-WH urtderftanding which is liis propA 
t^de. And, therefore, if God Jhould, at any timq 
I miprcfs upon our minds any u/efui irutbs, this U 
mly ttppljing le, and calling the human undeH 
tending into exercife. In which cale, man is n()( 
alt wrth as a machine, but as a mora! agent : Goi 
s not over-ruU or fuperfede tlie ufe of the uid 
fcrftanding, but only applies and appeals to 1 
iml, therefore, divine iTuprefficm arc not to I 
(bftlider'U as a priruiple or tfif*«/, which afts 

every 
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every man, but only as a Mvine application made 
to the underftandings of men, like as one man by 
(beech, writing, or, odierwife, applies to the un- 
derftanding of another, tho' in a different way ;: 
the human underftanding being naturally qusdi-* 
fied to take it in the ideas it receives, and to form 
the judgment it makes, antecedent to fuch appli- 
cation. So that ^t light of nature ex rmfan^ and; 
the UgU of Chrifi^ are hot two diiHn^ : and diffc 
rent principles of difcemment in men, the one dim* 
and the other clear, ^s fomc chufe to exprefs it. 
the latter being only an addrefs or appUctttion to the 
former ; the Spirit of Cbrifi only raffing or ntaiing 
^^fent to mens minds fome ideas, which ^ther- 
wile they might no't have. For tho' our ideas of 
things are either recalled or raifed in our minds^ 
by refusion^, by the wandering of the imagination^ 
6y our fenfes being 'ftruck by objects from with-, 
out by divine revelation or divine impreffions^ by con^ 
verjing with others, and the like •, yet thefe arc 
not fo many diltind principles of difcernment in 
men, but only fo many different ways in which the 
underflanding is called into exercife, and by which 
we come at truth* And tho* God may fometimes 
interpofe, and imprefs ufeful truths upon the 
minds of men, yet feeing we have no certain and 
infallible rule of judging, when he does fo ; there- 
fore, I think, we ought not, in an^ in/lance^ to de- 
termine that the ideas, which are prefent to the 
Aiind, arc the produce of a divine impulfe. For 
if this be admitted in one injlance^ then," it may ia 
another, and fo on \ which opens a door to all 
inthufiajm. And whoever pretends that they are 
in any particular inftances, whether in their preach- 
ing, or otherwife, under a divine impulfe, if xht fixh-^ 
jedt imprefled upon the mind be what mankind are 
intcvcjlcd in^ then^ I think, fuch men ought, in 

jujiice^ 



_j|!t«, to Jhd* tfle grounds upon which they forL 

■^^icK a judgmentt and to make it plain to the uaA 

derftandings of men, that this is the irulk of th« 

cafe. * ' t 

If they fhould fay, tho' this is a point which w 
^^aoft tvident and certain, yet it is what is only t 
pbe /f// or experienced in themfelvts, and not t 
■ be explained to others, I anfwer ; if a, man i 

l^ffYdiVt that he is under a ii'i«'He imprejfwn, thee 

iirely, it mull be in his power to fhew what is th( 

lA-osnd of that certainty ; whether it be the ford 

\AJirenglbo^ the imprcflion, or riiz pkafure ■^a'' 

Kis/acden arifing from it, otwhai ever it he ; it i 

r convinced upon rational evidence ; then, I pre 

TIC, our language is not fo barren, but he ma 

tid words to convey his ideas by. And whe 

len talk of ^experiencing grounds of certainty i 

Bemfclves, which they cannot explain ; this i, 

iawing the curtain, and taking fancluary in darXi 

tyj. By this they etfedually prevent all othera 

■om examining the point, and difcovcring thf 

mlifjion, if that fhould be the cafe ; and iJkcwif 

w this they bar up the way of argumenC and cm 

iclion from themfelves. And whatever certaina 

fcen may pretend to, in fuch a cafe ; yet, I thinH 

Tiere is ju>t ground tor fulpicion, that it is bal 

fefumption; and that it is but very doubtful, wh« 

t «her their conviffion be any other than the pn! 

~uce of enthufiafm. I ftiall add no more at pr( 

, but that 

7 «w, s I /;, 



7'cur obliged htimbk 

Semanty &c. 



TRACT XXVII. 

# 

Refleciions on Natural Liher^^ 

WHEREIN 

TFhe Cafe of Liberty y and NeciJ/hy^ 
when coniidered^ as a prpper JPbiin^ 
datioa for Virtue and Rdtgion^ fas 
Rewards and Punijhments^ is exa- 
niined. Occafioned by Dr. Morgans 
Trad, entided, -^ Defence of Na^ 
tural and Revealed Religion. In % 
fifth Letter to a Friend, 



1 Should not have given you any farther trou- 
ble, on the fubjedt of my former letters, were 
it not that, fince my laft, a fcheme of faUiUty 
has been advanced, in favour of Mr. Barclay'' % 
Principles-^ which fcheme is confidcred, as the fourw- 
Ration of virtue and religion^ of rewards and puni/h- 
ments. This gives me an occafion of fending you 
z fifth letter, in order to examine the foremen tion>- 
cd fcheme, as to the particulars here referred to. 
And, accordingly, I obferve, that, in my Exami- 
nation of Mn Barclafs Principles^ I Ihewed what, I 
apprehend, conftitutes an agents viz. *' intelligence 
•' and activity. By intelligence I mean a capa- 
" city of thinking or taking in ideas, the fubjeck 
•* of fuch ideas being motives ui excitements ta 

" aftion. 
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*' aiftion, or to be at reft, with regard to all fuch 
** beings in whom the power ot afting refides, j 
** And by activity I mean a capacity or power of" 1 
'* htpnning or performittg. motion or aftion, or of 1 
'* being at reft, in confcquence of thofe ideas that i 

I*' take place in the underftanding, and which are ' 
" thegroundor reafonot fuch morion or a»^ion,oc 
" of the fufpending the exerciCe of that power. 
" —And, in order to conftittite a momlagent, 

" it is not only neccflary that the being ihould J 
" be intelhgent, in the lower and lets propct 1 
" lenfc of the word intelligent, as before de- 
" fcribed ; but it is alio neceffary that ic /hould 
" be lb, in the higher and more proper fcnl'e of that 
" term. That is, that it (hould be capable of fte- 
" ing things in a M/oru/w'rte', and thereby ofyjii^;;^ ] 
** of the moral fitnefs or unfitnefs of aftions ; and j 
^Bt likewife that it (hould have power to actt of 1 
^Kb' to refrain from adting, as it pleafes." 
^F Here my reader will fee, that as I have difl!n> 
guifhed betwixt moral agency and r/;ere agamy, of,\ 
agency confidercd fimply as fuch ; fo I hav* 1 
made, not, as it is faid * of me, intdiigence and I 
unintelhgence, but a different capacity of difcern*! 
nient in each fubject, the ground of that diliinCtion. I 
With me, intelligence is necefiaiy to mere agency^i 
and to moral agency fuch intelli^nce is neceifartfl 
as renders the agent capable of feeing things ip .»J 
moral 1-irtv, and thereby of difceriiing and jud^" 
jng of the moral fitnefs or unfitnefs of adionsi^ 
And tho' mere agency and moral agency ma/l 
fitly be diftinguifhed into Iruialily and mural agency^ 
bccaufe, I think, one is the caJe of brutes, and| 
the other of men ; yet they may not be fitly did 
linguilhed into nutural liberty and meral sgtnc^ 

K.In Dr, l:>Urgan% Pelince of Natural aiwi Reves 
gion. 
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becaufe, I think, nioral agency is as natural^ add 
as free^ as mere agency itfdff. And, 

As I have here confidered intelligence^ as ne^ 
ceflaiy to agency ; fo I have confidered aSivuityi 
as neceflary alib* By aAivity I mean fuch a power 
of filf -motion^ as enables the fubjeft* in which ic 
refides, to tbufe to move, or to be at reft, in con^* 
tradiftin&ion to fuch motion, or reft^ as is the re* 
fuit of ixUrml forces or of neceffityi By external 
force^ I mean fuch force as is the refult of ibme 
for^gn agency or moving power> independent of 
any agency or moving power in the fuojed mov*** 
cd, or at reft. And by neceffity I mean the nd* 
iural and vecejjary refult of any conftitution of 
things, independent of the free * cledion or 
choice of the fubjeft moved, or at reft* As thus^ 
fuppofing gravitation were ncceflarily an inherent 
propaty of matter, fo that, when a ftone is mov- 
ed up into the air by essternal force, when tliae 
force ceaies, the ftone will, from a principle necef- 
farily inherent in itfelf, and independent of any 
foreign agency or moving power, move down to 
the earth again. I fay, luppofing this to be the 
cafe, fuch m$tion^ in my opinion, woyld hot be 

• Note^ By free ek^lon or choice X mean, that as there is in 
)nan a frincipU oi motion , which, iipon ibme occaAons, is ex- 
erted 3 fo that exertion, or the fufpeuJtng the e\'ercif^ (Jf that 
moving power, is lK>t the natural and neceffary refult of th« 
human conftitution ; but it refults from the ivill of man, who 
Is at liberty to aA,or not to ad, under the fame circumilanccs. 
And when a inan wills to ad, or not to ad^ and is at liberty to 
^ill dtber ; then, he is faid to elecl or chufe to ad, or not to ad, 
in oppofition ta each of their contraries. And as fomething 
Wl other will be the ground or rea/on of choice ; fo when a 
^an chuifM, upon any reafon which is prefent to his mind, ho 
being at liberty to chufe ar^ lie does, or to Chttfe otherways, 
confonant to afty other reafon which invites him to the con-^ 
trary ; then, his eledion or choice is faid to be free ; and thit 
is what I. mean by a free eledion or choice, throughout thefe 
It^edioQs,. 



^IP 
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*«(■«, fuch a princrpk of motion would nqt be 
^emy., neither would the fubjtct, in which fuch 
1 principle refidcd, be an agent. And it we cooi 
fider tHlelligencet as a ijeceflary part oi any coi 
Ititutipn of things, and neceflary not only to tl 
pfetiuclion, but to the direclion and reg^idatton { 
motion, the cafe is Itill the fame ; for as rnQtioii^ 
or reft, in fuch a cafe, is the naiurd and neceffar_ 
refulc pf fuch a conftitution, independent of th 
vill or free choice of the fubjeft moved, or a 
reft ; fo fuch motion would not be actioHy fuch i 
principlt of motion would not be agmc)\ and tbi 
Juhject, in whifh fuch a principle refided, woulid 
not be an agent. As thus, Suppofing man^ witU 
every other creature capable of pleafure and paiu] 
wert, from hifi conftitution, naturally, neceflarilyi 
iund unavoidably led to purine what appeared t 
hjm his greateft felf-good, and, confequently, t 
the performing fuch motions as conftitute thai 
purfuit 1 and fuppofing fuch motipns were in thei" 
diredipns, and regulations, neceHarily conform 
ibie to the imprcflions made upon the underftandH 
ing, with refpeft to the greacefl fclf-gocd, and' 
the way to attaip It ? Yet as all fuch motionai( 
together with their directions, and regulation^ 
arc the naiurfil and necejjary refult of tiis hu'maqj 
conftitution, independent of any ffec choice oif 
elet^ioit ir) man ; io fuch motmf would not be) 
aeiioH, t\\t primipte trom which it flowed woul^i 
not b,G a^puy, and 7nany in fucji a cafe, woyld no! 
be an agent -, at ieaft, thplc; terms would not \ 
rightly applied, in my ejHmacion. However,) 
whether they would, or not, I ihall not here e 
l]uire. For lis it is a difpufe about the proprietj 
fiWorfiis t lb I will leave that difpute to lhot« 
' o are better judges, what ideas common uliiga 
i-fi?fd to iheni. And, therefore, admktinf 
E ufe ot (hofe te;-:n.=, foui' things feem proper D 
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be enquired into ; tj/z. firfi, whether any fubJeS 
under fuch a conrtitution ot things, as is now un- 
der confideration -, that is, any being whofe mo- 
tion, or left, is not the produce ot free choice 
or eleil:ion, but rcfiilts naturally, necefiarUy, and 
unavoidably irom the conftitution of that being, 
or from the nature and confticution of things in 
general, be in a ftate of liberty. Secondly, whe- 
ther fuch a conftitution is a proper foundation for 
•virtue and religion, for rewards and punijhmenis. 
thirdly, whether it tomperts with Mr. B^day't 
PrJHcifks, znA. \& a. proper defence oi th.tm. Fcurlb- 
ly end lajify, whctlicr it is the trstth of the cafe. 

FirSy 1 am to enquire, whether any fubjed:, un- 
der fuch a conftitution oi things, is in a ftate of 
liberty. And here, i think, the idea, which the 
word lilerty lerves to convey* is a power of felf- 
moliony and fnedcm to exert or I'ufpcnd the exer- 
cife of that power, as tliac it is a matter of free 
choice or election to the fubject, in which it re- 
fides, whether it fhall be exerted, or not. So 
that liberty, in the pnTcnt; cafe, fuppofes intelli- 
gence, to direct the principle of felf-motion in the 
fubject, in which it refidcs. And, therefore, the: 
queftion is not, whether 2. flam is free ? becaufc a 
ftone being drftitutc ot intelligence, fiippofing it 
to have gravitation, as a neceflary principle (rf" 
motion inherent in itfclf, which would be exerted 
under fome circumftances, there is no place tor 
thatqueftion. But, intelligence being a part of 
the human conilicution, it becomes a queltion, 
whethen man is free, or not. Again, liberty, in 
the pcefent cafe, does not ftand oppofed to want , 
of power, OE to a rejiratnt ot power by external 
force V and, therefore, the queition is not, whe- 
ther an intelligent creature is at liberty to^, 
which has no wings ? or whether a prifouer is af 
libcrry to '■Jialk farther than his chain will admit ? 

but 
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but it ftans oppofed to Kv^refiraint, as arifes from 
fteceffity. That is, fuch reftrainc as refults necejjarily 
from the conlhtution of die fubjeft, thus reitrain- 
ed, whether fuch reftraint refults ullimalely from 
the nature and conftituiion of things in general, 
or from the will or free choice of a fupreme go- 
vernour. This, I think, is a fair rcprefen cation 
of what is commonly underftood by the term U- 
iertyt '" the prefent cafe. So that any intelligent 
being whole motion, or reft, or who is the caufe 
of motion to any other being i if fuch motion, or 
reft, or the caufe of fuch motion is not die pro- 
duce oi free choice or eUciien-, but is the natural 
5ind neceffary refuk of the conftitudon of that 
being, or of the nature and conftitution of things, 
in general, fuch a being, or a being under fuch 
51 conftitution of things, is not in a ftatc of liber- 
ty ; but is in a ftate which, I think, is commonly 
«xpreircd by the term fatality. And, therefore, 
if man is, from his conftitution, naturally, necef- 
farily, and unavoidably led to purfue what appears 
to him his greateft felf-good, and, confequcntly, 
to the performing fuch motions as conftitute that 
purfuit, independent of any free choice or eleftion 
in himlelf, then, he is not in a ftatc of iiherty^ he 
is not a free creature. 

If it fiiould be faid, that tho* man is natural- 
ly, ncceflarily, and unavoidably led to purfuewhat 
appears to him his grcatelt felt-good, yet, not- 
withftanding, he is a Iree being; becaiife he is at 
liberiy to rejtrain himfelf from that purfuit, and to 
examine whether what appears to him to be hi» 
gre'ateft felf-good be, in reality fa or not. 

I anfwer, if the appearance of the grcateft fe 
g ood has fuch .1 necEjj'ary effcft upon the aftive : 
^Hciiity, as that a man mult unavoidably purfi 
^^nhat appears him to be fo, iijdepcndcnt of any 
^^■<e choice or election in himfelf -, then, hr is 
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not at liberty to examine that appearahce ;* be- 
caufc, by fuch nccdSty, the door or w^ to cxa* 
mination is barred up. And, on the other fidc» 
if he is at liberty^ to examine whether what appears 
to him to be his greateft fclf-good be, in reality, 
fo, or not •, then, that appearance has no fuch 
necejfary eflfcdt upon the aftive faculty, as is here 
fuppofed ; thefe being propofitions which dejlray 
one another. But if examination could conie into 
this fcheme, it would not help the cafe ; becaufe" 
cxaniination would be as neceffary^ and as tm- 
avoidable^ as the aftions would be, which would 
follow upon it. For as there muft be the appear- 
ance of a probability of error, or the intervention 
of fome motive^ to be a foundation for fuch exami- 
nation ; fo where that probability appears, or fuch 
motive intervenes, man, under fuch aconftitution 
of things, muft necejfarily and unavoidably examine 
whether what appears to be his greateft fclf-good 
be, in reality, fo, or not* And, confequently, he 
is not, in ^/jy refpect^ a free being. And this 
leads me. 

Secondly To enquire, whetl^r fuch a conftitu- 
tion of things is a proper foundation for virtue and 
religion, for rewards and punilhments. Virtue is 
fometimes confidered in a larger^ and fometime^i 
in a more refirmned fenfe. In a larger fenfe, it" 
includes all fuch adions as are in themfelves right 
and //, and thereby render the agent, in the per- 
formance of them, the proper objeft of xkitappro^ 
hation of every other intelligent being, who is 
qualified to difcem the fitnel's of thofe adticns and 
the unfitnefs of their contraries. And, in a re- 
ftrained fenfe, it includes only fuch as are afts of 
kindnefs and benevolence unto others ; and thereby 
render the agent, in the performance of them, not 
only worthy of approbation, but alfo of the kind^ 
nefs and benevolence of every other intelligent 

being, 
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^^eing, who is qulified to difccrn the valuablenefs/ I 
of thole aftions and the balenefs of their contra- 
ries. Now, the queftion arifing from hence is,._ 
whether fuch a conftitution of things, as I have; 
now under confidcration, is n proper foundation ior . \ 
■virtue, whether tc be confidercd in a Urger, or • 
in a more rcftraincd fenfe ? and, I think, it is. , 
moft evident that it is nor. For as, in the pre-f j 
lent cafe, every man mult neceflarily fee things in, 
that view, in which they are reprefentcd to hi*.' | 
underftanding, which reprefenradon is Indepen-. , 
dent ot his free eletftion or choice ; andasJiemuft' 
necclTarily adV conformable to fuch appearances, . 
it being no more in his power to fee things other-- J 
wife, than as they are reprefented to him, nor to' ( 
aft otherwife than confonant thereto ; than it is in i 
the power of a clock to ftop or vary its motions,v-i 
at pleafure ; fo the confcquence is clear that there I 
is notliing approvcbk or Sfapprovahk^ in a morali I 
fenfe, in lUch a fpring or j)rinciplc of action. 
For whatever good-, or m/, fuch aitions may be' i 
i'ubfervient tOj as they are the produco, ROt o^J 
tree choice or eleftion, but of neceffuy ; fo there! \ 
cannot poffibly be any thing morally good, or evil,i-l 
in ;«rtw the agent, or rather the inftrument of pcr-J" 
formance. A man may be well or ill conJlHiiled, 
and the produce of his conftitution may be good^ 4 
or evil, in a natural fenfe, accordingly. B-uc »»l 
his conftitution, and his actions confequent upjortJ 
it, are not owing to himfelt ; fo the gootl, or evll^ J 
ot cither, cannot, with any colour of reafon, btfll 
placed to his account. For example, fuppofe on&M 
man to be fo conftituced, as that it appears to hin*« 
tJiat the way to his greater fell-gootl is in promotinj^ 
the good ot the pubhck ; and another is fo con-]J 
ftituied, as that it appears to him that the wa« 
^^J^is gtcater fclf-good is in the dcjiruiiion of tb 
^^■tnmonwcalth ; and each of cliefe cKCe^txV^-axii! 
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unvoidably a6l, accordingly. Now, feeing it is noc 
what things are in themfelves, but what they ap« 
pear to be, which neceflarily mrues and J&rtcts the 
principle of motion in each \ and feeing thofe dif- 
ferent appearances are the Cerent refult of their 
J&fferent conftitution^ and of fuch concurring cir*!* 
cumftances, as it was not in the power of either, 
to introduce, to remove, to alter, or change \ and 
feeing the adions, which follow, are necejfmif con* 
formable to thofe appearances ; and feeing the 
^pearance of the greater felf-good is neceffiuily 
the fpring or principle of adion in both ; thore*' 
fprfe, neither of them are the proper pbjeft of 
afprohation^ or Mfitkey in any other fenfe tlian as a 
watch or a clock may be the proper objed of ei-» 
ther \ and, confequently, man^ in fuch a ftate, is 
not capable of being eidier virtucusi or vUious* 
Whereas, on the other fide, if man is a free crea^ 
ture \ that is, if he has power, and is at liberty^ 
tO'do either good> or evil, and either of thefe arc 
the produce not of neceflity, but of a free choice 
or eledion ; then, he is capable of rendering Um- 
felf approveible or difapproveable to every other 
iptelligent being ; and, confequently, to be either 
virtuous, or vicious. Again, 
. By religionj I mean that which is a proper 
ground of acceptance to Almighty God \ (o tnat 
all thofe adions may be faid to be religious, which 
render the agent fkafing and acc^able in the 
^yes of his Maker. And the queftion here is, 
whether the aforefaid conititutipn qf thin^ is a 
froper foundation for religion ? and, I think, the 
wfwer is evident, that it is not. For whatever 
good, or evil, a good or a bad conftitution, to^ 
gether with thofe concurring circumftances which 
attend it, may be fubfcrvient to > yet as fuch 
good, or evil, is not owing to pian^ but to the 
^udor of bis CQnftituiiou •, th<;i:efore, it ought 
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Tiot, in rcafon, to be placed ro man's accoiin 

nor cannot, in reafon, render him pkajin^ "J 

fleafmg to his Maker. God may have reafon n 

be pleafed or dii'pleaicd with himfelf^ if I mayi 

fpcftk, for mailing a good or a bad conftitutio 

and for caufing all that good, or evil, which fuel 

a confBtutton neceffarily produced, fuppofinghtu 

■■ fo be free and voluntary in Rich produiflions; ba| 

he cannot, in rcafon, be pJeafcd or difplcafed witf 

BM«, feeing it is not in man's power to be othe^ 

wife than he is, or to do otherwifc than he does.j 

and, therefore, this fcheme of fatality cannot be I 

JTOper foundation for reltgien. Whereas, on t' 

' *e, if good and evil be the produce, not of noj 

Dry, but of free eho'tie or ekSlhn in man, 

K is at liberty to do either ; then, he is capable q ^ 

ndering himfelf cither lovely or t'l/fjcither plea/Jm 

t Mfpk^ng to his Maker ; and, confequently, 

isng cither religious, or irreligious. Again, 

By rewards and pmi/hmentst 1 mean fuch favob 
and iiich affiiSHom as are laid upon a creature, upi 
on account of Ibme good or bad action which thi 
creature has done, which good or bad ai^ion u 
the ground or reafon of thofe favours or affliiftioiM 
being laid upon him. All favours do not cort 
under the denomination of rewards, nor all ; 
fusions under the denomination of punifhments J 
but only fuch favours and fuch alfli£Uons as hai 
feme precedent good or evil action, or which i^ 
judged to be fo, as the ground or reafon of then: 
And tho' fome favours are confidercd as iiflroii 
duSiory to other and greater favours ; and foin 
ai!]id:ions as preventiotis of other and greater evilafl 
tt they are not confidcred, as rewards and punid 
Knts, except there be fomc precedent good or e 
, as the ground and rcafon of their diftrj 
I. Thus, when a man's houfc is piilla 
to iLive ihc burning of the town ; or wiv 
K + 
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feme men arc fmglcd out to hazard or lofe their 
lives, for the prefervation of the common-wealth ; 
thefc are not confidercd, as punifliments^ For 
tho' the lofsofan houfe to one, and the lois o4* 
life to another, be real i^ictions ; and tho* tkofe 
are neceffary to, and do prevent much greater ; 
yet they are not confidcred, as punifhments^ in 
cither cafe *, and the reafon is evident, becaufe the 
idea, which the word punifhment ferves to convey, 
fuppofes fome preteient evil aftion, as the ground 
or reafon of thofe afflidlions which are called by 
that namcj which is not the cafe before us. And 
therefoi-e, tho* the word futdjbment^ when ufed in 
a loofe or improper fenfe, ii fometimes applied to 
any afflidion ; yet, when it is taken ftriftly and 
properly, it is expreflive only of fueh afflidtions^ 
as have fome precedent fevil aftions, as the ground 
or reafon of them. The cafe is the fame^ with re* 
fpeft to rrajard\ for when the term is taken, ftriftly 
and properly, it is expreflive only of fuch favours, 
as have fome precedent good aftions, which are the 
cround or reafon of their diflribution. And, 

Tho* rewards and punifhments may be nudici^ 
ml ; that is, tho* the rewarding a perfon, for per- 
forming a good action, may become an excite*' 
went to the aftor, and to others to perform the 
like good actions^ in hope of obtaining the like 
reward ^ and tho* the punifliing a perfon, for do* 
ing an evil adlion, may become a means to re-- 
Jlrain the aftor, and others from doing the like 
evil actions J to prevent their falliog under the like 
correction \ yet thefe are rather the confequences oU 
than the ground and foundation of rewards and 
punifhments. Rewards and punifliments have 
their reafon in what is paft^ and not in what is to 
tome. It is the valuablenefs of ?ipajl action^ which 
;*endc]\s one man ij^orthy of reward ^ and it is the 
yjknclB Qt a pcjji action^ y'\\vd\ ^tuO^^x'Si ^cw^xlicv^^ xc\'\w 
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<6rthy and dclerving of punifhmcnt. And 
JhilmfMi ^ndgr/ililutk are the fprings of action, in: 
Jjiefent cafe ■, fo they are both excited by what 
pajty and not by any thing which is to come. lti» 
mens liad actions^ which rail'e in ii£ tlic palTionof rf- 
fenimnt; and it is mens o-i^ojifji^/owj -which «xcite in 
us the affcdion oi gratitude. And as thrfe aremado 
parts of the human ccTiJiiiulicf!, by the great And 
rf our being ; fo, I think, they are equally fbui 
ed in rtafon, whilft under the direction and govern^ 
ment of it. That is, whilit directed to their pre- 
fer cbjeds, and kept wicliin tlie bounds of reafon. 
And I'uppofing the only reafon for rewards and 
punifliments, in z avil Jbdeiy, were to excite men 
to perform good adtions, and to reilrain them 
from doing what is evi!, without any regard to 
the per/cm/ merit or demerit of the after -, yet thi 
alters not tlie cafe here, bccaufe it is not, what ^ 
the ground and foundation of rewards and punilfej' 
tSlents, in point of po/iry, but what is fiich. in 
point of rcnj'cf! and mortiliiy, wjiich is the fobject 
of !our prelcnl enquiry. Tho' I think, punifli- 
j^icnts, in civil focieiy, are not to be confidcred 
i'an-A'as medicinal, but alio as ^^oi pubiick re~ 
JiffUBienit in which the fufftring perlbn is affliited 
/(fTt or beccufe he is injurious and hurtful to fo- 
dcty ; as well as to prevent the like evils, for 
time to come. I'or as it is evident, that /sa'j 
j»ith i]\c\t fnnctionss i iz. the threatenings and pro- 
miles annexed to them, ksk forward and have 
their reafon in what is ro come, namely, to direft the 
future behaviour and adtion.s of menj fo it is alike 
evident, that the execution of thofe fani5tions, in 
rewarding and punifhing, iooh kichvnrd t^rvi hath 
its reafon in what is pnji ; iiaap/y, one man is re- 
warded far, or hecoufe he has kept, and another 
man is punilhed /or, or becmfs he has trpnf^.rjfei 
'^ ■^c.'. And iJi'-)' rewatt'is ix\>\ \u\m{b.rr«:'(\V' \vv-i>j 
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have an influence upon mtns future behayknir ; yet 
that is» as I have obfenred above, rather a confe* 
fuence of^ than the reafoH of them ; it being mens 
paft actions which are the ground and ra^on of 
their diftribution. And, thus, the fcriptures re*^ 
prefent mens good and bad aftions, as the reafm 
and rule of action to Godj in the diftribution of re« 
wards and punifhments, at the general ju^^menii 
God will then render to every man^ not accord* 
ing to the good, or evil, which his favours and 
corrections fhall be the occafion of intrcdudfigy or 
preventif^ ; but according as every man's workf 
bave iee/tj whether good, or evil. That is, God 
will then difpenfe his favours and his corredtionSy 
according as mens paji behaviour has rendered 
them worthy and deferving of either. This beings 
I think, the true flate of the cafe, the qudtion 
is, whether fuch a conftitution of things, as is novi 
under confideration, is a proper foundation for re«« 
wards and punifhments ? and the anfwer, I think, 
is, that it is not. For as the anions of men, whe-* 
thcr they are fubfervient to good, or evil, are not 
the produce of a free choice or ele&ion, but fpring 
from a necejfity of nature^ fo that, taking all cir* 
cumflances into the cafe, a man cannot pollibly 
do otherwife than he does, he cannot, in reafbn, 
be the object of reward, or punifhment, on theiv 
account. Whereas, if adion in man, whether 
good, or evil, is the produce of nmll or free choice ^ 
io that a man, in either cafe, had it in his pow- 
er,, and was at liberty to have chofe and done the 
contrary J he is the proper object of reward, or pu-* 
nifhment, according as he chufes to behave him- 
felf. Upon the whole, I think, it appears, that 
the forementioned conftitution of things is not a 
proper fc:t;idation for virtue and religion, for rewards 
. and punifljjyjents. I proceed, 

Thirdh^ 
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Thirdfy, To enquire, whether fuch a conftiiu- __ 
tion of things tomports with Mr. Barclay's Pri>iti*^~ 
pies, and is a proper defence of them ? And ha 
1 Ihall only confider his fcheme, with rcfped t 
the fail or men by Adam*& fin, and of i»a»'s r«*i-^ 
mtfj by grace. And, accordingly, I obferve, thaw 
man, by AdarrC% iranfgreffion, according to Mm 
Barchy., loft his difpoftiimi^ and therewith his ahi^ 
to do good, and he contracted a dilpoHtton, c 
he became thereby fo fubjeSled to the feed of thcll 
frrpent, aa that he is rKceJj'arify and unavoidably d 
tprmined to do evil, and his lois is, by grace, 
far repaired, that he can, by the help cA a divi 
a/id fupernatural power^ do good, and avoid Ax^\ 
ing evil j yet fo, as that this grace does not worle.f_ 
irrefifiiily in him, tlut is, it does not force him ta - 
do the one, or avoid doing tlic other ; but leaves 
him at liberty to co-opct-ale with, or rejyi the work 
or operation of grace in liiin. This, if I undcr- 
ftand Mr. Barclay aright, is his fcheme of the 
fall, and of the recavay. of r,uui. And tlie quef- 
tion, here, is not, whether it is the triub of the 
cafe, but only, whether it y5«Vj with fuch a cum^j^b 
mion qS. things^ as is now under confiderationi»l 
and the anfwer, I cliink, is evident, that it dofli^ 
not. For, in that view of the cafe, man, aa hef 
is a creature capable of pleafure and pain, is, ; _ 
all times, mcejarily and oHavoidahly led to purfuft" 
what appears to him his greater felf-good, this be- 
ing an unalterable part of his conftitution ; fo thac 
all the good, or evil, thac he does in the world, is 
ia confequence of this piirfuit, and is the natural 
Vid necefiary rcfult of it. And, dierefore, what^ 
/oever bed e^eil the fin of Adam might have upon 
man's under/landing, as to his difcerning what is 
his greater ielf-good, or the way to attain it, that 
ooutd not make any alteration in him, with rcfpeft 

»hi.i difiicjiiiiix, aiid thereby his.iV;V)' to-do jzood. 
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or evil, in a moral {txSs, ; feeing his difpofition ahcT 
ability, in thefe rcfpeits, is, and mutt be always^ 
the fame, the appearance of the greater felf -good 
nece0arily governing his difpofitions and adions^ 
at all times, in every condition, and under every 
eircumftance which hie canpoflibly fall into. And> 
confequently, man has not paffed through fudh a 
ihange^ nor fuffercd fuch a lofs by Adawfs fin^ as. 
Mr, Barcla/^ fcheme fuppofes. 
• If it ihould be faid, that tlio' man's dUpo{iti<^ 
on, and thereby his ability to do good, or evil,, is 
tihe fame fince, as it was before the fall, he being. 
ncGcflarily governed in thofe refpeds, at all times,: 
by one and the fame principle or fpring of adtion,. 
viz. the appearance of the greater felf-good ; yet: 
his underjianding became fo blinded by Adam^s mif*; 
carriage, that he cannot, without a divine light,) 
difcern what is. his greater felf-good, nor the way. 
to attain it ; and that the work of grace conlifbi 
in enlightening mens minds, in thefe refpefts ; fo* 
that now, by the help of illuminating graccy it is 
in a man's power to do either good, or evil. That 
is t9 fay, if man follows this divine light, he wilj: 
do good i if he neglelts it, he will do evil •, it be-, 
ing a matter qf choice to him to do either. 
' I anjwf^y if this were the cafe, man in the fall, 
without divine grace, would be in a deplorable and- 
pitiable^ but he could not poflibly be in 2ijinful 
ttate ; he would have a darkened underjianding^ but* 
he could not have zfmful nature^^ or a natural in- 
cimation to Jm. For as man is, from his confti-. 
xAitiou, naturally and unavoidably led to purfue 
what appears to him his greater felf-good, and, 
oonfcquently, to perform fuch motions as con-: 
flirutc that purfuit ; and as the blindnefs of liis 
underftandingis notowing tohimfelf ; fo hisdc- 
fircs and his conlcqucnt adlions cannot, in rea- 
ion^ be coniidered as criminal, . And as to the* 



darknefs upon man's underftanding, with rerpei 
to his difcernnicnt ot the greater lelf-good, a 
the way to attain it; chat mufthave been the c; 
oi Adam before ike fall, or elfe he could not h; 
mifcarried. The profpeft of p/<?tf/ir^ in citing 
forbidden fniit, or whatever was the atolivi; to 
aftion, in that cafe, muft appear to Adam to be 
his greater felf-geod^ or the way to attain it, or 
elfe he could not have eat'ix. ; and if ir, thus, ap- 
peared, then, he could not poflibly have done 
otherwifc. So that his fall was neceOarily the 
refulc of the darknefs and blindnefs of his undcr- 
flanding, and that was the neceflary refiilc of hij 
tsH/liiutiofit even in his moA primrirje Jlate; whichj 
furely, does not fml with Mr. Barclay's Principle 
And if we confider the worj; oi grace, as confif 
ing in enlightening mens minds, with refpeft 
their greater felf-good, and the way to attain it," 
this will not comport with Mr, Riirday's fcheme 5 
bccaufc, when men are thus enlightened, fititalfle: 
affionmultKSf^W/yand unavoidably ioWo'if ; fccin 
aflion, upon the prefent fuppofition, is tjie ni 
wflary refult of the imprrffmns made upon the «) 
i^rjlandiiig. And, therefore, fiippofing all mei 
without .divine grace, are inviacibly igrtornnt^ i 
thefe rcfpefts, and fiippofing illuminating grai 
>s afforded unto all ; then, it will unavoidal 
^OJlow that no man can poflibly mjfcarry. F 
ll this view ot t!ie cafe, grace works imfllhht 
a«id men cannot receive it in liain \ where lig, 
intcrpofes, JHitable aclion mu% and will ncceflarilj 
and unavoidably follow, which overthrows Mr 
■Barcl<^'s fcheme. I'Uus, I think, it appears, that 
Xhc conftitMtion of things, 1 have now under con- 
fideration, does, by no means, comport with Mr, 
Marclfy's Principles^ and, therefore, it cannot be. 
proper defence of thcin. And it is ilill my opjn'oii 
liiat thofe principles jrc indefcn/ihle 1 aj Icslt^ r!; 
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are To, for any thing that the 9dvdtaUs bi tAu 
Barcla/% fchemehav<t ihewn to thccontnuy. As 
to that ftnft which Mr. BiMen ii, at laft, driveti 
to, in the definte of tbofo principies^ t^» Ui 
diftinguifhing betwixt faculties aftiepj ahd fitciil- 
ties a%ioake % I obferve, that tho* nEMni catrteilhi^ai 
and negligence, in not ttsfie£ting upon aftd confi* 
dering die natureand cMfequencea of their a£donfef 
in an affair of the utmoft concern to themfelves, 
may^ by a fignri of fpeeih, be called fle^ i ht^ 
caufe they are as r^arMtfi of their higheft inte«* 
reft, as men are, when really aflcep ; yet^ in thid 
cafe, their faculties are fo far from being proper* 
iy ajkep^ that, on the contrary, they are aiwake^ by 
being in ufe and exercife ) tho^ employed^ per* 
haps, to a bad purpofe, and they are guilty of the 
higheft folly and madnefs, in tne ufe and abufe of 
them. For as thofe faculties are parts of the hu- 
man conftitution ) {o man, without a fupernatu^ 
nd influence, has p^wer^ and is at liberty to neg* 
led. them, to ufe them aright, or to abufe them, 
as he pleafes ; and is anfwerable to God for his 
behaviour, accordingly ; and this renders his con- 
du6fc juftly approveable^ or condemnable^ which 
otherwife it could not be either. I now pro- 
ceed. 

Fourthly and lajifyj To enquire, whether thd 
forementioned conftitution oi things is the truth 
of the cafe ? That is, whether man, as he is a 
Creature capable of pleafure and pain, is, from 
his conftitution, nsUurally and necejfarikf kd to 
purfue what afpears to him his greateji felf-gdddi 
and, confequently, to the performing fuch rho-* 
lions as conftitute that purfuit ? and, I thinkj 
upon enquiry, it will appear, that this is not the 
cafe ? I fliall not here examine, what are the 
firveral fprings or excitements to a<5tion in man, 
but only make $ne or tvjo obfervations which, I 

think. 
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think, frequent experience will fupport* z-iz. firftf-X 
men, in many inltances, purfue plcafure, wiihout^ 
entering into the qiieftion, whether what they pur- J 
fue be, in the enjoyment, their greater felf-good, j 
or not ? And tho' in thefe cafes, pleafure is th6 1 
Dtetive to aftion, yet it is only confidered as pre- \ 
fcnl pleafure^ and not as the greater felf-good, 
for if that were taken into the cafe, and to be . ] 
made the reafon of adion, men would, in many 
inftances, deny themfelves thofe pleafures they J 
purfue; which fhcws, that the greater felf-gooSJ 
ii not the fole principle oi aftion in man. Again J 
ftcondly, where two goods come in competition^ Xm 
pifent and a future, a lefs and a greater, whiclk|] 
■re known and judged to be fo, men, in foraM 
inftances, chufe a greater future good, and rf/>(/ff^l 
aids that is prefent -, and, in other inftances, theji ] 
chufe a lefs prefent good, and refufe a greater that ] 
is future. Thus, a man who is faiisfied there will' | 
be a future fiate of happinefs and mifery after J 
death, one or other otwhich ftates every manmuft ' 
be a Jharer in, according as he now behaves him* J 
felf ; and he is likewife farisiied, upon the moflH 
juft and rational grounds, as he thinks, that alH 
the pleafure and pain-, he is capable of enjoying oM 
fuffering at prefent, bears tjo properlion to thel 
pleafure and pain he muft enjoy or fuffer hcr^W 
after ; and, confequently, that his greater lelp9 
good is not any thing which he can enjoy in thlM 
world, when it: comes in competition with thfl 
enjoyment of another. Thus he judgei, and thin 
he mujt judge, it being no more in his power td 
judge otherwife, whiUt the evidence of a futurifl 
ilate appears cleir to him, than it is for him IH 
judge that two and iwo make^x. And yet, nolM 
withllanding all thi?, lie does, in many inftanceJB 
hazard his greata- future gmd, for tlic fake of iH 

'^Jftfs that is prefent -, v,'hlch fliews tiiat the appear- 
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ance of the greater felf-good is not a ntcejfdrf. 
principle of atilioH in man. And the* plealure is 
tlie natural objeft of defire^ and, therefore, the 
appearance of pleafure is an invitation to enjoys 
aient •, yet it is but ^n invitation, bccaufc every 
man is at liberty to give or de^ himfelf that plea- 
fure, as he pleaies. And tho* fe^bntfs may 
iibmetimes be the ground or reafon of fuch fcU-i. 
denial, as when a man denies himfelf a lefs prc^ 
lent good, for the fake of a greater laui up for" 
him in futurity ; yet this is not always the cafe. 
Men fometimes deny thcmfelves a prefent enjoy- 
ment> not froip a profj^d: of farther and greater 
plcafgre to themfelve^ but purely that they may 
be Jubfervi^Ht to the good and benefit of others. 
And tho' fuch felf-denial will naturally introduce 
pleafure to a mar^s felf ; yet that plealure is only 
the produce of, and not the ground or reafon of 
fuch benevolent aftions. This is what I have 
already confidered * elfewhere, and, therefore I 
fhall not purfuc if farther ; it being, I think, 
nianifeft, that the appearance of the greater felf-r 
good is not a ncqeflary, and thereby the fole prin- 
ciple of aftion in man. 

I will only add, that//^^r/y of aftions is, I think, 
the only foundation oi moral gcvermnent^xn contra- 
diilinftion to fuch government as is called naturah 
By natural government I mean the involuntary and 
necejfary fubjeiJion of any being or fpecies of beings 
to a IfiWy which the God of n^^ture hath fubjefted 
them tp. Thus, the regular and nuejjary motion* 
qf the feveral planets^ in the folar fyilem, is conr 
fidered, as a part of the government of the natut 
Tfll worldy And if intelligence be cqnfidered as a 
necejjhry part of any conftitution of things, and 
if the intelligent fubjec^ be necejjnrily fubjecled tq ' 
that lardo by which it is governed, this would be 
* Spc my DifcDurl? on Virtue and JIappincls. 

but 
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fcut naiural government, or 4 part of the govcrn-J 
ihenc of chc natural world -, becaule, in fuch a 
cafe, (iih\e&ioQ is not vs/unlary, butisas»a/vri?/an(i 
liKtfaryy as the fiibjeftion of any UKinldligct ■ '' ' 
jtCt can be. And by moral government 
(ierftand the giving a /aw or rule of aitjon to in*^ 
letligent beings, who are qualified to d'lfco-n 
Jitxifs of their fuhjetiioa to that law, and the K»~J1 
ytr«/5of iheir refujlngio be governed by it, within 
^trly to aft agreeably with, or contrary tliorcto. - | 
And as their fubjeftion or the contrary is voluntaryj J 
" P'they render themielves thereby worthy of thffl 
r or difpkafure of the lawgiver, which odicM 
^ rife they would not be cither. And, therctorea 
if the appearance of the greater felt-good were a 
mtKral unA necejfaiy principle of at^lion in man^iJ 
^d thereby his fubjcclion is not voluntary, by6»B 
(VtisiKCciBrily fubjefted fo the hw by which he, J 
ts^governcd i then, he is not thp fubjcct pf wsra/^^ 
'bjir only ot ?/«;;<;'(?/ government, And if a «er«iff ■ 
lg,<t>.y or any otlicr rule of action, were deiii. 
to fuch a fpecies of beings, it could not anJwcr "] 
thcpurjiofij of a law Eo them ; becuife there is a4|j 
nbdiffr law, to which tfae wliole Ipecics are natiin 
r4lly and necclttrily fubjciftcd. And tho' 3 gh'fl 
/i7M may, in fomc inftances, fcem to be CiwplieM 
%7th i yet fubmilTjon, in thofe inftanceB, is acci^ 
iUjiiaf, as the law happens to cciti.ide with th^ 
ofKer law, viz. the appearance yl the greater felS 
gftod, to which man is ntci'lTarily fubjccled. ha^ 
it'GW, in the government of ihc world, hi natttii 
rally and wcejji:rily fubjefted to the nature . 
conftitution ot thuigs, lb thiit his produiftions anD 
not the efieiit uf/rrc choice, iiuioi 'ma ufalKeeefitym 
then, I think, he i? a goyernour of the world, 
ftfi other ffiifc [h.'.n ihcjpr.'rfg ot a ^v/tfcb is a g 
vernour to thi: reft of the myvtmfpy, in th^t m* 
chine. For" thg' one is inlcUiienl, and.;hc <fJ 




ther unintelligent ; yet as they both are mailJSnj cmUfS 
of what they prbduce, g6ijenm(nt mufE b^ tw (z 
in both cafes* The caie is the fariie with ref 
fo any advantage or benefit we receive. That Js, 
we are as much obliged to they«», as wc are to G^ 
for the light iand heat we rccdvc from it j Uiej^ 
both being involuntary^ with reipe£t to thift favefwcip 
For as xhtfun cannot avoid diiiafing its light and 
heat; {o God could not avoid givinjg k'beinfi^ 
placing it were it is, and giving it thofe uj^^ 
qualities. Whereas^ on the other l^dc, if (jp4 
and men are free beings ; that is, if God's prod jief- 
tions are the afteft> not of fate or nec^UHty^ but of 
free choice or eleSion y and if men are lat liberly 
to adb conformable to thofe laws, which God had^ 
freely, and thereby kindly, recommended, as a 
rule of a£tion to them, frotn fuch motives ak ren- 
der their choice either juftifiable, approvable^ of 
cmdemnable \ then, God is, in reality, a benefactor- 
to the intelligent world, and mankind are under a 
rational and moral government, whkh otherwise 
neither of them would be. 

If it ftiould be faid, fuppofing God has pcwer^ 
and is at liberty to do either good, or evil j then» 
we cannot be certain^ but he will do the lattisr j 
yea he may do more evil than good, for any 
grounds we have, from which we may jujlly con- 
clude the contrary. I anfwer, the certainty of 
God's not doing evil does not arife from his being 
under a necejjity of doing good, but it arifes from 
hence, viz. that there is wot any thing in nature^ 
which can poflibly afford him an excitement or 
temptation to it. And from hence arifes a proper 
ground of certainty, not that God cannot^ but that 
be will not do evil. God can do evil, with rcf[>edb 
to any natural necejfity he is under to the contrary^ ' 
but wc may be affured he will noty bccaufe we ^e. 
fure nature does not afford a motive^ whicK will b^ 
• * * ■ ■ , • ■" ' ta ' 
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htm thcfr(j«fe/or r^yJsof fucha choice. And 
fto' nature docs not afford an excitement or temp- 
tation to God to doevil 5 yet he is not the iefs/rrt 
in doing good i becaufe, when he does fo, he adi 
bi the fame awy, and his aiftions fpring from the 
(omeprituipU or eati/e ef act-en, and he thereby acts 
with equal freedom, in thofe inftances in which 
dwre is no excitement to the contrary, as he would 
do, if there were fuch excitements; and, in fuch 
leaic', tho' a free being can act wishoui it motive, 
*idi refpeft to any mceffitj he is under to the con- 
&»ry» yet, I think, it is evident he will not, be* 
oufr, I think, there mufl: be fome melivet to be 
die ground or reafon of his choice." And, thus,* 
we may be fitre that tho* every mm has tiie pow- 
ffof his onvti life in his own hand ; yet no ijwrj' 
Will lay violent hands upon himfelf, without fome 
^citment or lemptation to it. And tho' can»$t ' 
aid KJ«7 M/, in this cafe, are the &mc, with rcf- 
peft to the evfnt \ yet they are not the %x\\<^ 
with refpeiS to the ground and caufe of sction. 
As to thole queftions, ■;■'-. whether God does 
foreknow the actions of men ? and wiicfher pref 
citna and likrty arc coijfiftent ? thefe I am no 
way coricerned with. Tho', that man is a frae 
^cing, aiid that God docs fprehiow ivhfft man will 
^, are'propofitions, wliich, I think, do Bo/dcfr 
Iroy one another. 

To conclude, I obferve, that if nwrn/govem-r 
Went confifted in the nccejfary fubjcftion of its 
lubjeifts to the laws that arc given them -, and U 
sition in man were the necejjarj elfeft of die im- 
J"'fJ}iens made upon the untkrftanfiingv then the 
Imhs, the protuifcs a^dtbrealmn^; 01 t\\eg,o{pc\, 
Would have a different fffed u]30n the lives of thofe 
that beheve them, th.in atprefent diey appear to 
tave. Then, tlie atijans of chriftians would be 
fttfrf/ir confvrmr.blc to that li'^:it v/jiich every man 
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receives from the gofpel ; which, furcl]rt ctcrf 
day's 'experience ihews to be wrong. Vpoa the 
whole, I o6fcrvc, That u Hierty to aft, in ocu 
pofttton to neceflity, is necellkry to render tliQ 
agent .tuftly affravaiU., or condemnaiU^ according 
to thofe motive} which are to him. the ground or. 
rcalbn of his choice ; Ha lil/erfy is neceflary to the' 
very being of retigioHt whether naturai, or revcai- 
edt for, without liberty, there cannot poflibty be 
either. And as not any thing can, in reafon, be 
xmarfs duty, but what comes within the reach of 
his agen^ y and as liberty to aift, .in oppofition to 
nece^ity, puts it into a man's power to do what, 
ever comes within the reach of that agency : fo: 
from hence it will follow that man has powers 
and is at liberty to do all that is his duty^ ot 
that is necejfary to render him acceptable to hit 
Maker, without a JupermaUtral infiuenct ; which ifc . 
the fnnt 1 have been concerned to nuke gpod^ 
and which, I think, is dcftrudivc of Mr. Bar^ 
tlof's fcbme. 

I amy 5 7J2, 

2~eitr obliged bumble 

Servant^ &C, 
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TRACT XXVIII. 

SOME FARTHER 

Refle&iom on Natural Liberty f 

WHEREIN 

f Several other Points relating to thtf ' 

Subjed are confidered. 

BEFORE I leave this fubjeft, I think ic ] 
proper to take notice of a few points, 
wiiicii arc urged in prejudice of Ttalttral It* 
' : herty j viz. firji^ it is fiippofed dear and e- 

vldent, from the nature of the thing, that a man 
is under a neceffily to chufc what he does cbufc ; or, 
to chufe whac, upon the whole, appears to be h^. 
The force of the argument, if I underftand it a- 
right, is as follows ; namely that as it is moft 
citar and evident, from the nature of the thing, 
that a man mn^ perceive things, zn<ijud^e ofpro- 
pofitions, whilft they appear m the fame light, as 
he does perceive and judge of them, it not being 
in his power to perceive and judge cthtrwifi ; fo it 
is alike clear and evident, from the nature of the 
thing, that a man is under the like nec^ty to will 
or chufe what he dan cbufc-, it not being in his. 
power to will or chufe the contrary; the will being 
as neceffarily determined to chufc what, upon the 
wliole, appears to be beft, as x^e. ftrception and 
judgment are necejfarily determined by thofc objects 
which are prefcnrcd to them. 

Upon which I obierve, iiut our perceptions of 
thing? are no other than \\\^magfs of thofc things 
rnifi-i 1,1, or mpreJJ'ed upon our minds i and our 
judgments of propofuioijj arc no, other than the 
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difcernihent . of the relatm^ or the amtrary^ whkh 
the parts of 'thofe propolitions ftahd in to each o- 
ther, and the hke.* And^ theieJ^OK, we cannot 
boflibly perceive or Judge otherwife than wc do ^ 
oecauf{ tKat fuppofes wc can ^ve a percq^ioB of 
thiogs difjferent from the images of diofe things 
raifed in, or imprefledi upon ouv Itiinds, which i^^ 
Ihages, thus imprefled, are thofe very perceptions i 
and th^t we can judge of propofitions V^^rm/ front 
the relation, or the contrary, which we diicemthe 
])arts of thofe proportions to (land in to. each ct* 
ther, which difcernment is that Very judgment \ 
^th which are abfurdities^ and impo£&Ui4uf fit 
nature^ But tho' it dius appeal evident; firoif 
the nature of the things that a man cannot poflkr 
bly perceive or judge otherwife than be does ; yet 
it does nen: appear alike evident^ dlac a man is n»*' 
iHfiirify confined tc^ehuft what he dcea chufe, or V9^ 
chufe what, upon ihe^ whole, appears to be beft# 
And here, if it be admitted that good is the fil^ 
objelfoi thewill^ dio', I think this may juftly btf 
* queftioned j yet that does not confine it to thcf 
choice of 9Lny particular goody which may bepre^ 

* I thihk^ it doca tiot imply a contradi^Hon^ if tHe will be 
fnppofed to chuie e^it, as fuch. All that can beurged^ in tho 
{)rerent cafe, I think» i3 only this. *ui:z, that nature does not 
affoixl a motive^ which will h^ the ground or rea/bti of inch a 
etioice. Aud, if this be the cafe, then, it. wHl follo«c» 
tiot that a man cannot^ but that he m)ill not chufe evil, as 
fuch. A man, that is at Hackney, can uralk to Lmtdm^ 
fuppdfmg him to have health, and ftrength, and limbs -foffi- 
cient to cany him thither ; and yet he ovj/f m/, without foma 
previous reafcny as the ground of iuch choice. To this I may 
add, that, in all rpven^iful adions, evil, as fuch» thq' not to 
the agent, yet to another, feems to be the ground or reafoa 
of them I For when one man revenge? an injury upon another^ 
the motive to a6lion, in that cafe, is not the removing from 
lumfelf the fdn and tmeaftnefs of mind, which arifes fh)m, ax)ji • 
fittendi iiis refentment, tho' that may. be the e^e^ of it ; but 
it is to give pain and m\fcry to another y nuIio has been, as he 
lUnicSi VoliUitarily and umta£on2L\A>f ^^ jcohj«qI\^'^^SSKv^^^^ 
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fenced to It. Good admits of a great varietyf 
There are pleafures of Afferent kinds, which fuiic 
and affcil: the various parts of our coitftilutien^ 
and tbefe offer themfclves as candidates for our e- 
fcflioii. The good of ourfelves and the good oS 
Hbirj, prefent good and, good at a dijiance, offer 
Uiemfelvcs to, and court o\iv choice, when thejr' 
cannot be chofen and enjoyed together. So that 
niiure is fo far from confining the will to the choice 
iliny particular good, that, on tiie contrary, it 
Bfclaid z.foundatto7t, and made a proviffton tor 9. 
JTJff/y of choice. Every good is inbat it iSy or. 
^\ax.\x. apfean to he, independent of every other 
good ; and, as fuch, it is the objeft of our choice 
_ j tho' ten iboufand other or greater goods come iri 
"I Competition with it; becaufe the perception of 
j anefver or a greater good docs not change itf 
'j nature, or render it lefs the objed of our choice 
after, than before fuch a perception. Befides, 
choice, I think, fuppofes liberty. For if we ar^. 
rieceffiated to take a thing, let what will be the 
groiind of that neceffity, that properly fpeaking, 
is not choice : but if wc are at liberty to take it, 
or not, or to take one thing, and not another, 
when we may, if we pleafe, take either, this ex- 
preflfes the idea to which we annex the term choice^ 
And tho' it is highly reafonahk that a man (hoult^ 
always chufc the greater good, or that good which 
upon die whole, is bctl ; yet nature has not laia 
him undir anecedity ofdoing fo, but he may, if' 
he pleafe, chufe otherwjfe. That is, he may, if' 
he i^leafe, chufe a frefcnt fkafure^ in oppolition 
10 what is beft for himfelf, upon the whole, and 
fd make a fooUfi choice ; or he may chufc wha( 
is b^Ji, upon the whole, and deny himfelf a prefen^'' 
rnjoymcnt, and thereby ad'tht partof a w//^-;j«i»,' 

tmay likewife, if he pleafe, chuft;vjViat\s&iiQ^ 
'pf/?^, in oppofition to the gog^\ of xV fublkV, 
S 4 
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and fo make a vicious choice ; or he may rcfoii; 
that. good, for the fake of the common-wealthy stnd 
thereby aft a virtuous and a generous part* And 
tho' our underftandings enable us, generally^ thd' 
in fome inftanccs they may err, to difcerii what 
good is moji worthy of oqr choice ; yet that dif— 
cerrtmcnt docs not rtecejfarify determine ouradtionii^ 
The underftanding has a tzOo-fold office, in thi^ 
cafe, if I may fo fpeak ; frji, to difcover thi^^ 
goodj or evil^ of thofe objefts that ate pi^fent^ t 
it, and this is czlkd ^ception ; fecondfyj to difte; 
the difference betwi;tt one object and atiother, wit 
iefpeft to their good, or evil, when they 
brought into a comparifon, ana when the circu 
ftances and confequences, that attend them, [ 
taken into the cafe, and this is called judgment i an 
when the underftanding has thus penormed i 
office, it has not any thing farther todo,^ twth r 
Ipeft to aftion ; this being all that, in the natu 
of the thing, can pofljbly be done by it ^ adlc^n 
being performed by a felf 'determining J>cii>efj whic^h 
is as diftinft and different from the underftanding 
as the underftanding is diftinft and different fjx> 
thofe objefts which are perceived by it. So tKaB-t, 
tho* the will dOcs depend upon the underftanding F^i 
its informations^ yet it is not confined by it to t: ie 
choice of znj particular good, whether greater, ^r 
lefs •, but it is at liberty CO chufe what kind of 
good it plcafcs, whether it be In the perfuit of o l- 
jefts that ftrikc and affeft our appetites^ or affeSi^ ^^% 
or any other part of our confiitution y and con ^^' 
{Juently, nature has left it to ont choice to be eitlTt^^ 
virtuous, or vicious, to be either \yife-mcn or fooi^r 
And, therefoi-e, tho* the underftanding is, by na- 
ture, confined to perceive and judge^ as it docs, it 
beip.g impoffible tnat contrary images, or different 
difccnnrnts of the fame thing, fliould beimprefled 
upon the mind, at the fame tinie ; yet it is quite 

• -other' 
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otherwife, with rslpcdl to the will, which can have 

Sfftrint goods prcfented, at the fame time, as the 

objects of its ekctim, and nature has left it frte and 
: lilerty for the choice ol mjy of them ■, neither 
re thole cafes at all parallel, fo as to lay a foiin- 

ption fpr arguing from one to ilic other. Again* 
Seeendh, Expet'ience is urgtd, in favour ot ne- 

0ty ; the force of which, 1 tiiink, is as follows; 

^melyt experience is fuppofcd to ftiew that men 
Jo, in every injiance, chufc, and, confequently, 

purfue what, upon the whole, appears to hchtji; 

and from hence arifes a high degree of probabilir 

w, that they ^re under a neccffity to adl thus ; 
llj&r if it be admitted that men can oB ethemiife, 

"icn, it is highly reafonable to fuppofe chat, in 
me irfftaticest they would do fo, whereas (xpe- 
fcncc Ihews the contrary, This, I think, is the 

brce of the argument, drawn from experience. 

to which I anfwcr, that ihc evidence, arifing 

Dm experience, determines not againft, but in 

wour o\ liberty. As thus, fuppofing a Ufs pr«- 

Rh/ good comes in competition with a. greater xkiif 

^ future ; in this cafe, I diink, every man muft 

judge that the greater future good is, upon the 

yhole, hej} ; it being no more in a man's power 

El judge, that a U-ls prefent good is, upon the 
hole, ktler than a greater thit is future, than 
U in his power to judge that tvjo and twa 
make^*. 'Now, the queftion arifing from hence 
js, whether men do, in every ixjaiice, chufe ^greater 
future good, in oppofition to a lets that is pre- 
fcnt, when thefe conic in competition 1 and iherei 
hy always ait conformable to their judgmentsl 

I or whether they do not, in fomc injlancci^ chulej| 
fe/i prefent good, in oppofition to a greater thu,. 
K future, and thereby act againlV their judg^ 
Bents ? and ex]iL*rience is appealed :o, as a juJgt 
b the cafe. i\niU I thijik, it is Jo hii from be- 
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ing evident from experience, that men do alwaj*l 
a.iit cmfortHaifk to their judgments, in the prcfent 
cafe J that, on the Contrary, experience flicwS 
that they do, in many inftances, aft a^ai'n^ thcrti. 
That is, they^do, in many inftances, chufc z Itft 
prefent good, in oppofition to a greater chiar ik 
future, when thefc come in competition. And I 
muft intreat my reader to confult his own expt?- 
riencc, and fee, whether he he docs not, in many 
Inftances, follow his afpetties, and the like, in op- 
pofition to his reafon. If it Ihould befaid, ihar^ 
at the time of his choice, he judged it to be befi. 
I anjwcr. If he took a view of the cafe, he cotjd 
not pofiibly judge fo ; and, if he did not takei 
view of it, then, die motive to aftion was not the 
greater good, but only prefent f lea/are ; and adtioft 
was the produce, not of judgment, butofii^f'- 
//«, or like. And aj men do fometimes purfut 
a prefent pleafurc, without entering into the quef- 
tion, whedier it be the greater good, or not ? foi 
in fome inftances, they chufe a prefent pleafurc,' 
tho' convinced, at the time, that ic is no the 
greater, but the kfi good. Thus, the dnatkarS 
will gratify his defire of liquor, tho' he is re- 
minded of, and convinced, at the time, ihar ft 
will bring upon him fuch a diforder, as is more 
than an equivalent to the pleafure that arole from 
that gratification. If it Ihould be faid, that men 
prefer a lefs prefent good ro a greater that is fu- 
ture, becaufc the prefent good is certain, and' the 
future is uncertain. I anfwer. Men aft differintfyt 
inthis relpetS:, when t\ie grounds of certainty ort 
th^ one fide, and of uncertainty, on the otha^ 
are eqiial ; and, therefore, that cannot be a nectf- 
Jkry caufc of fuch different aftions. Befides,' 
fome men who are fatisfied, upon the bcft grounds, 
as they think, of a future ftatc of happinefs, and! 
that ali prefent enjoyments fali valtly Ihort of it, 

do. 
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4o^ notwithHianding fuch a corrjiSlien, fometim^ 
lia.23Fdthe happineis of another world, lor ch| 
Iftke ot & (hoFt-iived pleafure here. And »s menyii 
bi luch-n cai«, do, as it wefc, give the lie to chen><K 
feives, by afting contrary to their judgmeiKs ; fi> 1 
thisi&ajull iouiitiatiori lor that ia^ptaiim an^l 
refintmem^ which they take up againfi themjekesf' | 
for afl:ing fo faoHfh and ridiculous a part \ whiefc I 
•thcrwiie there would not be any foundation i»J 
jkiture or reafon for. However, as experience is ap«|n 
pealed to, in the prelcnr cafe ; i"o theie I muf* 
lca»e it. That is, I muft leave my reader i 
nfiilt his ev;n experience, whether he does, i 
try h^ence, aft confermable ^o his judgment, iA4 
liufing what, upon the whole, appears to be beft i" I 
twhetJier, m forxe iifftamei, he does not folloil*-'! 
pU& appetites, and the like, and thereby aft egair^ \ 
y hb judgment, in chufmg that, which, when alft I 
tlungs are taken into the cafe, hr cannot but leSl 1 
is the lefi good ? I iay, I muft leave my readel*! 
to- conliik his own experience ; becaui'e othertf 
mens judgments or experiences may poflibly be- T 
of icfs weight with him,- with relpedt to this ar-J 
gument. Again, 

Thirdly, It is urged, in prejudice of Uherly, thai 
it is in^ffiUe. 'I he force of this argument, ] 
think, ie as follows, r/z. man is a neeejfary cig/n^ 
becaufe all his actions have a beginnit^ -, tor wiiaM 
ever has a beginning muft have a teufey and ever]' 
Caufe is a necejfary caufe. Il any thing can havt 
a beginning which has no caufe, then, mihittg caij 
produce /cmif/iwn^ 5 and, if nothing can produa" 
fomething, then, the wer/c/ might iiave hadab 
ginning, without a caufe, which is not only an a 
/urdifjf commonly charged on AihfiJhy but is a red 
eit/iirdity itfclf ; bccauie, jf a cauie be not a tieceji 
fary tanft., then, it is no caufe at all -, for if cauft^ 

rnct- tievcUuy caufcs ot the elfect; they pre 
tiucd 
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duce, then, tholc caufcs are not fulled to, or are 
indifferent to thefc effci^ts, which, in reality, is the 
fame as to be no caufc at all. Liberty, therefore, 
cr a power to a^, or not to adt, to do this, or 
another thing, under the fame caufes, is an iritft0- 
iaU^f and is atbdfikal. To which 1 anfwer, thac 
Milim in man is die metion of his body, caufed by 
ihc txfiriigtt of the moving principle which re- 
fides in him, and Is a pare ot his conditution, a& 
^he parts of the body arc which are moved by it ; 
and as thefe are pares of che human conftitution,. 
And, as fiich, arc a man's fdf ; fo fuch motion ii 
called ftlf-motion ■, and the caufe of this moving 
principle in »«i« is God, who is the Author of his 
conftitution- Thefe arc ail the hnkz that are in this 
thixin^tfiz. Station is the motion of the body, caufed 
by tiie ercftion of the felf-moving principle, which 
ryfidcs in m^n ; and the gaufe of this felf-moving 
principle is God. So that here is w; an efic£t, without 
acaufe ; here is«o/animpoflibilityi here is not anap- 
pro3chtoathcifni,asthcprefentargumentfuppofei. 

If it (hould be faid, that tho' there is in man 4. 
fc^-TTtoving principle i yet that principle will net 
be exerted, without the perception oi feme motive^ 
which motive is the caufe of that exertion 1 fo that 
bcrc is one of the links of this chain dropped. I 
^njwer^ It the moving principle in man is moved, 
or caufed to be exerted, by fomething external to 
roan, which all inctives are, then, it would not be 
a felf-movivs principle, feeing it would be moved 
by a caufc external te iljelf\ and to fay that a felf- 
moving principle U mqved, or c»ufed to be exert- 
ed, by A cauie external to itfclf, is abfiird, and a 
ev/iiraMcnon -, becaufc i: fuppofcs the prefence and 
ebfemet the evertion apd non-exerlion ot the fame 
power, in the fame fubjeft, at the f.ime time. 
And if there is not in man a felf-moving princi- 
ple, but only fuch a principle as is capable of bq- . 
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meved or eiHed upcx by fome external caufeg 
:n, dgency is not in man, buc in that external 
fe, or in its caufc, and ib on, 'till we come ttf 
ic Aibjeft which has in it a principle of Iclf* 
■■oyon, that is exerted, independent o^ zt\y extent 
nal caufe. Befides, motives are ai much the cai^ 
of OLir««/ exerting the fclf-moving power, infoo^ 
inftances, as they are the caufe of that exertion, i^ 
other inftances. That is, we arc as much move4 
caufcd zo fufpendihe exertion of the Iclf-moving 
iwer, by the tnetive which is the reafon of thaf 
fpcnfion, as we are moved or caufcd te exert tliaji 
ver, by the motive which is the ground or re« 
of that exertion ■, thofe motives operating as 
taif/Siigt if I ""^y 'f* (peak, the lame way, in bothj 
cflfes. Now, to fay, that the non-exertion of tWl 
fclf-moving power is caufcd by a motive, is thi 
ftme as to fay, that that motive is the caule of naA 
Aing 1 the non-exertion of the felf-moving powOl 
l)cing a negative, it, properly fpeaking, is noihingj 
fothat a motive, inthis cafe, is the caufe ofnothinS 
or, in other words, it is a caufe, -SHiihout en effe3\ 
which is as abfurd as an effect, witbcut a caufe. Btit 
the truth is, they are not caufes, in either cafel 
tho% in common language, they are often called 
iff. Motives are only the ground or reafon, whj 
we fufpend or exert the fclf-moving power, cq 
why we exen it, in one way, or at one time, rat 
liier than in another way, or at another time, btaj 
afe not caufes of either. Motives are mercli 
pcjfive, if I may fo fpeaic, in the production <N 
attion. That is, they have no coafolily, in tK^ 
produftion of it. The fine colour of liquor in i 
glafj may be a jeefen to me, to txert my fclfi 
moving power, in order to tafte the pleiiiua 
which I may propofe to enjoy, in fo doing ■, btfl 
neither the Imtor, nor its colour^ nor myjpiTfir*fOM 
c( niher,hm aiQt,t'ti*^% jtythctnty be thcta^ 
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pf chat exertion. And tho% when tbe felf-oiovuig 
power is cxa-ced, it Jbcconcs zmeujkrf caufeaf JU 
cffcdts V ]^c as a onui is /hi aod troAuM^ in idle 
exertion of tiiat power 9 that is, be i* noc wider, 
a wootBity^ from the cofiiUcutifui of dungiy ttt 
e^crt it, x>r not to exerc it, to extrt it tfaia WMy 
or dutc way, fW there may be txiort iMfoii for 
the One than the other ; &, in t{MC rdpeft^ ic it 
(aid to be a Jn^ cauji^ md thofe (^^ are tiht^ 
wi& faid to be Jhii irhich are produtod bf it;* 
And as motives an: not the caufe of aftiony£> ^ 
tha£ is neceflary to the exertion of a fetf*iiioi4jM 
principle, is not a caufe, but ah occafim of fuck 
exertion ; and riiis is the cafe of motivei \ they do 
not caufe, but only give occafion for the §mnim 
of the feUvqrioving power % they are onjy reafins^ 
why a man does, or does not exert this power^ 
but are not caufss of either. Seeing, then, that 
a&ion in man is the motion of his body,^ caufed 
by the exer.ion of th« felf-moving principle^ 
vhich refides in him 9 and the caufe of that felf- 
moving principle is God -, and feeing that mo^ 
tives are not the caufe, but only the ground ot 
reafoa of action, and that a reafon ot aflion is 
fufficientto give occafion, for the exertion of th( 
felf-^moving power, without any external caufe 1 
fiom hence it will follow, that, in the produi^ioa 
of a&on, there is not-tin ef£s(^, without a caufe^ ^nd 
that liberty is»(?/ impolTible, nor atheiftii;al. Again^- 
, Fourthly It i$ urged, in jwejudice of /r^^(jp, 
that it is an imperfefiUn^ in comparifon of neceffUff^ . 
The fiwrce of dve ^gument, I think, is as follows^ 
namcfy^. fr^ If a man- is necelTarily determined, 
from the conftitution of things, to be wife, ^vir^ 
tuous^ and baj^ he ^¥iil, in diat cafe, be nwr^ 
fecur^fy foy than if it be left to his free choice to 
be either of thefe -, becaufe, in the latter cafe, he 
may mjcatry^ but, in the fprmer, he cannot ^ 

therefore. 



d;ercfore, nccelTity is a greater perfeaion thaii ^ 
liberty. Stcondly, Liberty impowers men to diuic ,1 
^7, as fuch, or, at leaft, to chufe the lefs good, ■ 
whereas neceflity confines mens choice to tlie I 
IWJtfr good ; and, therefore, it is a perfection^ ■ 
in compa/iron oi liberty. Thirdly^ Liberty llib- I 
jefis men to more wrong choices than neceflity i I 
Dcqaufe a man, who is determined in his choice I 
1^ ihe appearing nature ef things, never makes x fl 
wrong choice, but when he errs in h\^ judgment j I 
whereas a being, who is indifferent to all objeils, .1 
and Iwayed by no moiiveSj in Iiis choice of objects, ■ I 
which is the cal"e of free ieings, chufcs, at a ven- I 
lure, and only makes a right choice, when it- ■ 
Happens; and, therefore, neceflity is more perfect ■ m 
than liberty. Fourthly^ Liberty deftroys the ufe- fl 
of our fenfes, out appetites, our paffwns, and our.- B 
reafun, wliich are given to diredi iis In our purfuit J 
ot happincfs, and to preferve our being j whereas^| 
necelTity preferves co us the uie of thefe -, and,^| 
therefore, neceflity is zgrealer perfection than hbcrty. W^ 
Fifthly, Whatever is perfect is necejfurily fo ; and^| 
whatever depends upon Iree choice may be impet-*^^ 
fect^ and is, by conlequence, imperfeft ; and^jH 
therefore, neceflity is more perfect than liberty^^B 
and, confequently, is the truth ot the cafe, ^| 

To which I anlwcr, firjl, tliat if all men weiqi^l 
wife, virtuous, and happy, then, there might bwH 
fome tbuiidation for this branch of d^e argument iHjfl 
whereas it is as evident that folly, vice^ and trnfirj^^ 
uke place in ihc world, as it is that wifdmiL, virlutj^^ 
and happincfs do fo. And, if fome men are mecj^^^ 
fdrily wUc, virtuous, and happy, then, othas ara^| 
as necejjmly i'oo'vSii, vicious, and miferable. And,^| 
admitting, for argument- fake, that men can b«^^| 
necefTirily v/ife, anil virtuoiw, and lUtewifc happy ,^H 
in conftqucjjce of thefe ; yet feeing all men ^r^H 
fQt fo, but ibmc arc necefiarily the cotur-m, thei'ti^H 
^*> furc^H 



fore, liberty is rrtore perfect than nccelfity. For 
tho* thofe perfons wno are necefiarily wife, land 
virtuous, and likewife hapt^y, in confecjuence 
thereof; arc more fiirehf fo^ than if thcfc were left 
tp their free choico^ becaufe, in the latter cafe, 
there is a pefftbUity of their being the contrary % 
yet thofe who are neccfiirily foolim, aiid vicious, 
and likewifo miferablc, in confeauencc of thefe,, 
are in a very deplorable and fitiaUe date, becatife 
it is not a matter of free choice to them, Mphethcr'^ 
ttiey will Ife fi^ or not. And, therefore, the ^ 
advantage of the latter^ in a ftate of necoflity, is 
much greater than the difadvantage of the former^ 
in a ftate of liberty. The former,, in a ftate of 
lrbei't)\ is left to his free cboicCy whether he will be 
foolifh, and vicioujj, and confequehtly mifcrabic, 
or not s whereas the latcer, in a ftate of necefftty^ is 
neceffarUy fo, independent of his eleftion ; which 
j-cndcrs neceflity, upon the wJiole, lefs perfect^ ^nA 
a, much more unfair and an unequal conftitution of 
things, than that of a ftate of liberty. If it 
fhould be Taid, that thofe who are ncceflirily 
foolifh, vicious, and miferable, are fo, thro' ibmc 
wpaknefs. or . defcft in their under/} nndingy which 
r(yidcrs them uncapable of difcerningy what is thcif 
frcaler good^ or the ivay to attain it ; and that if 
this defect^ in point of judgment, were added a 
libfnrty of choice^ then, the prcfent conftitution of 
things would be much Ufs perfect than it is. I 
anfwcr^ that as, in the prefent conftitution of 
things, ^ fallible * judgment is unavoidable^ how 
imperfect and inconvenient foever it may be fuppofed 
to be, becaufe a man cannot poffibly difcovcr ail 
the circumftances and coafequenccs which attend 

* Note^ By n faJUhk juJ^mrni^ I mean ftxcfh as is liable Xn 
be milled by a ^rong or by aT> imperfect pprccptipn of thiftgs, 
which is. the- cafe of ajuii. 
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fgrne cafes ; fo a liberty of chcict, with relpetft l 
tappinefs, in the prcfent conftitiition of things, as { 
Iw as our happinels depends upon our own agency, , 
■Is likewife mavoidabky how imperfect and incenve^ i 
«>«/ foever fuch a hberty of choice may.be fup- ":. 
pofed to be j becaufe there are various kinds of . 
pleafiire, which fuit and affeft the various pare* » 
jaf our conftitution, and which offer themfelves, , 
as candidates for our election j and becaufe agency i 
and necejftty are incompatible. For as a felf-movinS 
power, which is effential to agency, cannot be ■ 
moved or caufed to be exerted, by a caufe exlemai ,\ 
to itfelf, for, then, it will not be a felf-moving . 
power i fo, when it is exerted, there muft be a i 
power and liberty either to exert it, or to fufpen4 1 
the exertion of that power ■, becaufe, if it is ne- ^ 
ceflarily exerted, then, the ground of that necef; 
fity muft be in, znd from itfelf, independent of ever/ 
thing external to itfelf i and as, in fuch a cafe, 
there muft be foine thing in nature which is the 
ground of that neceflity -, fo fuch neceffity wouJd 
always caufe the exertion of that power, except 
it be reflraiaed by fome external caufe ; whereas 
experience ftiews tiiat this is not the cafe. If it 
ihould be faid, that tho* a felf-moving power" 
cannot be caufed to be exerted, by a caufe extern4 i 
to itfelf i yet external things may ^\v& occajicn u 
for that exertion, as well when fuch exertion is the I 
produce of neceffity^ as when it the produce of a 
free choice -J and thus the perception of the ^-M/^r 
good gives occalion for the felf-n70ving power 
nefijfarily to exert itfelt ; or, in other -ftfords, it 
will ajways be nccejfarily exerted, when unAtr fuch 
fircumjlances, and not orherwife. I anfjaer^ for an 
extertfsl thing, or the perception ot that thing, to 
be the occa/iOn of a felf-moving power necefiarily 
to exert itilU, and not be the ground of fuch ne- 
gft flity. is-to mc abfurd. For as, in the prefent 
MLy o L. 11. T cafe, ^ 
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cafe, motion cannot take place, without thcferOp* '^ 
tion of fome external obje£k or thing, Md as it 
does necejfarily refult from fuch a percepdbti j fir 
from hence it will follow, that the external 6tly&^&^ 1 
the pirception of that objeft, is the nece£lgry C(m% \ 
and not the occafion of fuch motioa> and, comc^ 
quently , there is not a filf -moving power. Whereas, 
m the cafe of liberty^ tho* the felf-moving power 
will not be exerted, unlefs fome motive be ibc 
ground or reafon of it \, yet adion does not ne^ 
cejfarify follow the perception of fuch a ttiodve, 
but a man is at liberty to exert or fufpend the ex- ; 
ertion of that power, notwithitandixig. So tkt, 
as far as our own happinefs depends upon our own 
agency^ it muft, in the nature of the thing, depend 
upon our own free choice alfo. To this I may add, that 
wifdom 2xA folly ^ except fuch folly as is cxpreflcdby 
the term tdiotifm^ virttiCj and vice, when applied to 1 
perfon, cannot poflibly be the produce of nectf* 
Jity \ thefe being conftituted not by a right or 
wrong perception or judgment of things, but by 
a wife, ov fooli/h, 2i virtuous,, or a vicious choice, and 
choice fuppofes liberty. Again, I anfwer, fecondfy^ 
that neceflity does not confine our choice to the 
greater good ; but, on the contrary, it takes away 
all choice, neceflity and choice being incompatible^ 
Choice ftands oppofed to compuljion, whether that 
compulfion be the refult of an external caufe, or 
whether it refults necejfarily from the conflitution of 
the fubjcft, thus compelled ; fo that liberty is ef- 
fentially neceflary to the idea of choice. And> 
therefore, to fuppofe a man capable of chufingn 
and likewife that his choice is. necejfarily confined 
to the greater good> when there are fever al goods 
offered, as the objeffs of his eledlion ; this is ab- 
furd, and a contradiction. And, if we fay that 
a man cannot chufe the lefs good ; this cannot, is 
not o( nature^s, but of our own making. Again,. 
I anfwerv thirdly, that liberty docs not dejircy the 

difference: 
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difference in things, nor render all objeifts and 

motives iniiff£i-ent to the perfon, in which it rc- 

iidcs, but the contrary ; becaufe the difference in 

things is the ground and foLindation of choicCi 

and choice luppofes liberty, as I have already ob- 

fcrved. Suppofe a Ujs prefent good comes in 

competition with a greater that is future, and 

fuppofe a man at liberl;^ to chufe cither ; if he 

chuies the former, it is not, becaufe it is the /e/j, 

but becaufe it is a prefent good ; and, if he chufes 

the latter, it is not, becaufe it \ift!lure, but becaufe 

it is the greater good ; and it is the differettee of 

objefls, which admits of different conparifom, that 

is the ground and foundation pf his choice, in 

either cafe \ fo that he does not chufe, at a zeniure., 

as the prefent argument fuppofes. Again, I 

^_3nfwer, fettrtbly^ that liberty docs not d(firoj 

HL^e uft of our fenfei, our aji^etiies, our potions, 

^^find our reafon -, but, on the contrary, it plainly 

fuppofes the uft of them. For tho' motives are 

mt the caufc, yet they are the ccciiflcn of aiSion ; 

feeing the ai^ive faculty will not be exerted, un- 

JeJi fome motive be the ground or reafon of it, 

^KAnd, therefore, fuppofe tifpetile and reofon coma j 

^E^n camp^iliffn, with refpeft to m^n's choice, and 

^Liuppofc him at liherly to follow either, his liberty, 

^nn this cafe, doe; nut take away the vik of his 

^^fippetiie, or his reafon, but plainly fuppofes the ufe 

qf both 1 bccaqfc, without the ufe ol thefc, there 

would be no place for choice. Again, I anfwcr, 

fifthly, that perfeHioni arff Mfpally diftingiiilhcd 

into mtural and merat. By natural perfeftions 

pre meant fuch ae itece(farily refult from tiie tiaf:ire 

snd conJiilulioH of any bein^ -, and, thus, the di- 

•vine underjiattfiitig and the mvitte power are called 

natural perfttVma ui God- By moral perfeftions 

jjrc meant fuch as refult from the wiV/ or choiceQt' 

^^rv^ being 1 jyid, thus, the drdnc ^jfdom an^l tbe« 
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divine goodnefs are called the moral perfectlmoi^ 
Deity ; becaufe thcfe do not refult neceffarily from 
his nature, but depend upon his will. That is, 
God is perfeftly wife aijd goody as, or becaufe he 
cbufes always to a£t a wife and a good part. S& 
that to fay, nothing is perfeft, but what is nectfr 
farily fo, is to deftroy all moral perfeftions. If it 
Ihould be faid that Qod is necejarily wife znd good. 
I anfwer^ that whatever pcrfedion refults natural- 
fyy and neceffarily^ from the conftitutipn of any 
being, that is not a morale but only a natural^' 
fedtion ; and, in this cafe, wifdoni and goodnefs, 
are not the wifdom and goodnefs of a perfon^ but 
of z, confiitutionj if I may fo fpeak, arid may as 
properly be afcribed to ^ clocks when all its parts 
and movements are jfitly ac^ufted, to anfwera 
wife and a good purpofe. For tho' one is inteSir 
genty and the other unintelligent y and tho* intelli- 
gence is neceflary in one fubjeft, and not in the 
other, to anfwer the purpofes of each ; yet as 
motion, together with its direftians and regula- 
tions, refult neceffarily froni the conftitution of each 
fubjeft, indepeyident of the free choice or cleftion 
of cither \ therefore, they are not moraly norpef^ 
fonaly but naturaly and conjiitutional perfections in 
both ; tho', I think, when we afcribe wifdom and 
goodnefe to Gody we confider them of another 
kind, and more valuable, than when we afcribe 
wifdom and goodnefs to a clock. Upon the whole, 
I obferve, that as this argument is founded, for 
the moft part, on groundlefs principles^ fo to argue, 
from the degrees of perfecftion, to the truth of 
things, is very unfafe \ becaufe it may kad us in- 
,to error. Thus, it is moft evident, and, I pre- 
fume, it admits of no difpute, that an infalliblt 
judgment is more perfect than z, fallible judgment; 
'becaufe the former is ahfolutely fecure from error, 
whereas the latter is liable to it. Now, .to fay^ in 

till? 
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this cafe, that becaufe an infallible judgment is 
more perfect than 3. fallible ]\.\Ae,r[\tnt, therefore, 
man has an infallible judgmtnt, would be to draw a 
conclufion which is manifeft]jr/ii^, in fatft. Again, 
Fifthly, It is urged, in prejudice of liberty, that 
it is dejlructive of morality, and that it renders re- 
wards and punijhments ufelefs ; fteing liberty dc- 
ftroys the difference in things, and renders all ob- 
jefts and motives indifferent to the perfon, in which 
It rcfidcs. To which it is fufficient to anfwer, 
that this argument is founded upon a groundkfs 
prefumption, as I have fhewn above. Natural good 
and evil are pkafure and pain, or happinefs and 
mifery j moral good and evil arc the right or the 
wrong application of that power, which is lodged 
in every inieiligeni being, to introduce or commu- 
nicate pleafure and pain, or happinefs and mifery, 
as aforcfaid. And as things are thus dijlinct and 
different in themi'elves ; fo that difference is the 
ground and foundation of choice, and choice fup- 
pofes liberty. But, for the farther clearing of 
this point, I beg leave to obferve, that, when a 
lefs prefent good comes in competition with a 
greater that is future, thefe goods admit of a two- 
fold comparifon ; firjl, with refpeift to degree, one 
is lefs, and the other is greater ; fecondly, with re- 
fpefl: to time, one is prefent, and the other future : 
Now, let a man chufe either of thefe, upon the 
principles of liberty, thefe objefts are not indiffe- 
rent to him, neither does he chufe, at a venture, 
as the prefent argument fuppofes ; but, on the 
contrary, it is the difference in thofe goods, in one 
or other of the forementioned cot^arifoni, which is 
the ground and foundation of his choice, in cither 
cafe. As to re'.vards and punijhments, I have elfi:- 
whcre Ihewn, what is the ground and foundation 
of them, in my fonncr Refeaions on Natural Li-^ 
berty, tu v.hit:h I refer Jny reader. Again, 

T 3 SK'.f)(-js 
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Sixthly^ It is urged in prejudice of Uhtrty\^ thafi 
ds man is a creature capable oi pleafure and^irl 
fo he cannot but dejire thofe things he judg^ 
will promote his pleafure> or remove his pain, ztA 
be aiDerfe to whatever tends to the contrary^. And 
as his defire is thus necejfarily excited 5 fo he can- 
not but w;7/, or ;////, the ading agreeably tO'Ws 
greater decree of either of thefe. And that this is 
the truth of the cafe is inferred from hence^ ttfz* 
it is judged as evident that thefe do follow bnc 
another, as that any other efFeft does, or Will fol* 
low its phifical caufe. Upon which I obfcrvei ' 
that ail pleiifurei confidertd as pleafufe, is the'M- 
inral object of d^ire\ and all paitty tonfidered as 
pain, is the natural object of averjion. And as plea- 
lure and pain admit of degrees^ fuch as greater^ 
^nd lefs ; fo defire and averfion admit of the like 
diftiniftion; And as pleafure or pain may be j&r^- 
fenty or at a d^ftance s fo defire and averfion may 
be the produce of fome prefent affection^ or pqfftbn^ 
or the produce of yj/^^»2^;// ; and, thus, the lame 
thing may be the objeft of defire excited by fbme 
prefent affeftion, and yet be the objeft of averfion 
arifing from judgment j or it may be the objeft 
of averfion arifing from fome prefent paflion, and 
yet be the objed of defire arifing from judgment* 
Thus, a man's judgment may lead him to dffiri 
that bitter potion^ which his natural affection^ of 
paffion^ leads him to loath^ and be moft a^erfe to. 
And as affedion and judgment lead a man both 
to defire, and to be averfe to the fame thing \ that 
is, to like it, upon one account, and diflike it, on 
another \ fo action does not netejfarily follow either, 
but flows from a principle dijiinct and different from 
them both. For if defire arifing from either af- 
fetiicn^ QiTJudgmenty did neceflTarily move and dircdl 
the aftive faculty, then, action would, in every in^- 
JlancC^ follow the one, or, in every irj/lancej it would 

follow 
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I cbc other ; but experience ftiews that this U 
'not the cafe ; bccaufe, in fome inftances, aftioiLi 
folJows fuch defires as are the produce o( appetiteA 
OTfiJficlsoBfZnd, in others, it follows fuchdefires au 
are liic produce of rea/on or judgment, when thefe ^ 
-,' come in competition. So that, iho' deftre, m one | 
/ or other pf thofe views, does always precede ac- ' 
lion 1 yet it does not, in either cafe, mecejfarily de-J 
termine the a;5tive faculty, it being a matter od 
free choice to a man, which of them Ihall be thcl 
^ound or reqfon oi action to him. And, there- 
fore, tho' p-e/eni pkafure naturally excites the af- 
feAion of de^re, and prefent patn^ or the pain 
which is immediately in view, naturally excites . 
the affeftion, or palfion, which we call overman j ] 
yet experience Ihews, that fuitable ai5Uon does not 
ncceffarily follow cither of thcle ; becaufe a man 
can deff^ himfclf the prefent enjoyment of the moft 
fkafing, in point of alFcftion, and thereby the 
moft deftrahle objedt, and he can chiife the moft 
acute, and thereby the pain which nature is moft 
averfe to. And when livo goods come in compe- 
tition, a greater, and a lefs j or when two evils 
likewifc come in competition, tho' a man cannot 1 
judge of thefe otherwife, than as the cafe appears ' 
to hisundcrftanding; yetfuitable W(//(»g^, or»;V/r«f, 
docs not necelfarily follow ; becaufe experience 
Ihews, that, in fome inftances, men act agreeably 
to their judgment, and in others, they act agiii>^ it. 
Thus, the drunkard, as I obferved above, will 
iometimes gratify his dcfire of liquor, tho' he is 
reminded of, and convinced, at the time, that it 
will draw on him fuch diforder and pain, as will be 
much more than an equivalent to the pleafure he 
taftcs from his prefent enjoyment i and this, I 
think, is acting againj judgment. Again, there 
is no man who believes a future Jfate ol rewards 

Kd punifliments, but dcrfircs to be i'uppji in aiio- 
T 4 iher 
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Ihcr worldy and wfio, in point of judgment^ prefe: 
and defircs the eternal happinefs of another worlc 
before all the pleafures he is capable of enjoying 
in this ; and tliis^, I think, is the grcateft degree 
of dejire aridng from judgment ; bccaufe there H 
no defirable objeft, in point of judgment^ which 
is equal to it ; and yet there are many peffon^ 
who, Upton the view of a prefent enjoyment, will 
hazard the happinefs of another world, for the 
fake of a fliort-lived pleafure here, arid, when tte 
enjoyment is over, their fooliih choice gii^eS them 
great remorfe and Ufieajtnefs of mind. If it fttould 
be faid, that, in fuch inl(ances, the defire arifing 
frprii affeftion was ftronger than that ariling fixnn 
judgment, and that this was the hatural and ne- 
ceflary ground of fuch a choice. I anfwer^ That 
defires arifing from appetite, or affeftiofn, and dc- 
fires arifing from judgment, are not greater^ or kfSi 
with refpcft to each other*, becaufe there is rtot any 
thing in nature to be the foundation of fuch a dif- 
tinftion, thby not being capable of being compa- 
red ; fo that what is urged is of ho force. If itfhoukl 
be faid, that defires arifing from ^fftftion are, in 
their kind, flrong, and have a greater influence 
lipon the aftive faculty in man, than defires arifing 
from judgment. I anfwer^ If this were the cafe, 
then, when afFeftion and judgment come in com- 
petitioHy adiion would always follow affeSifm i 
whereai experience Ihews the contrary ; feeing, 
in tnany inftance^, meh cmtroul their afie6tions, 
and aft agreeably to their reafon. Upon the whole, 
I think, it appears that the greater degree of de- 
fire, or averfion, does ncit necejfarily determine the 
aftive faculty, as is here fuppofed. Again; 
, Seventhly^ It is thought that there is a difference 
jSetwixt coyjjlitution^ and the motives to aftion ari- 
fing frorti it ; and thefe are confidered, as two dif- 
tJnS: principles or excitements to adion in man. 

That 
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that Is, if I underftahd the cafe aright, there is 
k difference betwixt «a/4», coufidercd as a part of^^ 
the imnan coujiitution, and a motive arifing from rea^^^^ 
fsH; and iikewife betwixt appetite, ovaffeHien, coivt^^f 
lidered> as a part of that cciiftitutioH, and a nwiivt^^^ 
ariUng from appetite, and each of thefe are confi- 
dercd, as excitements to aftions diflinft from each 
^rther. And that, when man docs not ad ugreea- ^^ 
H|^ to his greater degree of defire, or ayerlioiit^^H 
^Kriiecher thefe are the produce of afiedion, or judg^^^f 
■talent, it is becaufe he is JieceJJ'arily determined, from^^B 



lentj it is becaufe he is JieceJJariiy determined, from 
his £6TiJlitiition , to aft otherwife. 

Upon which I obferve, that this eliJlincliGH 
no foundation in nature. For what Is underftand-, 
ing or reafon , as a part of the human conflitutioi 
but a (apadty of difcerning the Jitnefs or vnfiljuj 
of an adion ? and what is a motive from reafon^ 
" t an invitation to ai5t, or not to adt, confenant to 

,t fiinefs or unfitnefs, arifing from the exercife 
af our difcerning facuky, as atbrefaid ? So that a 
motive from reafon is not a principle or foundati- 
on of aftion^ diftinft from our reafoning facultjr, 
but flows from the exercife of it. And what is 
vffection, or appetite, when confidered as a part of 
the human conjiiiution, but a capacity or difpofition 
to tafte fome lenfual pleafure; and what is a motive 
cm appetite, but an exertian ot that diipofition, 

defiring to tafte fuch pleafure; which defire is 

invitation to enjoyment ; fo that here is a dif- 
linction, without a differeme. It is true, a parti- 
cular conftitution may tafte more intenfe pleafure 
from one fenfual enjoyment than from another, 
and that will afford a motive or reafon tor prefer' 
ring in our choice that particular kind of enjoyment 
to any other, when thefe come in competition i 
but, in this cafe, their is no difference betwixt 
xonjlittitioji, and the wo/JDW arifing from it, neither 
idocs conftitutioa ntccjfarily determine the ai'Hvc 
i'acultf^ ' 
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faculty; becaufe wc not only cMj but do, inlbntf 
inftances, centroul it in all its branches. That is, a( 
fomc times, wc deny ourlelves that pleafure which 
our natural appetite leads us moft ftrongly to de» 
fire ; and, in other inftances, we gratify our ap- 
petite, in oppofition to our reafon. Again, 

Eighthly y There is a diftinftion n^ade betwixt 
men of weak znd ftrtmg reafon^ and likewife betwixt 
men of weak and ftrong appetites \ and men arc 
fuppofed to be necejfarify determined to ad:, or not 
to aft, as either of thefe are firoTiger or weaker in 
them. Upon which I ohfervc, that if by this 
be meant, that fome men are naturally better qua* 
Ufied to difcem and ju^e of the fitnefs or unfitaefi 
of an adion, than others ; and this makes men to 
l)e of ftrong or of weak reafon ; then, I fay that 
-where the fitnefs or unfitnefs of an aftion is wtt 
difcemedy there a motive from reafon does not take 
place ; and, confequently, fuch an inftancc does 
not come into the jprefent queftion; and if the fit- 
nefs or unfitnefs ofan action is difcerned^ then, rea- 
fon is not (Ironger, or weaker, but is the fame in 
every man j^ viz. it difcerns the fitnefs or unfitnefs 
of the a6lion, and that it is more or lefs fo ; and 
this is difcerned by every man; and there is not.more 
or lefs difcerned by any man. And, in this view 
of the cafe, the forementioned diftindion does not 
anfwer any purpofe. But if by ftrong or weak rea- 
fon, be meant men's making, or not making rea- 
fon the general rule and meafure of their actions, 
fo that men oi ftrong reafon are thofc who generally 
aft agreeable to reafon, and thereby controul their 
appetites and paffions more eafily, and with lefs 
rcluftancy ; and men oi ftrong appetites are fuch 
z% generally follow what their »^/«r^//K appetites lead 
them to defire, and thereby thofe appetites are re- 
ftrained with greater reluftancy ; then, I fay, that 
to be oi ftrong or of weak reafon, 6f f . is a matter 

of 
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■ ftf^r^f choice to every man; bccaufc he may make 
ti:her rcalbn, or appetite, the rule of aitlion to 
liimfelf, ashepleafcs. So that neither real'on, nor 
appetite, let them be confidered in what way (be- 
ver, neceflarily detelmine men to aft, as is here 
Tappofed. Again, 

Nhttbly, It is urged that man is under a ne- 
ccfiity to aft, if he is infiuenced by any motive 
whatever, provided fome eipsal or greater motive 
dtJth not hinder, and experience is urged, as proof, 
in the prelcnt cafe. Upon which I obfcrve, that 
motives, arifing from xhcfame branch of the confti- 
tution, may ht greater^ or /<?/}; but motives, which 
arifefrom different branches oi tht conftitution, ad- 
mit of wo comparifon. As thus, my dejire to drink 
may be greater, or Icfs, as the liquor is more or 
lefs dcfirable, or as my thirftinefs is greater or 
Jcfs, which excites that defire ; and the reajona- 
hlenefs or unreafonabkmfs of my gratifying that de- 
fiit may be greater, or lefs, in proportion to the 
greater or lefs good, or evil, I may fuftain there- 
by ; but if rtafon and appetite come in competition^ 
it is not the greater or lefs motive, with refpedt to 
thefe, hut i freedom oi eli^Uon which is the foun- 
dation ofadbionjWith refpeift to either. For thd' 
tnolives from appetites may be ftronger, or weakei*, 
ai I obferved, when compared with each other, 
and tho' motives from reafon may admit of the 
like diftinftion, yec a motive from appetite and a ' 
motive from rfa/os cannot \xgreatar, or lefs ^ with 
relpeft to each other, becaiife there is not znyfoun^ 
dation in nature for fuch a diftinftion. And, 
therefore, when men judge rliat a }jcrlbn is under a 
Yeceffity to adt from any motive whatever, if fome 
equal or greater motive doth not hinder, becaufe» 
they think, they experience this to be their cafei 
ell that they ex[)erience, I think, is only this; r/z, 

Kai Willi rcipeit to action, fon^tiims thev fulloi 
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their reafanj and fotnetinm their appetite, when U 
is a matter of free choice to them, which of theie 
they will follow. And whichfpever of thefe thy 
do follow^ that is, whichfoever of thefe is to then} 
the ground or reafon of adtion, that, in that;in(tanoe, 
they call tht. Jlrongeft motive; and the motive 
w^ofe perfuafive influence they rejea^ that, in this 
in&ance they call the weakeft \ the determination 
itfelf being the only ground of that diitindion. 

Thefe few points I have here taken notice of» 
becaufe I would remove every difficulty which the 
principle of liberty^ and which, I think, is th? 
truth of the cafe, may be fuppofed to be incumbered 
with. I will conclude with recpmimending one 
thing to my reader^s confideration *, iji%. if aSlion 
in man, allowing the expre^ion to be the produce 
of necefftiy ; then, felf-confcioufnefs of the good^ or 
tpily of our adions is a grofs delufidn \ becaufe it 
was not in a man's power to have done ofherwife 
th^n he did ; and the pleafure^ or unha'^inefs^ which 
naturally flows from fuch a confcioufnefs, is, in 
reafon^ groundlefs. But, I think, the principle of 
fclf-conlcioufnefs, of the good, or evil, of our 
anions, which naturally introduces happinefs, or 
iinhappinefs, as aforefaid, is natural^ and a part 
of the human conftitution ; and if this be the cafe 
as, I think, it is, then, furely, it will be allowed^ 
that the placing fuch a principle in the human 
confl:itution mufl: be wrongs becaufe it is an unrea- 
Jinalle introduction to milery : and, if fo, then, 
I think, it will be difficult to accoiint for fuch 
wrong condud in God, that is, for his. placing 
fuch a principle of felf-confcioufnefs in man which 
in reafon y ought not to be in him, whether we 
conflder actiou in ijOiU ^s the produce of liber tyy ' 

If 
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If it fhould belaid, that tho' the p!eafure and 
uneafinds, which naturally flow from 2 confciouC- 
nefsof the good, or evil, of our aftions, arc, in 
reality-, grotittdkfi -, yet this anfwers a. good purpo/e, 
by leading men to the praftifmg the like good ani- 
ons, and preveijting them from praftiling the lijc^ 
evil ones, and, theretore, fuch a confcioufnels was 
righly placed in human nature. I enfiver. The 
remorfe and uneafinefs of mind, which flows from 
the confcioufnefs ot having done a, bad nf.'aony \i 
very often the immediate attendant of thofe adtionsi 
which are the grounds of it 1 and tho' thofe bitter 
reflcftions will, u^on fo»ie oaafwns, return upon a 
man; yet it is fcldom, when he is in the pey-fait 
of any enjoyment, but rather, when thole perfuiis 
are ever, and he is taking a rcvirj; of them, or 
when under fome/T^'i^yow, or at the apprehenfion of 
death, and at fuch times as not to anfwcr the pur- 
pofes of rejlralnt to him. So that the confciouf- 
nefs of having done a bad aftion is not onV/grounJ- 
iefi in itlelf, but it is an unreafonable introduiftion to 
iflffery, fuppofing a£tion in man to be the produce 
of mcejfity. 
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T R A C T XXIX. 



THE 

GLORT of CHRISfi 

OR. 

ADifcourfe upon thofe Words, as they 
are in St. PauPs fecond Epiftle to the 
Corinthians^ Chap. viij. Verfe 23* 
Wherein is fliewn, That the C6rji5^ 
an Salvation is the only proper Expe- 
dient to take away Divine Difplea-* 
fure, and to render Men truly ac- 
ceptable and welUpleaiing to God^ 
Hnrnbly offer'd to the Conjfiderati-^ 
on of the Modern Deijls, 

IT will be neecjiefs for me to enquire, who was 
the author of this epijile^ and to whom it wag 
fent ? This being fpecified in the title ; namely^ 
that it was wrote by the Apojik St. Paul^ an4 
was diredled to the Corinthians \ that is, to the 
Chrijiians at Corinth^ an antient city in Greece. Nei-r 
ther fhall I, at prefent, concern myfelf to enquire 
into the ful^jeSl of this epiftle, any farther than to 
cbferve, that as the ChriftianSy at that tijiie in Ju^ 
deaj were driven into great ftreights and difficuK 
ties, thro' the violent perfecutions which the yew% 
ftirr'd up againft thcjn -, fo St. Paul^ who fympa«» 
thi5:*d with them in their ^fflii^ions, did all be 
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iuld to render their burden as eafy to thpm as pof- 
Bly. And, accordingly, he took care to acquaint 
the feveral churches, which were under his infpec- 
tion, with the afRifted ftateof their brethren in 
fudea ; and cail'd upon them to raife contrabiitions 
for their relief. And thus, he addrcfs'd himfelf 
to the Corinlhians, provoking them by the exam- 
ple of the great leberality of their neighbours, 
the Macedonians ; and ftirring them up, by many 
other arguments, to a chearful and a generous 
diftribution of their chanty. Upon this occafion. 
he likewife fent Titus and others to Corinth, to col- 
left and receive their contributions ; men who had 
devoted themfelves to promote the common tran- 
^uility, and, therefore, were highly worthy of fuch 
a trult. And, as i: was very natural and proper 
for the Corinthians to enquire, tabo or ivbai the per- 
Ibns were, by whofe hand they fliould fend this 
gift? lb St Paul took care to latisfy them in this 
particular, by giving them a charafter, in tlio 
verft of which the text is a part. 

Whether an^ do enquire of Titus, he is wy parinsr and 
fiUew-belper concerning you : or our brethren be enquired 
tf, they are the mefj'enger 5 of the churches ««i^thegloi'y 
ofChrift. As much as if he had faid, if any afk 
the charafter of Titus, I prefume, this will fatisty 
he is my partner in the labours and fufferirtgs of the 
gofpsl. and affiftcd me much in my travels and 
preaching to the Cmiiks. Or, if our Irctbren, 
whom 1 have fi^nt with him, beenquir'd of, they 
are perfons of fuch reputation, and whofe charac- 
ter and conduit are lb well approv'd of' by the 
churches, that they have confticuced them their 
iiteffengers. Yea, they are fuch, upon whom the 
gofpel has had its genuine effeEl, and who rcfled: 
back great hor.mr upon its author : they are the 
glory of Chrill:. As rhefucrefs of any undertak- 
ing crciy«j the aucmpr, and gives ^f/ery to the tt/t- 
H ■ lierlckcr 
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der takers and as every performance brin^ mon 
or lefs glory to the pcrrormcr, as it more or m 
anfwers the defign : fo Chrift received much glcrj 
from the brethren whom jSt, Paul ttnt to CarinHiii' 
afmuch as the purpofes of his miniftry were an* 
fwer*d upon them. The gofpel of Chrift l^zi 
made fuch an imprelTion upon their minds, as that 
they could willingly forego their own eafe^ pleafurty 
and profit^ when their labour and feryicc became 
pfeful and neceflary to the ccmmon good^ And, 
accordingly, they topic upon them that long, la: 
borious, and hazardpu? work, of gpinjg from 
place to place, in the provinces of Greece^ to colled 
the churches contributions, for relieving their diff 
trefled brethren under perfecution, and to carry 
what they had thus collefted to Palejiine. This I 
call a lono;, labQriops, and hazardous undert^k- 
ing ; whether they travelled from Greece to Judea^ 
by |and^ or by fea. And, thus, thefe brethren gave 
a nobje inftance of the blcfledeffeds of the gofpel of 
Chrift, when it is received as it ought to bp V and^ 
thus, Chrift rcceiv'd much glory from thepi. They 
were the glory of Chrift. I'his is the charafter St/ 
Paulg\vQ% of the perfons referred to, which certain- 
ly render'd them worthy of that truft, he defir'd 
the Ccrinthians might rep.ofe in them. Having 
ihewn the occafion^ and given thtfenfe of the text; 
two things naturally ofter themfclves to be con- 
fider'd, viz. firft^ What was the grand purpofe of 
Chrift's miffion? And, fecondly^ how the means he 
ufed were adapted to anfwer that defign .? Thefe 
two points being difcurs'd, from hence it will ear 
fily and evidently appear, in the third place ^ What 
it is to glorify Chrift, and who they are' that ii^ 
Reality do fo. Again, 

Firft^ I am to confider, JVhat was the grand pur- 
pofe of Chriji's miffion? And, here, if we exa- 
mine thofe facred records, which relate to his per- 
son 






(tiif'^miftry, and which alone are capable of 
wing us fatisfaiftion in the prefcnt cafe j we (hail 
[d, diat the great end which Chrift had to pro- 
nite, and lor which he was lent into this world, 
Lf to take azvay divine difpksfure, and to render 
n acceptable and well-pleajing to Cod. Thus, it 
was prophefied of him, Ifaiah xiix. 6. That he 
Jhsuld be given far light to the Gentiles ; and that 
hejhould he for falvation unto the ends of the earthy 
Adts xiii. 47. Th.m,Zachariab rejoiced at the birth 
of John the Baptifl, becaufe he was to be the Pro- 
phet of the Higheft, who was to give (he knowledge of 
falvalion to his people by the remlffion of their fins^ Liike 
i. 77. Thus, the angct, at Chrift's birth, faluteth 
the fhepherds with this joyiui acclamation ; Fear 
net ; for behold, I bring you govd tidings of great joy 
which fhall be to all people. For unto ym is bom 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Chrifi the Lord, Luke ii. 10, 11, And, thus, 
Chrift declar'd concerning himlcif, that he was 
£ome to fave that which was loft, as in Matt, xviii, 
11. And that he-iSas come, not ^c deftroy mens lives, 
but to fave them, as in iMke ix. 5, 6. And thai he 
came to feek. and to fave that which was loft, Luke 
xix. 10. And that he came not to judge the world, 
but to fave it, John xii. 47. And, thus, by way of 
eminence, Chrift is call'd a Saviour, and the Sa- 
viour, and the like, ASls v. 30, 31. Chap. xiii. 23. 
Phil, iii. 20. 1 Tim. i. 10. Tit. i. 4. i John iv. 14. I 
Thus, again, Chrift's gofpel is cail'd fatvati&Uy 
Afts xiii. 26. Chap, xxviii. 28. Rom. i. 16. Eph. 
!. i^. In Ihort, Chrift's gofpel is call'd the mini- 
ftry of reconciliation ; and he is faid to reconcile us 
to God, 2 Cor. V. 18, 19. And all things are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himfelf by Jefus 
Chrift ; and hath committed unto us the miniftry of 
reconciliation, to -wit, that God was, in Chrift, re- 
conciling the world unto himfelf, not imputing their 
Vol. II. U trefpajfet 
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to which all his afkions (hould be principally iu 
refted. And when man carefully purfues the 
great end of his creation, by rendering himfelf an 
agreeable and ufeful creature v then, of courfe, he 
renders himfelf agreeable and lovely in the eyes of 
his Maker. And, on the other fide, when he 
oppofes this end, and fets himlelf as a bar to the 
common felicity, he muft lay a juft foundation foF 
divine difpleafure. I fhall not take upon me to 
Ihew, how many ways, and in what inflancesy men 
are injurious to the common-wealth ; it being fuf- 
licient to my prefent purpofe, to obferve, that 
when men covet6ufly purfue their own pleafures 
and defires,^ when they are injurious to others, 
and obftruft the common felicity ; they, then, in 
the nature of the thing, become the proper objeS^ 
of God's difpleafure* Surely, nothing can be 
more provoking to fuch a wife and good Being as 
God is, than for a moral agent, defignM and con- 
ftituted to promote a common happinefsj for 
fuch an one to kick againft his Maker, by dif- 
appointing his gracious purpofes, and by intro- 
ducing that mifery into being, which he was de- 
fign'd to prevent. And yet this is the cafe of 
every wicked man, who, by his difagreeable and 
unfocial temper and conduft^ obftru^s the com- 
mon felicity. Havings thus, difcover'd the dif- 
eafes, by Ihewing, What it is^ in the nature of the 
thing, which renders men the fuitable and proper oh- 
je5is of divine difpleafure ? I, now, proceed to the 
remedy ; namely, to Ihew,^ How the means, Chrifi 
made ufe of, become a proper expedient, to take awcy 
that difpleafure, and to reconcile Jinners to God. And 
this I Ihall do, both negatively and pofitivcly ; 
negatively, how Chrift did not do it, and, pofitivclyy 
bow he did do it. And, 

Firji, I am to fliew, how Chrift did not do it , 
namely, frjly he did not reconcile fmners unto 

God, 



Cod, fy aSiing in them, and thereby dep-cying their 
t^ency. SurcJy, nothing can be more romaatick 
and wild, dian what has enter'd into the heads of 
fome Chriftians, viz. that Chrifl: favcs them, by 
ai^ng in them, and thereby adting for them. 
Chrift is fuppos'd to take pofleflion of the finner, 
as the devil heretofore was fuppos'd to take pof- 
fcflion of fome men ■, polTe/Ting them, by making 
life of their faculties, and adting in them. And, 
thus, Chrift, as they imagine, makes ufc of the fa- 
culties of finners ; he under/lands, and w/7/f, and 
fi£is in them, and thereby he underjiands, and wilhy 
and aits for them ; they, as they think, having no 
ability, fince the fall, to underftand, will, craft 
any thing that is good, in, or for themfelves. I 
fay, Chrift did not take this method to fave man- 
kind, by deftroying their agency, and afting in 
them i but, on die contrary, he confider'd man, 
as a moral agent, and treated with him, as Inch, in 
order to his falvation, as I Ihall Ihcw in its due 
place. Neither, if Chrift had taken fuch a me- 
thod, would it have been effeftual to that end. 
As will appear, if we confider, that as man, in 
his natural conftitution, is a moral agent, which 
renders him an accountable creature ; ib it is the 
right or the wrong ufe of his agency, and that only, 
which, in the nature of the thing, can render him 
agreeable or djfpleafing to his Maker, And, 
therefore, to fuppofe that God is either pleafed or 
difplcafed with one agent, for what was done in 
him by the will and agency of another, is moft 
ridiculous and abfurd ; fo that whatever may be 
the fenfe of thofe places in holy writ, which fpeak 
of the Spirit of Chrijl, the grace ofCbriJi, or the 
like ; they cannot pofiibly fignify the aB of Chriji 
\si man, as above explained. And as the fore- 
mentioned opinion is exceedingly extravagant in 
itJilf, fo it is moft pernicious to mankind ; becaufc 

Us 



it difpofes the (inner to go on in his folly, and 
%o neglect hi3 repentance and reformation ; he, as 
he imagines, having no power in himfeJF to per- 
form what is good, and, therefore, he muft wait, 
'till Chift performs that work in him. Ag^ 

Secondly y Chrift did not faVe finners, abfolutely 
and unconditionally, by any all of obedience to his 
Father's will, nor by any a^Si oi fuffermg. If he 
^ad lived a thoufand years, and had fuffered a thm* 
fand deaths^ and had felt a thoufand times morft 
pain and mifery, in every death, than the pain and 
mifery he underwent ; this might have rendered 
himj in his own ferfon^ fo much the more dear 
land valuable to his Father ; but it could not alter 
the cafe, with refpcdt to God's favour, to any 
other perfon^ whilft that perfon obftinately con- 
tinues in his fins, and thereby continues the pro* 
per objed: of God's difpleafure. Every finner is 
is as much, . and as truly, a finner, and as much^ 
and as truly, the objedt of God's difpleafure, on 
the account of his fins, whilft he continues in 
them, without repentance, after the obedience and 
fufferings of Chrift, as before them ; and, there^ 
fore, tho' thefe are highly fubfervient to man's fal- 
vation, yet they are not, abfolutely and uncondi* 
Vionally, the ground and reafon of God's mercy 
and loving-kindnefs to mankind. 

Thirdly, Chrift did not reconcile finners unto 
God, by laying down a fet of principles^ and making 
wens affent to, or diffent from them, the ground of 
Code's favour, or difpleafure. If this had been the 
cafe, th^n, indeed, there would have been fome 
fliow of reafon, for infifting, as the Church of 
Rome dpeS) that there is an abfohte neceffuy of an 
infallible judge, to determine in matters of faith^ 
and to guard and fecure men from all dangerous 
errors ; tho' even this would not afford the fha- 
dow of a proof, that the Bif^op of. Rome isi that 

infallible 
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lUible judge. But this is not the cafe. Faith 
'infidelity, with regard to any fiibjeit, can be 
larthcr valuable-, or defpifabk, than a« they are, 
» they are not, the proper rcfuk of chat evi- 
t, or the want of it, upon which each of 
i is grounded. And, even then, thefe can- 
, in the nature of the thing, be the ground 
fvine favour, or difpleafure j becaufe they art 
the fubjedts of our free choice. If we fee 
, the conclufion jujlly follows from the pre- 
i; or if we judge the contrary ■> in this cafe, 
re fo far pafTive, as that, if we attend to the 
ft, we cannot poflibly think and judge other- 
of it than we do ; and, thereibre, it is moft 
■d and ridiculous, to fuppofe that God will 
his favour lo one, for feeing what he could 
•ut fee ; or his difpleafure to another, for not 
5 what he could not fee. And tho' the abfur- 
f this appears, at firft view, yet it has en- 
jinto the fchemes of a multitude of ChrifH- 
Each church has its creed or fet of princi- 
ifrhich* are fet up, as thzjiandardof chrlfllanityi 
nen's aflent to, or diflentfrom them, is made 
found of divine favour, or difpleafure. And 
Sn's underftandings have been thus mided ; 
'has been of the moft falal confequence to 
^nd, inafmuch as it hath laid a foundation 
lat angry and bitter zeal, by which Chrifti-r 
liave perfecuted and dejlrtyed one another, 

Sfr/^, Chrift did not reconcile linners unto 
by conftilulhig a particular fociety^ or body of 
fittd making communion with them the ground of 
^favQUTt and feparation from the ground of 
difpleafkre. I have already fhewn, that man 
)cial creature, and that the great end which' 
htended he Jhould be in purfuit of, andto' 
all his adions fliould be principally df- 
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reded, is the common felicity. So that the ont^th 
ciety^ into which man, by tuiturey is entcr'd, is the 
cne common-wealth of mankind. And tho* the body 
of mankind is divided into nations, kingfioms, 
families, cities, villages, trades, and the Jike ; and 
each of thefe may be faid to be particular focie- 
ties, who have their different interefts ; yet they 
are particular^ not in oppofition to, but only as 
farts and branches of the one great fociety, or 
common-wealth of mankind. And, therefore, a 
particular fociety, in the prefent cafe, muft be 
fuch as we are not, by nature, enter'd into. That 
is, the ground of our aflbciation does not arifc 
from our being men ; and the end of it is fome - 
thing different from the common felicity. Now, 
as we are not the better by being barely in commu- 
nion with fuch particular focietics •, and as we are 
not the worfcj by being barely in a ftate of fepa- 
ration from them ; fo communion, or feparation, 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, be the ground 
of divine favour, or difpleafure. But tho' this is 
evidently the cafe •, yet we fee what fad work is 
made in the world upon the account of it. When 
men confider each other as Hereticks^ in point of 
opinion, or as Schifmaticks^ in point of commu- 
nion ; then they unchrijlian^ yea, unman themfelves, 
by exerting a blind and bitter zeal, in affli£iing 
and grieving one another. And, thus, chriftianity 
is deftroyedy under a fhow of maintaining it. Again, 
Fifthly and lafily^ Chrift did not reconcile fin- 
ners unto God, by appointing a fet of ceremonies, 
and making the ufe, or the negle£l of thefe, the ground 
cf divine favour, or difpleafure. A ceremony is an 
external word, or aftion, which is made to fignify 
whatever the inflitutor, or the ufer, pleafes. And 
as the ufe of a ceremony has no intrinfick or 
moral goodnefs in it -, nor the negleft of it any mo- 
ral evil, any otherwife than as there is good, or 
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tvil, intended by the agent, or good, or evil, con- 
fequent upon it i lb barely the ufe or negkSl of 
thtfe cannot, in the nature of the thing, render 
men more or lefs the proper cl/jeSs of God's fa- 
vour, or difpleafure. And this leads me, 

Secondly and pofitively, to Ihew, How Chrijt did 
reconcile fmnen unto God^ and how the means^ be 
mde ufe of^ were adapted to aafwer that dejign. I 
have already oblerv'd, that man is a moral agent, 
that is, he is a creature endow'd with a facuhy of 
underflanding, which qualiiies him to fee the na- 
ture, the circumftances, and the confequences of 
his aitions, and thereby to judge of their moral 
£tnefs, orunfitnefs. And he has a power, or is 
at liberty, to direft and govern his a^ons, as his 

\ judgment Ihall direfl. And as man is a moral 
agent ; fo Chrift treats with him as fuch, in order 
to his falvation, by applying to his mderjlanding 
in the manner following. Namely^ 

Firjl, In calling finners to repentance and 
iimendment of life i and in urging the abfoluie 
necefljty of that repentance, in order to their fal- 
vation. Secondly, In laying down the law of love, 
as the rule and meafurc of men's duty > requiring 
them to conduift their lives, that is to fay, their , 

tempers and aftions, by this law j and afluring 
them, that, if they do lb, they will be approved ' 

and accepted of God, And, thirdly, by inform- 
ing mankind, that when they have afted dicir 
pan in life, and are gone off the ftage of aftion, 
God will call them to an account for their con - 
duft, and will finally acquit, or comdcmn them, 
as they have, or have not, repented and amend- 
ed their ways, and as they have, or have not, fub- 
mitted themfelvcs, and govern'd their tempers 
and aitions, by the law of love, as aforefaid. 
This, then, is the way and method which Chrift ■ 

Houde ufe of to fave finners, liz. to change thtm ^^^k 
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the whole law in the afErmative, If there be aipf 
' 4ft her . commandment^ it is hriefly comprehended in Ms ' 
fayingy namely^ Thou Jhalt love thy neighbour as tbj- 
felf. Love is the beginning, the end, and the 
pcrfedtion of the law ; or, as the Apoftic exprcflcs 
it, it is the fulfilling of the law. And as Chrift 
proposed and required our fubjedtion to this law 
of love i fo he reprefents it under different cha- 
rafters. He calls it, The great commandment, 
The old commandment. The new commandment, 
His commandment. His Father^s commandment, 
and the like ; that fo, if poflible, he might en- 
gage us in the love and praftice of it. He like- 
wife makes our fubmiflion to this law the only 
ground and mark of our difciplefhip to him : Hertlrj^ 
faith he, fhall all men know that ye are my difcifles^ 
if ye have love one to another. So that the living a 
life of love, a life fpent in doing good to all 
around us, and in contributing to the common 
tranquillity all we can, is what Chrift proposed 
and recommended, as the only and the fure way 
to God's favour. Again, 

Thirdly and lajily^ Chrift apply 'd himfelf to 
man, as a moral agent, in order to his falvation, 
by informing and ajfuring him^ that when he has 
atlcd his part in life^ and is gone off the Jlage of 
atiion^ God will call him to an account for his cen- 
dull^ and will finally acquit^ or condemn him, as he 
has, or has not, repented and amended his waySy and 
as he has, or has not fubjnitted himjelf and direffed 
his temper and anions by the law of love, as aforefaid. 
Chrift affures us, that, after the diffolution of the 

Erefent ftate of things, the body of mankind fhall 
e fummon'd to appear in judgment \ and that, 
as he is conftituted to be their Judge, fo he fhall 
j'eparate the righteous from the wicked, as a fhcp- 
Iverd feparates the fheep from the goats -, and he 
fhall place the righteous on his right-hand, as a 

token 
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token of favour, and the wicked on his left. In 
token of difpleafure. Then he fhal! fay to thofc 
on his right-hand. Come ye bkffed children of my 
father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world. Ye have flicwn your- 
felves to be my tFue Difciples, in that you have 
conducted yourfelvcs by the law of Jove ; for I 
was, in iny brethren of the common-wealth of 
manlcind, an hundred, and ye gave me meat ; tbirfiy:, 
and ye gave t»e drink ; naked, and ye cloathed me ; / 
was fick and in prifon, and ye came unto me. And 
then .{hall he fay to thofe on his left-hand Go ye 
turfed into everlafting fire, prepared for the devil end 
bis engtis : Ye were ufelefs and unprofitable to 
your fellow-creatures, in the place and age in 
which you lived ; for Iwas, in my needy mem- 
bers of human fociety, an hungred, and ye gave me 
m meat -, thirfiy, and ye gave me no drink ; naked, 
and ye clelhed me not ; J zvas Jick and in prifon, and 

ye vifitedme not And as the ruk of judging will 
be the law of love, and fentence will be given, ac- 
cording as men have, or have not, conduced their 
tempers and aftions by this law ; fo no plea will 
be admitted in the finncr's favour, where obedi- 
ence to that law has been wanting. In that day, 
"lith Chrift, ma>rf (hall fay unto me Lord, Lord, 
ave we not prophefied in thy name, and in tly name 

^.iffue cafi out devils, and in thy name done marry won- 
derful works : yfnd then will I fay unto them, depart 
from me, I know you not, ye workers ef iniquity. Thus, 
Chrift apply'd himfelt to men, as moral agents, 
in order to their falvation. And this was the 

^means he ufed to fave them by ; fo that, in ftrift- 

'nefs of fpeech, this, and this only, is tXKchriflian 
falvation. And tlie truth is, there is no other ex- 
pedient, but this, which could pofTibly be ef- 
feftual to that end. For as man is a moral 
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rectual to that end, ror as man is a moral agent^ I 

^feuid as he, by the abufc of his agency, in adtin^H^I 
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an unfocial part in the creationj has rendet'd hirtH 
fclf the proper objc6t of God's difpleafurc 5 fo, 
in the nature of the thing, nothing, but a change 
in man, by his ceafmg to do eri/j and by a right 
ufe of his agency in doi^ well^ can recommen4 
him to God's mercy and grace. The doing evil 
is the only foundation of God*s d\Jpleafure ; and, 
therefore, the ceafing to do evil, and doing the 
contrary, muft be the only proper expedient to take 
away that difpleafure, and to render men accep- 
table and well-pleafing to their ^aker. Whilft 
men continue in their fins, they mu(t, of courfe, 
continue the proper objects of God's dijlihe ; and 
when they fori'ake their fins, and return to their 
duty, afting a part iuitable to, and becoming their 
rational and manly nature, they muft, of courfe, 
become the proper objeds of his approbation and 
love ; the efted;ing which change is the way in 
which Chrift becomes a Saviour to mankind* Thus, 

Having ftiewn, in the firjl place^ What was the 
grand purpofe of Chrift's miffion, namely^ to take 
away divine difpleafure, and to render, men ac- 
ceptable and well-pleafing to God ; and having 
like wife fliewn, in the fecond plexc^ How the 
means Chrift made ufe of were proper expedients 
to anfwerthat dcfign, from hence, I think, it will 
evidently appear, 

Thirdly^ What it is to glorify Chrift^ and who they 
are that^ in reality^ do Jo, I have already obfer- 
v'd, that it is they/^r^<?/}of any undertaking, which 
crowns the attempt^ and gives glory to the underta- 
ker ; and that every performance brings more or 
lefs glory to the performer, as it more or lefs an- 
fwers the defign. And as Chrift came to fave fin- 
ners, by engaging them to turn from the evil of 
their ways, and to fubjeft their tempers and afti-. 
ons to the law of love ; fo, from hence, it will 
follow, that the only way in which Chrift is, or 

can 
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tan-be ghrijiidhy,us, as eur Savieur, is, 'to let the 
!*§«/ liavc its. due effcd, and-the purpoles of his 
mmfiry be anfwer'd upon iisj and then we lliall be 

like the brelhren whom St. Paat fent to Csriniby 
I'jz. we.lliaU be ^ he glory of Chrift. It is not the 
iki^ aur a[fmt to a colle^ion offpeculativc pro- 
pofitions-, t\ox s. Jlrong csnfdmce that Ch rift will 
lave US; nor the bcingWH/ei to afociety call'd by 
Chrift's name ; nor the conji^tnl attevdance upon a 
fet of ceremonial oblervances ; nor the being veify 
v&A .troit^Jme for Chrift, thereby difturbing the 
peace and quiet of the neighbourhood in which 
»e liwi Bpr tlie drinking bumfsri to the Chursh'j 
p^aityi t\\o' by the way the term Churchy in 
laoderft language, generally fignifies the Clergy, the 
Mthority and rights of the Church beirig no other 
than the authority and rights of the Clergy.; nor 
the ^iilmg asd grieving our fellow-creatures, up- 
on Chris's account, either becaufe they are not 
chriftians at all, or becaule they do. not come up 
to our ftandard oi chrillianity; J fay, it is notthefe, 
ror the zml and refentmmt that frequently fpring 
from them, which Chrift is ghrjfied by. Some of 
thefe minifter Jliame and reproach to the chriftian 
lime, but none of them minifter to Chrift's praife. 
Some of them refleft back great difhonour upon 
God and Chrift, with regard to their moral cha- 
rafter ; but none oi them add ito their praiii;, by 
fliewing them to be either wife or good. The 
true way to glorify Chrift is to refietl ferioufly upon 
thofe important truths, which I^e has pubhllied to 
the world, and to let thofe .truths have,tlieir;pro^fr 
infiumce upon our minds and lives; by changing us 
from difagreeabie and hurtftil, to agreeable and 
Ufeful members of Ibcicty ; and then we fliall add 
fnueb glory to Chrift our Lord, For as he under- 
took to five finners in this way ; fo when his end 
ii .thus anfwer'da then it is that Chrift is-glori^nd 

by 
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by us> Would we, then anfwer tlie charafter of 
true cbrijiiam, and would we bring muchgloryio 
Chrtjl, our Majler and Saviour ? let us reform our 
tempers and aClions. Let us correfl: every difor- 
derly, fclfifh, brutal, and inhuman appetite and 
paffion arid bring every thought into captivity to 
Chrill's law of love. Let us put on fuch a tem- 
per and behaviour, as will render us a bleffmg to 
all around US; by removing every uneafincfs and 
every impediment to their happinefs, and by con- 
tributing all we can to' their comfort and felicity. 
In a word. Let Chrift's golpel have its due cficft 
upon us, by makmg us, good men, and then Chrift 
will receive much glory from us ; we ihall htfix 
glary ofChrifi. If any do enquire of Titus, be is 
mf partner and feUots- helper concerning you \ eriflht 
brethnn be enquired ef, they are the tneffengeis ef tie 
ehurcbes, and The glory of Chrift. Thus, having 
gone thro' the Icveral points wliich naturally effer'd 
tJiemfelves to be confider'd, from the words of 
the text; I iliali only make a few Ihort remarb 
from the whole, and lb coclude. And, 

Firft, I obfcrve, that tho' the chrijlianfaholisit 
is fo clearly defcribed^ and fo evidently fet forth in 
the gofpel; yet not any thing has been mmtgwt' 
rally mijiaken. Men, yea, chriftians, have cholen 
any, yea, every other way to falvation, than the 
way which Chrift hath fhewn and recommended 
to them . They would rather that Chrift would fave 
them, by aifi}^ in thettty or by doing, or fufferini 
fcr them, or in any other way, than by his/B/Zflf 
it upon them, to •work out their own falvation., as fl- 
forefaid. But, alas ! none of thofe ways can poT- 
fibiy do it. For as their fin and folly, which is 
the ground of divine difpleafure, is the predull rf 
their eit-n will and agency ; fo nothing but fuch 
a repentance and reformation, which is the prodoft 
of their own will and agency alfo, can be the 




t and rea/on of God's mercy and loving- 
efi to them. Again, 
Indfy, I obferve, thac ProUjlanltfm is not i 
i juft ground ol* confidence, with regard to God's 
fivour. For tho* a man fcperates himielf I'rom the 
Church ot Rome, and joins in communion with a 
rerorm'd; yet if he retains a vile and diflagreeable 
temper and condiift, he will be vile and diflagree- 
able in the eyes of Godj his foremention'd refor- 
mation will not qualify him to receive that fen- 
tence, of, Come ye blejj'ed ckil4ten of n^ Father^ in- 
hcriS the kingdom prepared for yen, &c. nothing lefs 
than a mind and life of love, likethe mind and 
life of tliat heavenly Father, will qualify us for, 
and entitle us to fo great a blelTing. It is true, 
ProteJiaKts have cut of the abfurd principles, enor- 
mrtus claims, and fuperftitioiis praiftices of the 
Church of Rome ; and thus far they have a juft 
foundation for glorying; but, alas! this alone is 
but a Jliperficial reformation, which, it it pro- 
ceed no farther, will not avail any thing to fal- 
vation. This is like wafliingthe outfideof thecitp 
and platter, whilfl the infide, viz. our tempers 
and aftions, are full of rottcnnefs and all unclean- 
nels. "Would we then be inform'd in goodearntjl, 
and in fuch a manner as that it may be a proper 
foundation o^ glorying^ to us j let us take care that 
tb^gofpcl of Chrift may have its due effe£i, and 
diat the purpofes of Chrift's miniftry be anfwer'd 
upon us. Let us correct every difurderly appetite 
and paflion, and condui5t our tempers and actions 
by the law of love, and make our lives fubfervient 
to the common tclicity; and then we fliall be rc- 
form'd, indeed. Then we fhall anfwer our cha- 
racter, as reformed chrijlian -, yea, we fliall be The 
glory of Chriji. Again, 

Thirdly, I obferve, that fceplicks and infidi^li have 
DO J u/i foundiUioH for glorying over, nor infulcing 
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jjfiu-iltianity, as an ahfuj-d and an wireafonttl^k pro- • ^^A 
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pofal made to mankind ; becaufe chriftianity, of ■ 
that which may juftly and truly be called the M 
chriftian lalvation, is perf eftly free frofti all fucb I 
imputations^ being founded in the nature and rca* J 
fon of things. It is true, the fchemes of chriftians 1 
have been too often mix'd and compounded of I 
fome truCy ^nd fome abfurd and contradiSory propo^ \\ 
fitions •, and this has given too juft occafion to un- | 
l)elicvers to triumph over chriftianity, as a riiia- I 
Jous thing. But then it ought to be remcmber'd, 3 
that nothing is ftriftly and properly the chriftian 
falvation, but that only which CJbriJi propo/dto i 
fave men by. He never pretended to fave men in 
any other way, than by engaging them to mah 
ibemjelves the fuitable and proper objefts of God's 
mercj and grace -, by turning from the evil of theJr 
ways and bringing forth the fruits of newnefs of 
life* This, and this only, is the chriftian falvation. 
And this is the only way which Chrift propos'id 
to fave finners in. And tho' almoft every fed of 
chriftians have fet up fomething elfe; which they 
call the way to fahaticn \ and tho' each party 
contends with much heat and zeal for their parti- 
cular fcheme, and infifts upon it, that that chrij- 
tianity\ yet this cannot, with any colour of juftice, 
be urg*d by the Unbelievers, in prejudice of the 
chriftian religion ; becaufe, upon a fair enquiry, it 
will appear not to belong to it. With regard to 
any fcience, the cafe is the fame. If its profeflbrs 
make any blunders, lay down falfe principles, or 
draw unjuft conclufioos ; thefe are not urg'd, in 
prejudice of the fcience itfelf, but are charg'd 
only upon their feveral parents^ as in jufticc they 
ought to be. And, furely, in argument, the fame 
equity and fairnefs ought to be ufed and allowed, 
with regard to chrijlianity ^ as is ufed and allow'd 
to all fciences whatever. And, therefore, the 
' Scepticks and 'Unbelievers^ if they at any time op- 
poic chriftianity, \yj v^a^ oS ^x^tcvs^tvx.^ w.^\jsi^ 
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to blend -with ic the docln)ies, gnd principles, and 
fancies of men, and argue againft tlicfe, as againft 
chriftianity ; which unfair pradtifingwill not be 
admitted in any other cafe. Let them take chrifti- 
anity in its native fimphcity, free from all human 
tnixUires and additions ; and then let them find out 
any abfurdity or unreafenabknefs, if they can. I 
have before Ihewn, what is thcchriftian falvation, 
or the way which Chrift propos'd to favc men in. 
And as this is the only proper expedient, which 
could be effeflnjal to that end 1 fo it is highly juft 
and reafonable. I ihall not here make myfelf an- 
fwerable for every expreflion or mode offpeech, 
■which may be urg'd from the New Tejlamera, in 
the prefect cafe ; but this I do infift upon, that 
the chrifiian jalvation, orthe way which Chrill pro- 
pos'd to fave incn in, is ftrickly jtiji and raliojialy 
fuitable to the nature of God, and the nature of man'; 
and, therefore, it is highly worthy of ail accepta- 
tion. Again, 

Fourthly and iafily, I obferve, tho' a heated paf- 
Jion, or 3Lt\ indulged appetite, or the like, may mif- 
lead the underltandings of men, hy which they 
are drawn into a "arong judgment ol pcrfons and 
thingsi and that tho' hy fawning AxiAflattery, and 
by many other praftices, we worlc upon the weak- 
nefs and vanity of each other by which means wc 
gain our feveral ends ; yet this cannot be the cafe, 
with refpeft to God; for as his underftanding can- 
not pofEbly be mifled, fo there is nothing but the 
love and praBice of virtue and true gocdnefs, wliich 
can poflibly render us worthy of his regard. 

Let me, then, by way of conclufion, defire and 
intreat, chat each and every of us, in our feveral 
places and callings, may fo deport ourfelves, as 
that we may be The glory of Chriji in this life, and, 
after it, may be found worthy to enter into tte 

E of our Lord. 
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TO 

The Autk^ of the Traft, entitled^ /' 
Friendly Admonition to Mr. Chubb; 
wherein the feveral Things ccm- 
plained of, in that Admonition, ait 
coniidered» 

S I R^ 

I Have read the Admonition ; and tRo*^ I do nor 
think your complaints well grounded, jrct pre- 
fuming that they are the produce of kinAutfSv 
and intended for mine and the publick good^ 
therefore^ I return you my hearty thanks. Your 
good wifhes are the fame^ and, therefore^ my obli- 
gations to you muft be the fame alfo, whether 
your opinion and reprcfcntation of my writings- 
are jufty or not. And tho* I have hitherto deter- 
xnin'd not to take notice of any namelefs traSy bc- 
caufe^ I think, it is dealing with an adverfary up- 
on an unequal foot \ and tho* I intend to abide by 
this refolution, for the time to come, unlefs fomc- 
thing extraordinary ftiall diipofe me to the con- 
trary, yet I have tJioughr proper, upon this o€- 
cafion, to trouble you with a Letter ^ becaufe I aui 
willing to write a few words upon thofe points 
whichare xht grounds of your complaintsagainftraCr 
The general charge is, how little bonouTt how 
fittle fervice I have done to the chrijUan relipoB. 
^nd this //(g^^/i^^^ charge is, in the general, fup' 

portti 
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ported by complaints of the fame kind, viz. that 
1 haveafcribed lee Utile xafailh, zogefpel-ordinancesy 
tec. with refpedt to the obtaining God's favour. 
'And here, if I may be allowed to follow the ex- 
ample of my admonilher, I may likcwife take up 
*»y cemplasM againlt him, and fay, that he has 
teen xoo [paring in this particular, by omitting 
to complain againlt another perfon, who Hands 
equally chargcably with what I am complained of 
for i one who fays not a word of faith, or gofpel- 
wiiinanccs, tic. when he was projiijj'edfy treating 
of the grounds of divine favour, or difpleafure ; 
one whole fayings are likely to do much more 
iemage, if any can arife from fuch a procedure, 
tlian any fayings ot mine can be fuppofed to do. 
Matt. XXV. 31. to the end of the chapter. Wbm 
sbi Sen ef man Jhall ceme in bis glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then Jhall he fu upon the throne 
ef bis glory, j4nd bifore him Jhall be gathered all ««- 
ttensj and he fhall feparate them one from another, as 
Afhepherd divideth his Jheep from the goals. And 
he fhall fct ihefheep on his right-hand, but the goals 
OH the left. Then fhall the King fay unto them, on 
ins right-hand. Come ys blsffed of my Father ^ inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation ef 
the world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat j I was thirfty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
granger, and ye took me in. Naked, and ye cloath- 
edme \ 1 was fick^ and ye vifited me ; I was in pri- 
fon^ and ye came unto me. Then fhall the righteous 
snfmer him, faying. Lord, ivhenfaw we thee an hun„ 
gred, and fed thee ? or thirfiy^ and gave thee drink ? 
fVhen fa-M we thee aflranger, and took thee in 'f or 
naked, and doathed thee ? Or when faw we thee pck, 
or inprifcn, and came unto thee? Jnd the King fhall 
anfwer and fay unto them, verify I fay unto you, inaf- 
mncb as ye have done it unto om of the leajt of ihcfs 
m hreihrcn, ye have done it unto me. Then fhall be 
X3 fay 
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fay alfo unto tbfm on the left-bandy Depart from ml 
ye curfedy into everlajiing fire^ prepared for the iml 
and bis angels. For I was an bungred^ and ye gam 
me no meat •, I was tbirjiy^ and ye gave me no drink', 
I was aJirangeTj and ye took me not in\ naked^ mtd 
ye cloatbed me net ; fick and in prifon^ and ye viftted 
me not. Tbenjhalltbey alfo anfwer bim, faying j Jjflri^ 
wbenfaw we tbee an hungredjor atbirji^ or aftrangeTy 
cr naked, or fick, or in prifon, and not miniver unto 
tbee ? Tben fhall be anfwer tbem^ f^ing. Verily , I 
/ fay unto you, inafmucb as ye did it not to one of the 
haft of tbefe, ye did it not to me. And tbefe fhml go 
away into everlafting pumfhment -, but the rigbtem 
into life eternal. The words I have here cited arc a 
difcourfe of our Saviour^s, in which he gives ah 
account of the laft judgment, of the grounds of di- 
vine favour, of difpleafure, and of the righteous 
fentences which will be pronounced upon men, ac- 
cording as they have rendered themfelves the foit- 
able and proper objefts of reward, or punifimmt. 
And this difcourfe, furely, affords a large fubjeft 
for my admonifher to have exercifed his complain- 
ing talent upon. He might, firft, have obferved 
the perfonal chara5ler of him that fpake, viz. that 
he was conftituted to be a light to the world, or a 
fure guide to eternal happinefs j by reprefenting 
to, and preffing upon men whatever was abfolutely 
neceffary^ and would effeftually fecure to them the 
love and favour of God. . Secondly, My admoni- 
fher might have obferved what the fubjeH was,. 
wiiich the fpeaker profeffedly undertook to treat 
of, vi%. the laft judgment, the grounds upon which 
the Judge will aft, and the fentence which he will 
pafs upon all men accordingly. And, from hence, 
he might have argued, in his own way, that for 
fucb a perfon, upon fucb an occafion, to take no no- 
tice oi faith, or gpfpel- ordinances, of his own me- 
rits, and the like^ and to d^cWt ^\i\Tv N\ros«:sW 
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oiaiiity, and charity the ground of , God's favour, 
and the want of thefe the ground of his difpka- 
fure, mLift be prodigious mgletl indeed j a negleifl, 
that is not very honourabk, very ferviceabley or ra- 
ther, which is diJhoHourabk and dijfirviceabk to the i 
cbrijlian religion, and, therefore, ought to be com^ , 
plained of. Now, for my admonifher to pafa ic 
over in filence, when, if any mifchief could arifc 
to mankind from a difcourfe of this kind, this, 
furely, mud be more injurious than any writings 
of mine can pofllbly be j and to fingle out me, to 
lodge his complaints againit, I think, is an in- 
ftance oi partiality, or at lead a raanifeft negteli ia 
my admonilher. But to return. ^ 

The fauUs or errors complained of are of t'<eo 
kinds, viz. excefs and defecl. Thofe of excefs arc, 
that I afcribe too much to reafon, or the natural ca^ 
pacitics of men, to know and do their duty ; and 
too much to virtue, bumaiiily, and charity, in render- 
ing men acceptable and well-pleafmg to God. 
The errors, or faults oi de/eij, are confequcnccs 
drawn from the foremention'd exceifes, namely^ 
that I afcribe too little to revelation, and to drjine 
affijiance, in the knowledge and pra6tice of our ^ 
duty, and too little to faith, to gojpel-ordinancts, 
and to t\iz fufferings and death of Chrift, with re- 
gard to God's favour and the divine acceptance. 
Thefe, I tlunk, are the fum of what is charged 
upon me i and, in fpeaking to each ot thefe, I J 
think, I fhall confider all that my admoniiher haffa 
complained of And, -1 

Firjl, ?^ fault, or error o^ excefs, which is charged i 
upon me, is, that laicribc too much to reafon, or 
die natural capacities of men, to Icnow and do 
their duty. Here I Ihall take for granted, as be- 
ing ellewhcrc proved, the following propofitio 

viz. that God is abfolutely wife end good, Tiiis 

^Meu7^ admictedj it will follow, t.\'va^G'ii'«'\\\ wi\ 
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require or expe^ the performance of any thing, b 

dutyy from any creature, but what is prcpir folr 
him to require of fuch a creature, and what is fik 
for that creature to perform, confidering his Abi- 
lities, his condition, and circumftances in lift. \ 
fay, this will unavoidably follow, if the forettieil- 
tioned propofition be admitted ; becaufe to ift 
'othcrwilc is abfolutely inconftftent with that cha- 
Tadtcr ; that is, if God fhould require any thing, 
as duty^ from a creature, which was unfit for Him 
to require, or the creature to perform, confidering 
'his abihties, circumftances, and condition in life; 
\h\% would be fevere^ arbitrary^ and unkind^ artd, 
confequently, be abfolutely inconfiftent with imf" 
dom and goodnefs. Now, ir this be the trutb'cf the 
cafe, which, I imagine, my admonifher, notwith- 
ftanding all his complaints, will not venture to 
'de^'^ then, it will follow that nothing can be a 
man's duty, but what comes within the reach of 
his intelleSual faculty to difcover, and his aHive 
faculty to perform. Whether we confider him 
Jianding^ or fallen^ it alters not the cafe ; becaufe, 
as his abilities, his circumftances, or condition in 
life change, fo his duty changes with them. And, 
therefore, if there be any change in the natural 
abilities of man by the fa/l oiAdam^ then, a change 
of his duty^W unavoidably follow -, becaufe, as I 
obferved above, nothing in the nature and reafon 
of the thing, with my admonifher*s leave, can 
be a man*s duty, but what comes within the reach 
of his intelle6lual faculty to difcover, and his aftivc 
faculty to perform ; every thing elfe being unrea- 
fonable and unjuft^ when it is confidered as his duty. 
If it Ihould be faid that Adam fell from a ftate 
of innocence into a ftate of apqftacy^ and that this 
fall muft make a confrderable change of his abili- 
ties : I anfwer^ If this be admitted, then, it will 
follow that, as his abilities decrcafed^ his duty di- 

crca[ed 
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creafed in proportion. But how does it appca^ 
that his abilities muft fiifFer fuch a change by ' ^ 
ids of his innocence ? Man, like all other en 
tures, muft be innocent, when called into bcinj 
jfince 'tis abfurd to fuppofe that any creature a 
be a criminal, antecedent to its exijfence, or that 
ihould become a criminal by its hegiming to be ; 
becaufe cxiftence to every creature is the efte£t of 
, Ihe power and will oi another. And as man was 
inadc an innocent creature, which was the tafe of 
f Jlo7ies and trees, which were equally free from faul 

ks well as man ; fo he was likewile made a viorM, 

, agefitf which rendered him capable of becominj^^ 

criminal, by being in a capacity of acting agreeabij 

or contrary to that rule of ailion, by which in 

bught to conduft his behaviour, Man tranjgreffei 

I that rule, and loft his innocence ; but what hai 

iiiis to do with his abilities ? His intelledua! and 

faftivc faculties were not defiroyed by his tranf* 

grefBon, but continued the lame after his fall, ad^ 

iefore it. Man, it is true; was, from his make anil 

'conftitution, liable to abufe his faculties ; but 

i will not follow from thence, that by his tranft 

I greffion he would lofe the afs of them -, the con- 

I trary to which is true, becaufe we all experience iri' 

f burlelves thofe faculties of intelligence and adSi 

I vity, which Jdam was created with ; which focul- 

I ties, as they were placed in us by our Creator 

K,Si/(over to us our duly, and to render us capable 

Wiirforming it, fo, if rightly ufcd and attended t 

■ they are fufficieni for that purpofe ; and to lu^ 

f J>ofc the contrary is to charge God fcoUJljly, by n 

fprefcnting him, as providing means not ("Lifficierifi;! 

I fo reach the end they are directed to. And a4 

'.s thus naturally qualified to kncjs and do hij 

fiuty, fo he may do it with eafe and certaint^-t . . 

^ucy, furely, is not fuch ajlrange, myjlensiis, oitt'^ _ 

Pe -Aiay thing, as fome would rcprefent it to be. 
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neither is God fuch an unkind and ungenerous Go*' 
vcmour, as to lay a trap for his creatures, by 
making that their duty which is exceeding dij^cuH 
to be known, and which they are in very great 
dagger not to come at the knowledge of j much 
lefs will he make that their duty which is aievt 
their ability to difcover or perform, for, then, he 
muft be a hard and cruel Majier^ indeed. And, 
here, I would beg my admonijber to confider what 
a compliment he is paying to his kind Creator, 
by reprefenting, or infmuating, at leaft, that he 
makes man*s duty fo. mjfjierious and great ^ as that 
it is exceeding difficulty yea, aiove his ability, to 
know, or do. This, furely, refleds dilhonour 
upon God's moral cbarailer, becaufe fuch a con- 
duft is unworthy of a wife and good being. Thus, 
I have fhewn what I afcribe to man, viz. an ability 
to know and do his duty. And this, I think, is 
not too much J becaufe it is not only what he is^ but 
what, in reafon, he ought to be poffefled of ; for, 
if he had any thing lefs than this, he would have 
too little ', too little for God's honour and his own 
fafety^ or rather too little to render him an account- 
Me aeatwrcy becaufe he ought not, in realbn, to 
be accountable for thofe things which are above 
his ability to know, or do. And, from the fore- 
mentioned error or fault of excefs, I am. 

Secondly^ By way of confequence, charged with /wj 
errors or faults of defe£ly viz. that I afcribe too little 
divine revekitiGnyWnh refpeft to the knowledge of our 
duty i and too little to divine ajjijlanccy with relpeft to 
the practice of it. As to divine revelation, I obferve, 
that tho* man's intelleftual faculty quahfics him 
to difcover and know his duty, yet he is liable to 
n^kil or lay afide the ufe of it, and to commit 
himfcif to other guides to direft him, in matters 
of religion \ and this renders him very liable to be 
imfid. And as mankind are, thus, liable to lay 

afuJc 
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ihe ufc of their reafon, fo this was mani- 
feftly the cafe, in fAft. The Pa^an world were fo 
far from ufitig., and following their reafon, in mat- 
ters of religion, that, on the contrary, theyafted 
egainji it, being under the direftion ot oracks, and 
prujis, and men who pretended to have comrmmca- 
tisH with the gods ; fo that their barbarous, Jiitpid, 
and hurdenfoms religion was fo far from being the 
reftih of reafon, or of the defelis of it ; tliat ic was 
introduced by men's hying aftde their reafon in 
matters of religion, and fubftituting pretended re- 
velations in its ftead. And as this was the cafe, 
with refpeiSto rhzPagan world, fo, furely, k was an 
inftance oi divine kindnefs,znd exceeding iifeful and 
advantageous to mankind, for God to give them 2' 
TeveUilisn,-w\\trshy to deliver them from the bondage 
and fon-K^;«« of all pretended reve!ations,ancl tore- 
ftore them to their manly liberty, by reducing them 
to the right ufc and exercife of their reafon in mat- 
ters of religiOH, And this was plainlythecafcofthe 
tbrijiiitn revelation, the ufe of which was not fo mucfe 
to fuperfede or fupply the defeats of our natural 
faculties, as to call us back to a right ufe of them, 
by laying before us a rule of a6tion, which was 
our duty, independent of, and antecedent to that 
revelation, and which our reafon (jpprfl^w and y//^;-- 
fies; by prefcribing z mode of werfhip free front 
that load of abominable fiiperftidons, which was 
very injurious to the Pagan world; and by repre- 
Tenting to us the certain confequences of a good or bad 
Jife, with refpcft fo divine favour, or dilpleafure; 
thereby toengageourpi7^ff«j, our defires, our hopes 
and fears in the intereft of religion. This, I think 
is the ftate of the cafe, with refpeft to the chriiti- 
an revelation ; the giving of which, as it is a very 
great inftance of God's kindnefs and good-will to' 
mankind, fo it is highly ufeful and beneficial to 
them. Thus, have I fliewn what lafcribe to re- 
vflaiim ; and, I think, I have not aftsvbtd too Ui- 
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tie J bccaufe, if I fhould afcribe more, it might b6 
too much : too much for the honour of God, and 
for the comfort 2sAfafety of mankind. For if re- 
velation is fo abfoluteh/ necejfary^ as that man's duty 
cannot be difcover'd without it, then, fureJy, far 
the gredteft part of mankind muft be in a deplorahk 
idnditiortj indeed. The chriflian revelation was 
90t given, till a multitude of ages wtre paft : and, 
fince it has been given, it has been far from pre- 
vailing all over the world. And, therefore if man^ 
by his condition in nature upon the fall of Adam^ 
was unqualified to know, and, confequently, to do 
his duty, then, the multitudes of mankind, who 
have been dejlitue of revelation^ muft be wholly 
unaccountable^ fo far as their incapacity extends, 
or elfe they muft be in a damnable fiate^ beyond all 
poflibility of relief, for any thing we can fee to 
the contrary. For tho* man be confidered as un- 
der a natural incapacity ^ yet, I take it, he is not 
fuppos'd to be free from guilt on that account, 
upon my adtnonifbef^ principles, and, therefore, 
he lies open to the heavy difpleafure of Almighty 
God. But this is a doftrine as abfurd in itfelf, as 
difhonourable to God, and as uncomfortable to man- 
kind, as the doftrine oi abfolute ek£lion and reproba- 
tion : it being equally the fame to a man, whether 
his damnation be the efFeft of an abfolute decree^ or 
of his helplcfs condition in nature^ which it was not 
in his power to prevent, or deliver himfelf from. 
And this I would particularly recommend to the 
confideration of my admomfher\ becaufe, I am per- 
iuaded, he would not caft fuch difhonour upon his 
kind Creator J if he faw what his principles, in the 
ifTue, would unavoidably lead to. And tho' he may 
poffibly think to prefs me hard upon this head, by 
urging quotations out of the writings of ^x. Locke 
and Dr. C2ar]b^^ ^honiy he may well fuppoie, I 
bav$ t* tm j^k b^ (^pe£ted I 
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fcould fubmic my judgment to their (Js/AtWi/y, in 

.1 beg leave to be excufed. And, if thofc 

gentlemen have urged the jiecejtiy of a revelatii 
from the itifkfficiency of men's natural faculties 
difcovcr their duty, I mufi: take the liberty tpj 
diffent from them, upon the grounds I have befi 
laid down. As to the ftate of the Pagan world^i 
this, I think, is plainly againft them becaufe ttie^ 
c^iife of the Pagans mifcarriages, in matters 
religietiy was not the infufficiency of reafon, 1 
it was their ijegkSiing and laying that afidty and 
giving thcmfelves up to be conduced by />n^, 
and eradesy and pretended revelations. Again, 

^jbirdfy. The other error or fault of de/eiiy fup- 
pofed to follow, by confequencc, from the fote 
mentioned error or fault ot excefs, is, that I afcribe 
toe little to divine affijiance, with refpeft to the prad- 
tice of our duty. What I havefaidof thismattat 
is mollly contained in my Examination of Mr. 
Earday't Principles, and in my Reply to M»l 
Bcaven's Defence of him ; wherein I have allowefl 
*' that God may fometimes kindly interpofe, and 
" by a fupernatural operadon, bring to mea'sj 
*' view fuch ufeful truths, as they, thro' floch,, 
*' bigotry, or fomc other impediment, are ignoraoC 
*' of, or do not attend to : and likewife that God] 

Kmay, by thofe operations, prefent fuch moiivaj 
to men's minds as are neceJiary toexciteto good 
aflions, ftill leaving them perfcftly at liberty- 
as moral agents, whether they will hearken U^j 
•' and toJlow, or reject thofe wholefome counceU^ 
•* as he, by fuch fupernatural operations, or 
*' the written word, is plcafed to lay before them. 
Page 4 of my Reply to Mr. Beaven. Thus far C' 
have allmved; but this my admonijhtr complains 
8 tee Utile : tho', I think, he is mijlaken, becaufej 
F I had allowed more, it would have been to9 
-COO much for man to remain a »)(V-<i/isi^f>i/* 







or an Mccouvtaile creature, or a proper objcft 6[ 
rettmrdj or punijbment ; feeing more than I have 
allowed above would have been inconliflent with 
bumatt liberty. Every adion in which man is pro- 
perly a moral agent, for which he is accountable, 
and which renders him the proper object of reward 
OT puftifliment, muft, in thc-nature of the thing 
be the effeB and produce of man^s will and agency^ 
andnotof the will and agency of another. And, there 
fore, if more were afcribed to xhtif^uence of the Spi- 
riij with refpe6b to the performance of man's du^j 
than I have allowed above, it would be icc much. 

But, here, my admoniflier returns upon me by 
obferying, that I afcribe nothing to the Spirit, 
with re^ft to the heart and affeSions oi mtti^ 
which he looks upon to be the main point. By the 
heart and affedions I underftand the fame thing ; 
for if my admonijher means otherwife, then, I do 
not underftand him. However, I ihall cgnfidcr 
the heart and affedions as the fame, the affedions 
being luppofed to htfeated in^ or to fpring from 
that part of man*s body, which is called the heart. 
The affedions are to be confider*d, as parts and 
branches of the human compofition, or as fomc- 
thing which /<9a'j from it : and thefe are called into 
txercifcy or into heingy by ohjeSis from without, 
which are differently, and at different times, pre- 
fented to the mind. And each affedion \%ftronger 
or weaker from fomething different in the compoil* 
tion and conftitution of each creature. 

Thus, love and hatred^ hope and fear^ joy and 
forrow^ and the like, are either called into exercifc, 
or into being,, by objedts from without, which 
either Jirike and awaken thofe affedions, or ellc 
give being to them. And each of thefe affedions 
isftronger, or weaker, according to the r^;j^//«//^ 
of each creature, or as they have been checked or 
indulged by that creature. One affedion may 

likewilc 
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likewife take place of, andfupplatit anothei- oppo- 
fitc to it 1 thus, the fame object which appears 
agreeable to day, and fo excites the affeftion of love 
may to morrow, when taken in a different view, 
appear difagreeabk, and excite the contrary affeiftt- 
on, Ttz. haired. And as the affeftions are excited 
by objcfts from without, fo thefe objefts are pre- 
fcnted to the mind different ways, viz. by iWtfe»fis 
by man's own rejleSlions, by another agent, ca- the 
like. Thus, I may reprefent to a man the evil he 
will draw upon himfelf by the performance of this 
or that aftion ; and this may awaken his/f or, and be 
z check or rejlrainixtpon him, with regard to the 
performance of that aiftior. And, in fuch a cafe, I 
may, in a fecondnry and lefs proper fenfey be laid to 
influence the man's heart and affeftions, and to 
work a changeinhim, when, in ftridtnefs of fpeecli, 
I an no more tlian barely an it^rumenty in bringing 
thole ideas or objeftsto his view, which, by his con- 
fidering and reflefting upon them, were the grcurtd ' 
and reafon of his change. And, here, my reader 
will eafily difcern-fifTO/i?r I allow the Spirit ofGod 
may work upon the hearts and affeftions of men, 
viz. by bringing to their view fuch objeifts as arc 
proper to e.vcile their affeilionsy ftill leaving thcni 
as much at Uherly to attend to, or rejeft what is 
thus offered, as they are, when thofe objects are- 
prcfented to the mind any other iva)\ or by any o- 
tber agent or inftrumenr. And, here, I conceive 
'o not afcribe too tittle to the fpirit of God, with 
jeft to the performance of man's duty, becaufe, 
I afcribe more, it will be too much. For if God 
^uld fo far intcrpofe, as to raife or change the 
affeclions of men, abjlraiJedly from any obje^s from 
. without, tho' this fuppofition is an abfurdity, be- 

Ee every affedion fuppofes fome obje^ which 
cxercifed upon, and fuppofc fuch affeftions 
the fprings of aftion in man, then, man is a 
mere 



mepc machine ; he loves, and defires, and a&s ^ 
knows not wbat^ nor why ; or rather, he does not 
love, nor defire, nor a6t at all^ but fbme other 
agent loves, and defires, and a£ls in him. And, 
confequently, man is not a moral agent, is not ac- 
countable, \& not 9L proper obje6t of reward, or 
punifliment, at leaft, in all thofe cafes in whid 
the Spirit of God interpofes^ as aforefaid. Befides, 
if the hearts and afFe£tions of men, by their cdni- 
tioHy in nature are evilj which evil it was not in 
their power to prevent^ nor to free tbemfelves from', 
and if this evil expofes them to the difpleafure of 
Almighty God, then, the cafe is the fame to man- 
kind, as if their ftate had been determined by an 
abfolute decree. For as every man, from his condi- 
tion in nature, muft of courfe, be a bad man, ex- 
cxcept God interpofes and changes his heart and 
aflfedtions ; fo every man, that is bad, would he- 
jcome goodj if God would interpofe and change his 
bearty as aforefaid. Goodnefs or badnefs in men, up- 
on this principle, is not a matter oi choice or eleRion 
in them ; but one man is bad by or from his con- 
dition in nature, and another is good by God*s in- 
terpcjing sind changing his heart and affeftions. 
But this doLlrim rcflefts great diJJjonour upon our 
kind Create;*, and, therefore furely, is not the 
ti'uth of the cafe. Again, 

Fourthly y My other error or fault of excefs is, 
tliat I afcribe too much to virtue^ humanity and 
charity^ with refpedt to God's favour and accep- 
tance. And here, again, I fhall take for granted 
the propofition I mentioned above, viz. that God 
is abfolutely wife and good. This being allowed, 
it will foUow, that he will not love nor hate, r^ 
ward r\or pu7iijh 2iXiy i^trion^ upon any other account 
than his being the fuitable and proper objeft of 
his approbation, or averfion\ becaufe to love or 
]utc, reward or punilh, upon any other n^otive, 

is 
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Tjng in it ftlf, and is the cffe<fV of weaknefs^-\ , 
micioufntfi^ and therefore, is abfolutely inconfif-H 
% with the character ot the divine Being. The ' 
Ktion, then, is, what is it that makes a man a 
h^ creentre, and thereby renders him a proper 
fct of lirase regard ? And this, I fay, is vir- 
'1 humanity, and charity; or, in other words» 
B the putting on fuch a temper of mind and 
p. a behaviour, as becomes us as h;p«, which ren- 
I nsworihy ot the favour of God. Man is a 
Icndent creature, who owes himfelf and all his 
pyments to the benevolence of his kind Creator, 
phom he cannot pofTibly make any grateful re- 
in of kindnefs again ; lb that the fome of his 
Ety to God is love and thai^fulnefs, and this in- 
cludes in it his duty to his neighbour, which is, 
thf fulfilling ef the la-zv, feeing true love and thank- 1 
fulnefs to God confifts in having a juft fence of his 
goodnefs upon our minds, and in carefully ufmg the 
benefits hcbeltowon us, to aiifwer theo'/Zeand^oct/ 
end fur which they were given, viz. the csmmon ' 
^ocd. The ccmnKn felicity, and therein the honour ■ 
and glery ef God, is the grand deltgn of the prefenc 1 
fyftem of things, and the great end which our, 
kind Creator had in view, in calling this world in- 
to being. And as man was dcfigned and con-,- 
ftituted to be ^-flmrer in, and a contributer to the. 
common tranquility -, fo when he has fuch a jujl: 
fenfe ot his Creator's goodnefs, as becomes a prin- , 
eiple of a£lwn in \um, and difpofes him carefully: 
to life the benefits he receives, in anfwering the- 
wife and kind purpofe of the henefaSlor, by coniri- ■ 
buting to the well-being ot the rcll of his fellow-, 
creatures, and by introducing as much happinefs- 
into the creation as he can-, this is true lovey true. 
thankfulnefs, and is what will render him truly love- 
ly find valuable in the fight of God. For tho' e- 
wry virtuous good man ought, and will be ready, 
^^^01. II. Y OH , 
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on all proper occafions, fublickly to acknowledge 
the benefits he receives, to xhtpraife of th« d(mr\ 
yet thefe acknowledgments are not love or grati- 
tude, but only the culivard marks andy/^;/jof them, 
and which too often arc fcperated trom them. 
Thefe acknowledgments^ thefe calves cf car ^ps^ 
are no more than an cuiward prcfej/ion of love and 
thankfulnefs, or, at moft, the lower kind of fruits 
of them. By thefe acknowledgments we tell ^' 
mighty Gody or rather iell one another^ that we are 
loving and thankful. But thefe, confidercd ab- 
JlraSedfyy are far from being love or thankfulnefs 
itfelf, becaufc the contrary may take place in us, 
notwithftanding thofe profeflions. And, there- 
fore, when a man has fuch a fence of his Creator's 
goodnefs upon his mind, as engages him to em- 
ploy the benefits he receives, to anfwer the wife 
and good end for which they were given ; this is 
true love and gratitude, and will render a man a 
thoiifand-fold more valuable in himfelf, and more 
acceptable to God, than all the moft pompous 
numerous compliments which he can poflibly pay 
to him. As to prayer^ whether we confider it, as 
a folemn addrefs to God for the good things we 
want, or for the continuance of thofe we already 
enjoy, whether, for the removing the evils wc 
fuffcr, or for the preventing thofe we fear ; in all 
thofe views, it is, ftriftly and properly, a duty we 
owe to ourfelves^ like as it is our duty to labour 
for our daily bread, and to ufe all proper means 
to procure the great end of being to ourfelves, 
viz. our prefent and future bappinefs. And, there^ 
fore, as far as prayer is fubfervient to render us 
the proper objefts of divine regard, by rendering 
us worthy of the benefits we pray for, and is a 
means to the obtaining of them ; fb far it is a be- 
nefit to us, and may, in a fecondary and lefs pro- 
per fenfe» be laid to render us acceptable to God ; 
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J fay, it wiT.' render us acceptable to God, not upoa 
itsowii accouDt, confideredabftraifedly, ;w prayer, 
buc as it is a means to produce in us fuch a temper 
and conduSit as renders iis truly* lovely and va- 
luable in the eyes of our Maker. Thus, I have 
fliewn what I afcribe to virtue, humamty, and cha- 
nty i and, I think, I did not alcribc iso much, bc- 
caufe, if I had afcribed Icfs, it would have been 
loo little ; too little for God's honour, tor if he does 
not love and accept the virtuous human charitable 
man, he cannot be a "-jjife and a good being. Again, 
Fifthly^ One of the fuulti or crron of defeSi 
which 1 am charged with, and which is urged, 
by way of confequence, from the foregoing error 
or fault of cxcefs, is, that I afi;ribe loo little to 
failL By fattlt I fuppofc my admoniflier mufl: 
mean an affent to this genera] propofition, 'viz. 
thai the chriJiiiiH revuktion is cf a divifie cripnal -, 
ur elle fome particular propofidon or propofitlons 
contained under that general, fuch as, that yeftts 
is the Chrifti and the like. Upon which I obierve, 
thit ajfent^ as it is fimply an a£t or judgment of 
the mind arifing from proper evidence, is the 
fame, and renders a man equally valuable in all 
cafes ; b^cauft; the ground of ailent is not the good- 
nefs or badnefs, or the greater or lefs importance 
of the fubjecb to which the propolition aiientedto 
relates, but only i\ie. firenglh ai t\\z evidence upon 
which the truth of the propofition depends, or is 
fuppofed to depend. But tho' affent, in all cafes, , 
is she fame ; yet the truths or propofirions afienl- , 
cd to may be very different, and of much greater . 
concern to mankind in one cafe than in another. 
That the •whole is equal to all i/s parts is a propofi- , 
don of very little concern to mankind-, but, thac 
good men wiW be happy, and iad men miferabk in 
j/Mti>er worlds are propofirions, the truth of which 
^^ny concerns us all ; becaul'e It lies upon us to 
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take all proper mcafures to guard againft the onr^ 
and to jecure the other, that is, to become gooi 
men *, feeing it is goodnefs which entitles us to 
the one, and fecures us from the other. Now, 
fo far as any revelation or any propofidons con- 
tained in it are fubfervient to goednefsj and do red- 
.ly difpofe us to it; fo far faith in thefe propofid- 
ons '\^ ferviceable to us, and, may the' in an impro- 
per fcnfe, be laid to render us acceptable to God, 
not upon the account of zny inlrinfick worth oi 
value in faith itfelf, confidered as faith or an aft 
of aflent, but as it has been fubfervient to good- 
nefs y which goodnefs alone, ilridUy fpeaking, is 
what renders us acceptable to our Maker j be- 
cauic a good man will be equally valuable in him* 
felf, and acceptable to God, whether faith be in- 
trodu^ive to his goodnefs, or not ; juft as health 
will be equally valuable, whether it be procured 
or prefcrved by this or that means. And, there- 
fore, as it is right to render to faith its due ; fo, 
furely, it muft be wrong to render to it more than 
its due. If the belief of a judgment to come has 
an influence upon my temper and aSiions^ and 
changes tliem for the better, faith is injirumental^ 
a b'jiicik to me ; but if faith has no fuch in- 
fluence, which influence depends upon my own 
will, then, it is of no advantage to me at al). 
And, in this cafe, if I am influenced and wrought 
upon, it is not faith, ftrictly fpeaking, but the^^- 
je£i of faith y or the propofition or truth aflented 
to, which is the ground and reafon of my change ; 
and it is the change ///^^, and not the way and means 
by which it is brought about, that renders me ac- 
ceptable to God. Thus,. I have fliewn what I 
ai'cribe to faith ; and,. I think, I have not afcribed 
too little^ becaufe, if I had afcribed more, it would 
have been too mucb^ as being more than it has a 
tUk to^ or Chan the fmptures afcribe to it. For 
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tJio' faith is fpoken of there with great apphuftt 
yet this was not, on the account ot any inlriTiJick 
■^erlh or value in the thing itfelf, but of that vir- 
tue and goodmfs which it was highly fubftrvienl to. 
The Eihle^ when it fpeaks of and confiders faith, 
dthfirailedly from diat influence which it fomctimes 
has upon men's anions, pronounces it perfcft 
eritptinefs or nothing. Thus, St. Piia/faiihof him- 
fclf, iCsr. xjii. 2. "Tbo' I haz-e all faitb^ fo that I 
could remove mouniains, and haue no charily, I am 
mthi«g. And, here, I think, it may be juftly pre- 
fiimed, that the faidi of St. Paul was truly ortho- 
doxy and fufficiently Jirong., as being founded upon 
clear and convincing evidence ; and yet St. Paul 
declares, that his firong crthedex fmlb, when con- 
lidered abftraftedly, was nothing ; that is, it would 
not be of any fcrvice to him, with refped: to the 
obtaining God's favour. Now, fuppofing the 
Apoftle's words, in die text above, ihould be 
cranfpofed, and be read thus. And Iho' I have all 
(harily, and have no faith, I am nothing ; this, I 
think, would exprefs my admonilher's principles. 
Bui, furely, it is not the truth of the cafe ; for as 
charity is truly valuable in itfelf, fo it difpofes 
jUmighSy Gsd, to cover or overlook a multitude of 
fuch faults, or rather defeils^ as the want of faith, 
at moft, can reafonabiy be fuppofed to be. Again, 
Sixthly, Another error or fault oidefeEi charged 
upon me, and which is fuppofed lo follow, by way 
confequencc, from the lall mentioned error of ex- 
cefs, is, that I afcribe too littlexo gofpel-ordinances. 
And, here, I obferve, that as experience abun- 
dantly fliews mankind to be much difpcfed to cere- 
monies and external obfcrvances, there being 
fomething pontpious in them which ftrikes and at- 
fefls our fenfes ; fo in the chriftian revelation there 
b provifion of this kind, by the appointment of 
j^few ceremonies or inflitutions, which arc plain and 
ML Y 3 Jimple 
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fimple in thcmfclves, the kaft htrtbenfomej and the 
mjt inftruSiive to us ; and thcfc arc prcfcribcd, 
not as taxes upon mankind, but to diipofe them 
to virtue and goodnefs in the ufe of them, and to 
prevent their running into burdenfome and burtful 
Jttpeyjlitions ; and, as tar as they arc fubfervient to 
thefe ends, fo far they are ufeful and valuable to 
us, and, in an improper fenfe, may be faid to ren- 
der us acceptable to God, as they are fubfervient to 
that virtue znd gocdnefs which, in truth and reality, 
does fo. And as every good man ought to attend 
on thofe, as means to Jtrengtben and eftablijh him- 
felf in virtue and goodnefs, and to prelerve decency 
and crder in the chriftian church ; fo, on the other 
fide, heought not to make theufe of thefe tht ground 
of his confidence in God's favcnr^ becaufe it is not 
the ufe of them, confidered abftraftedly, but it is 
that virti^e and g^jcdncfs^ to which thele are fub- 
fervient, that renders him acceptable to his Maker. 
Thus, I have fhewn what I alcribe to gofpel-ordi- 
fiances 'y and herein, I think, I have not' afcribcd 
t<fo little^ becaufe, if I had afcribed more, it would 
have been too vmch •, by raifing the value of thefe 
above their zvsrtb. and above the value which the 
gofpcl fets upon them. Thus, Gal. v. 6. In Jefus 
Cbrijl neither circunici/wn nor uncircumcifton availeth 
miy things but faith^ ''jchich ivorketh b)\ or is pro- 
duftive of, lo'ue. Rom. ii. 25. For circumcijion "ue- 
rily prcfUeth if thou keep the law \ but if thou be a 
breaker of the law^ thy circiimcifion is made uncircum- 
cifwn. Which is as much as if the Apoftle had 
faid ; thou, being a J^c-, valueft thyfelf upon thy 
being circumcifed \ and, verily, whilft thy circum- 
cifion is an argument to thee to keep the law^ and 
leads thee to the practice of thy duty^ fo far and 
in that refpcft, it is profitable to thee ; but if a 
fenfe of thy being circumcifed has no fuch effeft or 
influence upon thee, and thou, notwithftanding,' 

do'ft 
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d(j'ft trmfgrffs the law, then, it is the ffimc to thee 
as if thau had'lt not been circumcifed. Thy be- 
ing circLimcifed, coniidercd abjlraifedly from the 
injiueme it might and ought to have upon tliy 
actions, is of no value. And as this is the cafe, 
with relpefttocircumcifion, which is allowed to be 
an ordinance of divine inftiiuiion ; fo the cafe is die 
lame, with rcfpefl to al! other infiitmicns. For as 
they ai^e directed to fome good tnd, fo they are no | 
farther valuable than as the mea^s to that end ; 
and no man is valuable for their fakes, but for tiie 
fake of that goodnefs which tht-y are introduiSivc to. 
Again, 

Seventhly, and hflh; The other error or fault of 
defect charged upon me, and which is likewife 
fuppofed to follow from the above ensr or fault o^ 
cxcefs, is, that I afcribe toe little to the death and 
fufferings of Chrijl. Upon which I obfervc, that 
as Chrift came on piirpofe to promote and fet lor- 
v/ard ihe fahalien ef ma'ikiml ; lo it washtand pro- 
per that he fhould (/« and yi</?«- whatever was ne- 
cefTary for the attainment ot that valuable end. 
And as the laying down his life willingly and chear- 
fully, in this caufe, was the ^ro»^<y?^rM/hc could 
give that he was not an impojler, but was in ear- > 
neft in what he pretended to ; fo it was proper 
that he (hould lay down his life, when called to it, 
and thereby give this coivincing e"jide>ice of the 
truth and importance of that tefiimmiy wiiich he 
then delivered to the world. And as he propofed 
to mankind the breaking otF their fins by repen- 
tance, and returning to the love and prattice of 
virtue and goodnefs, as the mly expedieiU to reftorc 
i\\^m zo drjine favour ; fo his yielding up his pre- 
fent eafcj, pleafure, andprofit, yea, and Jiteitldf, 
when it became fubfcrvient to the publick good, 
which KVtts his cafe, was the moft lively and poiverftil 
txttinpk and pattern of that virtue and goodnefs 
Y 4 which 
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which he recommended to, and prefled upon 
mankind. And as a fenfe of the death and fuffer- 
ings of Chrift, when confider*d in hlb tbcfe wems, 
has a tendency to lead us to the love and praftice 
of virtue and goodncfs ; fo when we are ivrouiht 
upon by it, then, thcfe may truly be faidtobethe 
i»^tf»jof our falvation; and wemay, in animproper 
or figurative fenfe, according to the language of 
tht fcripture^ be faid to htfavedby ihem-y tho' ftrift- 
ly and property, in this cafe, ic is a man's virtue 
and goodnefs , which the fufferings and death of 
Chrift may highly tend to promote, which is the 
ground of God's favour to him. Thus, I have 
Ihewed what I afcribe to i\\t fufferings and death of 
Chrift -y and, I think, I have not afcribed toolittk 
becaufe, if I had afcribed more, it .would have 
been too wuch -, too much for God's honour^ and 
more than the truth of the cafe will admit. For 
as the life, and fufferings, and death of one perfon, 
when confidered ahftratiedly^ cannot poflibly render 
another perfon more or lei's valuable or difagreeabk \ 
fo God will laze or hate^ reward or punT/h every 
man for what is perfonally lovely or hateful in him^ 
and not for what is lovely or hateful in the perfon 
of another. 

I am very fenfibic that the ground of divine ac- 
ceptanceis a point of the utmoft concern to mankind^ 
and that it ought to be handled with the greateit 
caution 2indexa^Kefs . And, therefore, as, on the 
onefide^ nothing ought to htfuppreffed which isab- 
foluteneceffary^ and which, (or its own fake y renders 
men truly acceptable and well-pleafing to God ; fo 
on the other ftde^ nothing ought to be added to, or 
made the grounds of divine acceptance, but what 
in truth and reality, does upon its own account^ 
and for its ownfake^ render men the fuitable and 
proper objefts of divine regard : bucaufe every 
thing (hort of this is, at mofl, but means Tind helps 

to 
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at which is the ground of divine acceptance, 
not the thing itfeU, and, therefore, ought 

' never to be coniidered as luch, Befides, the 
making thofe things the grounds of divine accep- 
tance, which, in truth, are no more than means 
or helps to it, is of the moft dcngereus conference 
to mankind ; becaufe this is to feza pillows to all 
<ttm-heks, and to lay ifalfe foundation for hope and 
^ 'er/, which vicious men are too apt to lay 
i of. And this has been the cafe, in laft, with 
Bptcl to thofe veiy ibirgs, which my admonifher 
) complained of. A mLiititudc of Chrtjiians, 
I tho' they have nothing valuable in chen>r 

s, to render them acceptable to God, yet 

think they can raile, from the aboyemention'd 
pcinls, fomc fclid grounds of ccmforls to reft their 
feuls upon. Thus, 

Some men think they experience in themfelvcs 

WT^^S orthodox Jeilb, which they judge to be 

I only zjufi ground (ji' confidence, but fometimes 

wells up into an tijfurnnce of God's favour, tho' 

i is too weak a foundation for fuch a fuperftruc- 

_; to reft upon. Faith, fo far as it is the means 

iDur falvation, that is, fubfervientto makemcn 

lyi andgccd, fo far it is highly, beneficial to them, 

I ought to be efteemed and acknowledged as 

, but, then, it ought by no means to be fet 

a level with that wilHom and goodncfs to 

fcich it is irjlrumentally fuifervient -, becaufe as 

^at is very wnng in itfclf, fo it has a tendency to 

mijlead and beimy mankind. Again, 

Some men think that, by tlKiTjerious and ccnjlcnt 
cittndance upon gofpel-ordinances, they render them 
fclves approveable in the fight of God; and, as 
they think, experience in themfelvcs the Spirit ef 
Cod moving upon tie troubled -abaters of their hearts \ 
and from hence, as from the wells cf falvatitj:^ 
fbcy draw foith tliat cemfortabk (ordiaU vix, an 
" effiirar.ct 
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cffurance^ or, at Icaft, a good hope^ as they think, 
of Gods favour •, whereas, in truth, this is for- ' 
faking the fountain of living water ^ *viz. that virtnn 
and true goodnefs which alone will render us ac- 
ceptable to our Maker, afid htivingcut to ourfehm 
dfternsy broken djlerns which can hold no water ; that 
is, it is laying in a falfe foundation ot comfort to 
ourfclvcs. Gofpel ordinances were intended to 
Uad men to, and to ejlablijh them in virtue, as 
1 obferved above •, and, when they are ufed in fuch 
a way, as to be fubfervient to this end, they arc 
highly ufcfui to us, and ought to be confidcred 
as fuch ; but, then, they ought not to be valued^ 
and put upon an equal foot with that end to which 
chcy arc only a means ; becaufe, as this is not 
the truth df the cafe, fo it tends to the hurt and 
damage of mankind, by laying a falfe foundation 
of hope and comfort, as I obferved above. Again, 
Some men render a vicious courfe of life eafy 
to themfelves, and prefume that they are beloved 
and accepted of God, on the account of the life^ 
and deaths and refurredion of Chrifi\ and this, 
when added to either or to both the torementioned 
ground of comfort, fills them with all joy and 
peace in themfelves ; whereas it is morally as im- 
foffible for God to love and value any perfon, up- 
on any other account than is being truly lovely 
and valuable in himfelf, as it is for him to be 
a ii'eak or a vicious being. The fuflferings and 
death of Chrift were inftances of the moft exalted 
virtue^ and of his exceeding great love and goad" 
""iZill to mankind ; and, theretbre, the tnonory of 
them ought to be perpetuated with the utmoft re^ 
fpeS and tharikfulnefs by us. And as far as ^fenfe 
of the life, and fufferings, and death of Chrift, 
has an influence upon our tempers and a6lions^ fo 
far it is the means of our falvation^ as I obfci*ved 
above, and ought to be confidcred as fuch. But^ 

then. 



tlicn, the life, and fufierlngs, and death i 
Chrill coiifidertd cbjiratledly from the inftuen 
which a fcnfe of thcfe may, and ought to havt 
upon ourtempLTS and aftions, cannot poffibJy bn 
1 jitfi grouna oi confidence in God's favour j 
beaufe it is not thefe, but fomething which ■" 
I ptrfonal/y valuable and pleajifjg in us, which mu 
\ - render us acceptable and well-pieafmg to Ga 

(And, therefore, thcfe are not, ftriflly fpeaking 
the p-ounds of divine acceptance, nor ought ff 
to be confider'd; becaufeas fuch a reprefentatiOi 
I is arffw^, fb it had been exceedingly penacious ■ 
' mankind. 

Upon the whole, if my admoniftier haJ 
thought that faith, gofpel -ordinances, and tf 
fuffcrings and death oi Chrift, were proper to i 
confidered and treated of, as msans of our fahay 
lion, in ihcfinjh in which I have Qiewn they are ^M 
and if he had judged that fuch a performanCft-j 
would have bceji ufefni to mankind, he was at li- f 
beity to have treated of this fubjeft, as largely 1 
as he plcafcd, in a Aifcouvfe of his own; and lo'l 
might have fupplied every defeft which he hnugi?iej^ 
he had difcovered in mine. But, then, this would ■- 
not have jiiftificd his grotindkfs complaints againlt 
me, becauie I did not undertake to fhcw, what is 
in a remele fenfe^ but what is direBly and immedi- 
ately, and for iis o'j^n Jake, the ground of divine 
acceptance? And ii my admoniiher judged chat 
faith, goipel-ordinances, and the fufterings and 
death of Chrift, are direStly and immediately tlic 
grounds of divine favour, that is, that ihele do> 
upon their own account, and not on the account 
of that infdtcnce they have upon men's tempers and 
aftions, render them acceptable to God ; I liiy, 
if he judged this to be the cafe, which, I think, 
he muft, or die his complaints were irifiing; tlien, 
iVirely, lie is mijlahcn in a point o! iliegrcaceit con- 



cern, and which has been mc& fermtieus to mu»-'. 
Hndy as I have Ihewn above. ' 

Thus, Sir, I have gone thro' your Admaiitm, 
and have taken a fliort view of the feveral pointi 
ten^Iained of in it, prefuming I Ihail be at^uiiud 
of the charge laid againft me by every di/cemif, 
impartial, and unprtjudiced jud^. And, to con- 
clude chU Letter, I beg the £vour, that, if you 
have any more admonitions in ftore for me, you 
would be pleafed to put your nam to them, tbat 
fo we may be upon an equal feet. And tho* you 
have laid hold of every /r^«?occafion, lojuuify 
your negative but groundlefs charge, and have 
_^;j2-^<^ and /^/n»M/£iifcverai things of me, whidi 
are not p0, nor frienSf, but perfedUy toAindi 
yet as I take the admonition, upon the whole, 
to be the produce of your pious but mifguidcd zeal, 
and to be intended for mine and the puhlick good, 
fo I, again, return you my hearty ihaxis, and 
crave leave to lubfcnbe myfelf, 

SIRy , 

2'our obliged humble Servant, 

Tho. Chubb. 
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, few Things humbly ofFercd to the 
Coniideration both of Believers and 
Unbelievers, in theie happy Days of 
Liberty of Enquiry. 

W Y T ^ °^ "^^'^ ^S' ^'^ wa;/if;i enjoy many 
A /» / privileges and advantages, wKich other 
sV V ages and nations have been ftrangers 
to. One of which is a hberty of enquiry 
into matters of religion. For tho* men's profcf- 
'Bng tlieir opinions trcdy, in fome points, may be 
contrary to the la-ws of this kivgdom-, and though 
there may be fome among us, who wijh to fee the 
laws rigorouny executed upon their neighfeours. 
In this refpeft ; yet thefe are under a proper and a 
liappy rejlraint, by the jufl; and wife adminiftra- 
tion of the prcfent government. ' Surely, nothing 
tan be more un/uji or xnreafonably o£uming, than for 
iny man, or botly ot men, to talce upon them to 
'direSi and g6'V€rni\\G underltandings and confcien- 
■ccs of others, in matters of religion ; that is, in 
matters relating to the favour of God. For as re- 
ligion is purely perfinaly and every man mull be 
anfwerable for himfeif to God; fo every man muft, 
in reaft.n, have a right to judge for himfelf, in all 
matters pertaining thereto j and, confequently, it 
muft be juji and reafonabk in our govcrnours, to 
indulge their fubjeits in the enjoyment of that 
right. And as fuch indulgence is juft and rea- 
fonablc in itfelf, fo it is moft certainly wife and 
politick. For when the people of any nation are 
made or fuffered to afflid: and perfecute one ano- 
ther, lor religioiis matters, in which the good, or 
bun. 
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hurt, of the community is not concerned, then 
x!tit Jirifigtb and power of that nation is employed 
to weaken and deftroy itfelf j as fuch divifion, en- 
mity, and oppofition, in any nation, naturally 
tend to its diflblution. However, this is not our 
cafe, perfecution being an evil which our gover- 
nours bavey and, I truft, will carefully guard 
againft. But, 

Tho' a liberty of enquiry is kindly indulged, 
yet we do not fee all the good effeSs which might 
be expcdtcd from it •, and efpecially with refpcft to 
the grand queftion betwixt the Believers and the Un- 
believers -, this being a time, in which one might 
hope to fee that queftion fully and clearly dif- 
cufled, every objeftion and difficulty fairly re- 
moved, and truth fettled upon the moft folid and 
lafting foundation ; which, I think, as yet, docs 
not appear to be the cafe, each party being too 
apt to wander from the fubjeft, and to endeavour 
the expofmg each other more than the difcovcry 
of truth. The Unbeliever, inflcad of fairly pro- 
pofing his own objeftions, is too apt to fifh after 
the weak and ahfurd things, which have been at 
any time faid by Believers. And as this becomes 
a ground of triumph to him, fo hereby he awa- 
kens the pajfions of fomc, and gives occafion for 
laughter and diver/ion to others. But, furely, the 
chriftian religion is not anfwerable for all the wild 
and extravagant things, which any of its profef- 
fors have put upon it ; and, therefore, I think it 
unfairly urged by the Unbelievers, and to be an 
abufe of that liberty, which they are kindly indul- 
ged in. Whether prophecy^ miracles^ or fuch other 
topicks, as are urged to prove the divinity of the 
chriftian revelation, do, when fairly and impar- 
tially examined and confider'd, prove or make 
good that propofition, is the queftion betwixt the 
Believers and Unbelievers : and, therefore, if the 

Unbc- 



^^Ktievers would fliew the weaknefi of thofc 
^^■nds, upon which that propofition is joiind- 
^^phey ought to confine themlelvea to the quef- 
^^netbre them, and not introduce that into the 
^^K whicli is toreign to it. I grant, chat the 
IjRIbelieveTS are under a very great difficulty, in 
ihe prefent cafe j becaufe, it they fhould be open 
and frank in declaring their opinions and objedli- 
ons, they are not fure they fhall not fall under a 
frofsmiion. But, then, tho' this may be proper 
ground to aft with caution-, in order to guard a- 
gainU any evil which fuch freedom may expofe 
them to -, yet, lurely, it cannot be any ground 
for trifitng in argument, or to minifter occafioa 
for drverfioK, in a queftion which ought to be 
treated of wtdi the utmoft ferioufncfs. Believers 
are likewife too apt to wander out of their way» 
and to fiili after the perfonal fmdts of the Unbe- 
iievers ; and, Irom hence, they raife a battery a- 
gainil infidelily ; and will have it chat unbelief, with 
refpeS to the (//w;)'/yof[hechriftian revelation, isnoc 
the refult of a free enquiry, but the produce of w- 
cious indinatims ; and tliat men chufe to be Infideh^ 
in order to get rid oiF thofc rejiraints and relu^fan- 
cies, which otherwife they would be liable to. 
This, I think, is ufing the Unbelievers exceed- 
ingly unkind :ind ill, as if what was true gf (bme 
muft be jtfih cbargeable upon all ; and as it a 
man could not be an Unbeliever, that is,-in com- 
mon language, a Df//2, but he muft be deftitute 
of all honour and cenfciesce, virtue and religioH \ 
vhereas Deifm is not fubvafive of thele, but per- 
fectly confiltent with them. And, if 1 ain noc 
mifinform'd, the thing is falfe, in fa9 i that is, j 
there arc many Deifts wlio arc men of Stn&. ho-' 
nour, virtue, and religion. And, 

As Believers and Unbelievers are thus ufmg 
each other ill -, fo hereby they alienate their affec- 
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tiom from each other, inflame one another's pf* 
JionSy ftir up refenUnetU^ and bar up the way to that 
kindmfsy friend/hip^ and brotberhf lave to each other, 
which are eflential to, and are fome of the molt 
principal parts of true religion. And, if anjr 
thir^ farther were in their power, it is to be fear- 
ed they would not ftop here, but would go into 
all thofe in (lances of cruelty and periecution, 
which others have praftifed. This is what fome 
men (hew toofirong an inclination to, tho', by the 
l>le(nng of a good government, they are happily 
reftrained. But this is not all ; for, whilft the Be- 
lievers and Unbelievers are thus flaying upon each 
other, they minifter occafion to men of ^^ tempers 
and little refle£lionj to throw up the whole, as an 
smufefnentj and to con(ider it only, as a proper 
fubjeft for laughter and ridicule ; for when they fee 
io much wrangling about the grounds of dinnne re- 
velation^ which they confider as the grounds of r^ 
Ugiony tho* thefe are as diitinft and different, as 
two things can be, and fo little certainty on either 
fide, for any thing that appears to them, then they 
are too eafily led to think, that religion has no Jo- 
hd foundation ; that it only leiires the purpofes of 
€rafty and defigning men ; and that is right for 
them to give a loofe to their appetites and defires, 
and to gratify every vicious inclination. This, I 
fear, is too much the truth of the cafe ; thaty 
whilft men are contending about the divinity of 
the chriflian revelation, religion it f elf is wearing" 
out of the world ; men either throw it upy or elfe 
exert fuch zeal in its favour as is fubverjive of it. 
And, therefore, I think, it cannot be amifs, but 
rather fuitablc and proper, to remind mankind, 
that whatever difficulty or perplexity may attend re- 
velation, which may minifter occafion for difpute,. 
their religious obligations are the fame. For, fup- 
pofing the divinity of a revelation to be mcft nui^ 

nifift 
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fc)^ and clmr, the Believers moral obUgatiom muft 
be the fame, as if it manifeilly appcar'd to be 
^ttherwife ; becaufe thole obligations are. undcedeKt 
Pjo, and iHiiependen! Ot fuch a revelation \ and, con- 
ffcquently, the cafe muft be the lame, with refpeft 
Fto the Unbelievers a!fo. And as this ts a matter 
r-which equally concerns them both, fo I beg leave 
F to offer a few things to their confideration. I 
Efliali not enter into the quefHon or point In con- 
■ Tfroverfy betwixt them, but only make fuch rtfifc- 
Jftioiis as are equally juji^ whether this or that reve-r J 
f lation be of a, divine original, or not. And, 
R, Fvji^ I obferve, that whatever /wfer/a/'s/y m^yj 
jittend any revelation, yet it makes no. alteration, I 
[vith rcfpcA t9 true niigionf that not being a pre- 1 
parlous thing founded on arbitrary pleafure., and 1 
jhereby liable to perpetual change and alteration^ 
Wc on the moral filnefs of things ; and, therefore^ 
liuft be the fame yefterday, to day, and for evei 
For as duty nec€(farily fuppofcs an intelligent bsingJ^ 
Ipho is naturally qualified to difcern and judge ofl 
^eod and ra/, or that moral fitnefs and unfitneiil 
which arifts from the nature and the relations o^j 
^tilings, and likewife z power zad liberly oiTLS^n^m 
one way, or the other j fo the duty, which liei I 
' ipon i'uch a creature, muft neceffarily confift iaj 
fting agreeably to the nature and the relaliojis o^ 
^^ lings, as aforefaid. And whoever takes an im,^ 
*■. partial view q\' human nature will fee, that man is 
creature excellently conftituted to anfwer the pur-^ 
pofes of facial ftlicity, and to promote and cani^ 
on a common happtnefs j all his appetites ana 
palTions, when rightly direfted and kept widiiii, 
due bounds, fo as that one is not indulged to thM 
deprelTing of another, lead to this end, by rcnder-i 
ing man, upon the whole, an agreeable and an ufe- V 
ful creature. His undcrftanding likewife qualifies , 
him not only to diredt' and gpveta U\^ •j.'^^'Cw 
^.VoL. II. Z 
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and paffions, but alfo fliews him the fitufs of i \ 
common good, and the intrinfick excelling and 
valuablenejs of purfuing it. 

Man being thus conftitutcd, it will be cafy tt* 
know, what his diity muft certainly be ; namdji 
to put on fuch a Wijper of mindj and fuch a bAn" 
riouTy as is fuitable to, and becoming fuch at crea- 
ture; or, in other words, it is, flrft^ to live* under 
a grateful fenfe of that goodnefsy which Ged hatli 
fhewn, in calling a multitude of creaturts 'mi 
being, on purpofe to communicate happinefi td 
them ; and in a wife and kind prdvifion of all 
things neceflary to mafe them fo. And^ feconifyj 
man's duty confifts in a generous and fteadf profe- 
cution of that grend defigrty viz. the eommmf^- 
dtyj by rendering himfelf an agreeable aiKi an 
nfeful creature, and thereby introducing as mudi 
bappinefs into the creation as he is capable c^do* 
mg \ enjoying the bleffings of life in fuch a way^ 
as is ccvfjjlcnt with, and conducive to the commoft 
tranquillity, and denying himfelf every pleafuit 
which comes in competition with, or is deftruSmoU 
the common felicity. And, 

As man is a creature defigned and conftitutcd 
to tafte of, and propagate a common happinrfsj 
fo, when he anfwers that end^ by promoting the 
peace and comfort, the happinefs and well-bcii^ 
of all around him, and contributes to the common 
felicity, as much as in his power ; as he, then, 
becomes a valuable and a lovely creature, fo, of 
courfe, he will be accepted and approved of God. 
And, on the other fide, if he vicioujfy monopolizes 
the bleffings and cemforts of life to himfelf, and 
ccvetuoujly purfues his own plcafures and defires, 
when they ^rtdeftruilive of the happinefs of others, 
and iland in oppofttion to the common felicity ; as, 
in this cafe, he commences a difagreeable and a 
liurtful. creature \ fc Vie \f\)X \^ ^\^^\^^^tv^ ^jwi 
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.^Ik In the eyes of his Nf.iker. And as our duty 

terife? from what vis are, fo it muft continue perpe- 
tually znA invatiably the faitic, whilll we continue 
\a be fuch creatures. Revf lation cannp: add to, nor 
JhHinfJh our dtlty, bccaufc it does not alter our 
■ tompofition ; and, coniequently, whatever d'liE- 
•tulrjr, or uncertainty, may attend any revelation, 
this ought not to be the ground of Lihertinifm, or 
the foundatron oi ^Huafincfs to us; feeing our duty 
may eafily be difcovered without it, and feeing 
iruf TeUgion znd our oMigaiions are the fame, whe- 
ther this or thai: revelation be of a divine original, 
or noY. Again, 

Settnidly-t I obtetv-c, that tlio' BeUevers and Un- 
beEtvcrs drjlr in opinion from each other, yc't 
Hich difirrence in fcntiments does not tilier chetr 
tompofitiorts, nor conftitute them two diffiinfi: fpe- 
cifsof beings ; but, on the contraiy, they ftill 
contihue to be msft, notwithftanding their differ- 
ing in opinion, as aforelVid. And', therefore, it 
it IS higMyJiift and reafonablcj and their bounden 
duty, to' ao: a part towards each other, and td- 
*aras all men, 33 is fullahk to, and becoming hu- 
rhan nature, and to preferve and maintain their 
mattiy cbafatter. Surely, nothing can be mor'e ab- 
filrd than to fuppofe, that we are to put off bu- 
tHanily, in order to become religious. And yet it 
fe too common for perfons to commence creatures 
6f prey, by biting and devouring one another, 
in order to exert their religious zeal, and to ffiew 
that they are religious men. Alas ! we are caft 
ihto an age full of complaints of all kinds 1 and ^| 
thofc which relate to religion, I imagine, are hoc ^| 
fe fcweft. And, among thefe, fome complain ^ 
JEtlie mighty growth oi' fceplicifm 3.nd infiaeliiy, 
i'oSitn of the prevalency of bigotry, fuperjii- 
I aftd eAtbufiafm. Now, whether tKeft CQctv- 
" ts-arc' we// or ill grounded, ou cyil^ik'c t\.i.5i,vi 
Z % ' ^^^^ 
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wliat I dial! not enquire into. All I fliall ob- 
ferve is, that as men ai-e apt to exert a bitter zeal 
in thefe cafes, fo they are Hkewife apt to value thai 
zeal at too high a rate, by confidering it, as that 
■which will render them truly acceptable and well- 
pleafing to God 1 but, furely, this muft be a mil- 
take. For as divine revelation is given by God 
to men, on purpole to lead tlicm into the love and 
prallice of virtue and true goodnefs, by laying 
down fuch nda ofadtion, as were their duty, in- 
dependent df, and antecedent to that revelation, 
"by reprefenting to them the coufequences of a good 
and bad lite, with regard to divine favour, ordil- 
pleafure, and by appointing a /fl?-?» of wor/2i/j), to 
prevent contention and difcord, and to preferve 
peace and unity amongft mankind -, fo, where 
that end is anfwercd, by the love and pradlice of 
virtue and imz goodnefs-, fuch men wiU be accepted 
and approved of Cod, whether divine revelation be 
int}-cdu£five to it, or not. And where that end is 
not anfwered, but men continue in the love and 
prai5tice o( vice and wickedmfs, fuch men will not 
be approved, tho' they believe divine revelation 
ever fo ftrongly ; faith and injiddity, in the prefcnc 
cafe, being no other than the giving or with- 
holding OUT alTcntto a propofition, liz. that this 
cr that revelation is of a divhie erigiml ; neither 
of thefe, therefore, can be any farther valuable, 
than as they are the proper refult of that evi- 

■ dence, or the want of it, upon which each of them 
is grounded. Faith, ftriflly fpeaking, does not 
add to our duty ; and infidelity cannot lake frorrt' 
it. And, therefore, to exert a bitter zeal, on ei-' 
ihcr fide, as it is unreafcnable in itfelf, fo it cannoc 
be acceptable to our Maker. All, I think, whitfe 

■ can fairly be done in the prelent caie, and which- 
will become us, as reafonable creatures, is to pro-i 

pole with dicmn, ai^i '^t\ 'ii,^ leiVUj,U ■v^i:aa'cfi 
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, al] that can be faid on either fide of the^ 
queftion ; to examine ic with care and freedem (j 
to (liew, in the fpirit of mecknefs, what ajjpean 
to us defeSfive in what has been thus oftered, and 
then to leave each other to that conviction, whicHl 
fuch evidence^ or the wavt or fieming want of it,''] 
Jliall produce in each other's mind ; ftill rcmem-? 
bering that our duty, ftriitly fpeaking, is nol 
aiFeded by It, 

Let not, dicn, the Unbehever defpife the Be-^ 
liever, nor the BeUever judge the UnbeHever ; fdr^ 
if neither of them anfwer their tnanly ehera£ter^- 
neither of them will be approved -, and, if both'l 
ot th«m aft the part of good and virtuous men,ll 
God will receive them both. Rather let then:M 
l/ear witli, and forbear one another in love. FoS 
as in all queltions which do not admit of abfo-^ 
iute certainty, and which, I think, is the pre-^ 
frnt cafe, it is great odds^ but Tome will err -, IJyj 
fuch errors cannut, in the nature of the thing, 
a proper foundation for refe»t>neitt. The differenl 
abilities, improvements, and opportunities ot dif-*« 
ferent pcrl'ons, and the various ways in which 
men are capable of being biafled, that is, of lean- 
ing to one fide of a queftion, rather than to the- 
other -, thefe lay a foundation for error. And as,TJ 
in all qucftions ot this kind, a man ought to t 
nwdcjl in his affumptions, feeing he is HahU I 
miftake; (b, for that reafon, he ought to treat 
dtcenlfy and dviS^ all that ^lifter from him, a; 
knowing that error, in farh cafes.^ is what al! mcrf 
are liable to. The Unbeliever too often iooks^ 
down upon Believers with an eye o^ fccrii and ftf«-- 
tempty and dcfpifes them, as pcrfoiis who are un-' 
der the power oi fuperftilkn and bigotry, and whi 
have captivated their underftandings to the will o 
idefigning priefts. On the other fide, the Bdievel"! 

Kgin:cri.jlJy denounces the iitiirafnu o'iVe.-a.Ne 
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upon the Unbelievers, and conA4ers them> ^ 
ojemes to God and all that is good, ^nd ^ men |^ 
whom luft and Jin have blinded, that x}^y caonQt 
fee the truth. But, wherefore all thi$ ? Surely, |gt- 
which fide Ibever of the queftion is right, fucha 
conduct mufl be tirong, and highly difple^iQg ta Irt 
that GW, >yho has a conuppn concern fod: tlie 
good of us all. Would it not be inpre decent and 
candid for the Unbeliever to think >yith hicnfclf, 
that tho' he is not convinced by the cyidciicc 
propofed, yet others may ? and that, therefore, i| 
mull be as rigbl for them to give aflcnt, as it ia 
for Ivim to with-hold it ? and that a$ men's judg- 
men^ts are capable of being mifled by educatioHi 
iiu:h.':rit''\ imlgar opintQUj and the like, fo they .do 
not (Ulccri^ xwzdeltf/ion themfelves, and tbatotheri 
CLiiinoi; be judges for them j and, therefore, it be- 
comes a Tivan to be xat\\tx jealous of himfelf, ia 
tlicfe rcfi cdls, than to charge them, at all adveo- 
aires, L:|:on his oppantnt§ ? And, wpyld it not 
be alik/ candid and becoming for the Believer tQ 
confider, chat evidence does not appear alike con- 
clufrcc to all perfons ? and, therefore, if he is fa 
happily difcerning as to fee the Jireugth and cm- 
clufivencfs of an argument, when the other doej 
not, that, then, the other ought to be .objefl: of 
his //Vv, but not of his ccnfure or contempt? and 
thiit tho' men's judgment? are as liable to be 
mificd by their vicicu$ inclinations^ as by any other 
CiUifc \ yet as this is what they are nQt qualified to. 
difcovcr^ with regard to other men, fo it mull be 
exceeding ivrong in tlu*m to charge that upon 
another, which they cannot be judges of, and of 
which they ought rather to think tlie contrary ? I 
would, therefore, rcqueft both Believers and Un- 
believers to confider themfelves and each other, as 
tnen^ and to treat one another accordingly. I like- 
wifc beg leave to remind them, that they are crea- 
tures 
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s conftituted and appointed to coniribute to, 
and to promote each ether's happinefs ; and thai in 
is not tbeir different apprehcnlions, in any point, 
which can kjfen^ or iake off, this obligation! and 
as the only end ot our being is, that wc, and the 
jeft of pur feJiow-creatitres, might be hafpr^, fo it 
is a very wrong way to feciire the happinefs of 
fioelher liff-, by making our/elves, or e(herSy mijcr- 
abJe in this. He that contributes mofl: to the 
amnion ^tjlicity here, whether he be a Believer, 
or an UnWieverj bids faireil: for happinefs hert^ 
^ter. And he that does his utinoftj to obftnun: 
iht iranquiliily of this world, is the moll axwer/iy 
of, and the. moft unlikely to obtain the happinei's 
of another. 

But, farther, I beg leave, thirdly, to offer a 
word of ceuiisB to both forts. To Believers my 
requeil is, that they would take heed, left thtyr 
f«i/i prove a ffigre to chem. Alas I how com- 
mon is it for a JfiV to value himfelf, btcaufe he 
is fuch ; ?nd fo of all other religious panics in 
the wprid. Hoy eafy is it for ^ man who fpends 
his /im^t h'S Jlreapb, his zeal in a caufe, which 
be confidp;^, as the caufe of God, to think that 
^fc vriU rf Elder him acceptable to his Maker ? 
Mnjercas, if thefe are feparated trom irue gsodnefs^ 
!th»t i^, tropja trua regard to the prtfcnl a< well 
IS futnrt happin^s »r)d well-being of the reft pf 
his feilow-creatLires j dien, it is morally impoflj- 
We tbiit he ftiould be lb, feeing there is nothing 
Nrfajch can render us iHiluabk in the light of God, 
buc QUr aftjng a worthy and a rmady part. Our 
pendering ourlelves ap-eeabk crealures^ by ailing 
confwniably to our compofition, is that, and that 
n^y, which will render us acceptable to (he Author 
pf it. Let fiot, then, a firong perfuafton ot the 
irutb of divine revdgtipn, and a zealsui contend- 
ing for it, blind our eyes, by leading us to think 
2 4 that 
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that thefe, or any thing fliort of perfanal virtMj 

will render us worthy of divine regard ; but let 
us endeavour to anfwer the great end of all divim 
revelation, which is to miike us good creatures, by 
afting a part fuitable to, and becoming our ra- 
tional and manly nature j and then we Ihall not 
fail of God*s favour. Again, my requeft to the 

• Unbeliever is, that he would take heed, left his 
' infidelity lead him to Libertinifm. Alas \ how cafy 

■ is it (or him to fplit upon this rock ! for when he 
fees that the generality of men make revelation 
the only ground of religion ; and when he judge* 

■ that the divinity of that revelation has no JoU 
foundation, he is then in. danger of drawing this 
falfe concUip.on from thofe premifes, namely , that 
he is under no religious obligation at all \ and, con- 
fequently, that he is perfeftly at liberty to gratify 
every vicious inclination. I would, therefore, beg 

• leave to remind him, that however the cafe may 
ft and, with regard to the divinity of this or that 
revelation, yet this makes no alteration, with re- 
gard to true religion. He is a man -, and, from 
hence, his religious obligations arife, Hc.is a«?^ 
rcl agents v/ho is excellently conftituted to pro- 
mote and carry on a common hippinefs -, and, there- 
fore, it mull and will be his duty, to put on fuch 
a temper of mind, and fuch a behaviour, as is 
fuitable to, and becoming fuch a creatutls. ■ But, 
farther. 

Let me entreat both Believers and Unbelievers 
not to play upon, and fport themfelves with each 
other's wcaknefs, but rather in a decent and manly 
v/ay endeavour the removing it, and, if that cart- 
not be done, to cover it with the mantle of love. 
It is true, ridiculous things are and will be the ob- 
je^s of ridicule ; but, then, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the proper end of ridicule is, in a way 
of pleafantry, to convince the judgments of thofe 

men, 
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nen, who would not be Jo eafily convinced, 

&»ay of grave argument. For, when they fee 

jllic fool's coat is the natural drefs of their opinhm 

JOT praSicei, this gives them a jealoufy tiiat there 

{isfome defe<5t in the arguments that convince 

them, which jealoufy otherwife they would not 

have. I fay, the proper end of ridicule is to eon- 

' "Since the judgment, and thereby to remove the ri- 

^^tuleus ehjeii \ and not to awaken relentment, and 

nSime the palfions ; and, ihereiore, every man, 

Jfho praftifes in this way, ought to take care, 

ihut, if poflible, the proper end of ridicule mMJj 

be anfwer'd by it. 

To conclude this head ; give me leave to . 
peat what I have already fo often obfervi 
namely, that our diferent apprehcnlions, in 
point, cannot poUibly cancel the obligation 
are under to love and do goad to each other j niui 
lefs will it jttftify or excufe any inhuman a61:ioi 
For as our religious obligations arile from our bi 
ing Mf?/, fo they muft and will remain upon us, 
■whilll we continue to be luch. 1 will only add, 
that we are men, and, as fuel-., our underftandings 
are liable to be tnijled -, and if error is a proper 
foundation for refentment, which, furely, it is not, 
then, let him that is /res c?St die firft If one. 
J^gain, 

fcurtbly and lajily, I beg leave to remind the 
Unbelievers, that however the cafe may (land, with 
regard to the diiimly of this or that rcvelatioi 
yet the folid grounds of a future judgment and 
tribulion are the fame ; and, thererore, their rt 
tioital hopes and fears, arifing from tiie expei 
lion of fuch a judgment and retribution, ouj^ 
jiot to be weakened or dejlroyed by it. Man is 
intelligent free creature, who is naturally qualified' 
to difcern and judge of good and evil, and to di- 
fedt his actions accordingly ; and, confcquently. 
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he is capable of frsmating or Unieriwg the vmr 
finon happincis, by rendering hsmielf an. agreeable 
and ufef ul, jor a diiagreeable and hurtful creature* 
Now, if it is rigki and fit in the xi^tuce of tk 
thing, when luch a creature has aded his put in 
life, and is gone oflF the ftage of a^on, th^t (ki 
fliould call him to an accewU fpr his conduft, vA 
render to him the due reward qf his deeds in ano- 
ther ftate, which, furely, will he granted ; then» 
^ future judgment and retribution will fnoft ccrr 
taiMbf take place, bec^ufe God will always moll: 
certainly do what i& n^^/ and fit in the najoire of 
things, and, confequently, future rewards andpur 
nifliments are as evidctiij and as ^eriaiv^ from the 
nature of the thing, to ail thofe who fi^ the fit- 
ness of fjoch a condud, as any diyine rcveiatioo 
can declare, or prove them to be. And that thp 
Jiinefs of rewards and punijhmsats is &en and al- 
low'xi by men of all capacities^ imtions^ and reUgiam^i 
is evident from hence, viz. that when any of thefc 
r^ofe ^ tri^ in any other perfon, whom they have 
^ dominion over, they j udge it right and fit to 
call the truftce to an account^ and likewifc to ihcv 
their favour or diffUafure to him, according as he 
has rightly employed or abufed the truft lodged ia 
his hand, and as that truil has been of greater or 
lefs importance to themfelvcs, or others ; whichf 
I think, is an evident proofs th^ all n^ankmd are 
capable of difccrning, and muft allow the fitncfi 
pf future rewards and punifhments, feeing nothing 
is more natural and eafy to he ^difceroed, than 
that what men are, and have, is a truft lodg^ 
with them, by the Maker of all things, to be cmr 
ployed for the common good ; atfd, confequently, 
that they are, and will be anfwerahle for that thifl:. 
And, 

For the farther illuftration of this point, I beg 
leave tp take a Ihort view of tlie pre/eta fyftem ot 

things, 
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E" 
gs, and £>f die gracious di:fi^n gf our iCccatar 
:aJJing them inio being -, tjiat lieitUy i mt "" 
Jicate the divijie cor?d.iidi, in re-marding men 4 
ne and honour, with a plentitul Ihare oJ' h^ 
piaefs ill another ftace, ai\d in his barring vici 
Hien from the enjoymenl uf that hap^neis, ; 
plunging ihem into unfpeakable piiicry. God j 
^ Bcijig abfoiutely -jwyeand good; and as he is d" 
Author and tbiuit^iiii ot being to alJ jothcrg, ib fa 
£o]e eod, in creating all rJiings, vi-as, that he mig 
^^k/reduce and promote a coiumsn happ'mefs. To haj 
^Eade a world, .without that viciv, might haj 
^Qie^B ithe power, but not the wildotn aixi gooi 
nei^ of the Creator. Whereas, to mak« a wcui 
for the fake of a common bippineiJ, and to md 
a provifioa of ali things neccjlary and cortducif^ 
to liiat hi^pinds ; tliie diiiovers the perie£tion I" 
wifdatn and goodmfs. And as it be!pep;ks a JaiTj 
ezteat of knQwledge and power, lb it Ihews rlie 
to be rightly employed, by making them fubfcrvie 
to the keji of purpofcs. And this is plaifily i 
cafe of the pefenl f^smoi things, in which G 
has not only exerted his knowledge and pmver, 1^ 
ifuch a manner ^ and to fuch a degree, as exeeed \ ' 
hlfrnMH conception ; but he has lilccwile dUplay'd I 
icifdprn and goodnefs moft ccujpuuou/hf, by difp 
£ng the whok, as h^ fervcs the purpotes or ^ 
common fclicicy. The good of tlie whole is lii' 
grimd de/igii ; and as eycry individual capable < 
happinefs is intended to be a Jbarer in it, ib eai^ 
and every one are iatended to be coiuributtirs to il 
Every fpecies of vegetables and every tribe of am- 
«f.l(, each in their place, order, and time, being 
defigned cither afiively, or paffively, to be fubi'er- 
Vicnt to the (ommon geod. And ^^H 

As man is made the chief or principal inbab^^H 
I tant of this globe, fo he is qualified to ha-ve^^^f 
HJer^frlhare of felicity on It than any otlier anim)^^^^ 
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For as he has, in common with the creatures be- 
low him, thofc appetites and paffions, which dif- 
pofe them to all ienfual enjoyments \ (o he is bet- 
ter qualified for procuring thofe enjoyments, for 
guarding againft the lofs of them, for laying in a 
provifion for their continuance j and for the heighten- 
ing the pleafures which arife from them. And as 
man is thus qualified to tafte the pleafures arifing 
from fenfe i fo there are other pleafures provided 
for him to enjoy, which the reft of the animal 
world, as far as we can difcem, have no tafte or 
relifh of. He is qualified to drink plentifully of 
the cup of intelle£iual delight^ if I may fo call it, by 
taking a view of the material world with its inhabi- 
tants; by contemplating upon the nature^ the rela- 
tions^ the beauty^ and order of things ; by looking for- 
ward and backward, and feeing a long chain of 
eaufes and effe£ls\ by taking a viewof his ^w;f frame 
and compofition,and of the frame and compofition 
of the reft of the animal and vegetable world, with 
their depejidence upon, and the relation they bear to 
each other; yea, he can extend his view beyond this 
globe to the other planets, and confider them, with 
regard to their different magnitudes^ motions^ denjities, 
dijlances, and the like. In fliort, he can indulge 
himfelf abundantly in this kind of pleafure, by 
ranging to and fro thro' the immenfe fpace, if I 
may fo call it, oi natural truths each part of which 
affords materials for delight. Man is likewife 
qualified to fee things in a moral view, and there- 
by to tafte pleafures, which arc of a more poblc 
and exalted nature than thofe abovemention'd. 
He is capable of viewing the prefent fyftem of 
things, confider'd as a fcheme laid out for bappi- 
nefs ; in which not only the knowledge and power-, 
but likewife the wifdom and goodnefs of God are 
amply difplay*d. He can fee, and delight him- 
felf in feeing, how each fpecies of beings be- 
comes 
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comes fubfervieni to the common good -, how each 
tnbe of animals is quaUfied for and difpofed to 
plcafure, and the provifion which is made tor their' 
enJQvmeni: ot it. And as man is thus qualified 
tor delight, by taking a view of the kind pur- 
poles ot his Creator -, fo he can contribute to his 
own happinefs, by frstnoting and carrying on the 
fame defign. He can every day add to and in- 
creafe his own delight, by every day adding to 
and increafing the Jelidly and happinefs of others. 
Add to this the pleafures which arile from rela- 
tion, fricjidjhipt and the like : From all which, I 
think, it abundanUy appears, tliat man is quali- 
fied for a more plentitu! Ihare of happinefs than 
any other animal. And 

As man is thus interejitd in the commsn felici- 
ty, fohe is qualified to contribute largely to it, by 
conducing his o-xn aftions, and diredling and 
governing die creatures below him, in fuch a man- 
ner as will be molt fubfervient to the common 
good. He can induce or controttl his appetites 
and paflions, as his own happinefs and the hap- 
pinefs of his fellow-creatiircs arife from and depend. 
upon it. He can employ the mer/iher of his body 
and the /i7ca//KJ of his foul, in minirtring aflil^. 
tance, luccour, comiort, and delight, to the reft 
of his tellow-crcatures. He can provide for, di- 
rect, govern, and ufe the animals below him, iq 
fuch a way as will be moft for their's and for the 
happinefs of mankind. In ihort, man is capable of 
rendering himfelt an agreeable and an ufeful crea- 
ture, and of coniribucing largely to the common 
tranquillity. And 

As man is thus qualified to promote a common 
happinefs, fo he is likewife qualified to Jee. the 
mora! fitnefs of fuch a conduft. Man is cndow- 

E^ith a faculty of underfiandingt which qualifies 
to fee things in a vwrai view, as I obferv'd 
above i 
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ilbavc ; arvd as happinefe is the itf&t of 6very 
living thing, ib every nnan muft fee thaf 6vei^ 
creature has cqaaliy a title to it, whilft its happi- 
ncfs is confijient with the publiclt g<>oA. And 
as there is a provifion made for the happinefs of 
the nffhokj fo, in the rtature of the thing, rt tnuft 
be intended for the whole. And ais tvtiy indivi- 
dual i-s only a part of that whole, fo his iriterejt 
in, and his tiile to happinefs, can only be fuch as 
is common to the reft of his fellow-creatures. And 
as man is qualified to have a large fhdr6 of the 
conhnon felicity, fo it is highly feafohable thal§ 
he Ihould contribute as lafgefy to it ; yeay as happi- 
nefs is a natttral good^ fo it muft be fight and: n^ 
in the nature of thing, to commkftit^te it accord* 
ihg to our power, tlio* wc ha\^e ri6 6ther inte- 
rell in it, but the fleajure which arifes from th* 
communication. And as the happinefs of the 
^hok is, in the nature of the thing, preferable fo 
the happinefs of iln iff dividual -, fo the latter ought, 
in reafon, to give pla'ce to the former ; and-, con- 
fcquently, it is right and fit that every individual, 
who is qualified to fee that fitnefs, fhoiild det^ 
himfelf, when his own and the common bappinefe 
come in competition. And 

A-s virtue confifts in communicating happirtefs', 
tx^'Xht fuitarble fubje£ls of it -, fo it is the height and 
perfection 6i virtue and gcodnefs^ to deny oiirfelves, 
ibr the fake of the publick. And ^s every man 
cannot but fee, if he will refleft upon it, that 
the publick good is the principal objedl oF his 
care, and that He ought fteadily to purfue it, 
and make is own private intercft fubmit to it; foit 
is the height of gAterofity^ and, therefore, will 
render hin truly valuable and moft acceptable to his 
Maker. And as tliis is the cafe of every virtuottt 
pcrfon, in a greater or a Icfs degree ; fo it moft 
certaiilly becopies the wifd^m and goodn'efs of God, 

to 
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fcew his refpeSi for, and manifeft Iris hve to 
feed pcrfons, by amply rewarding their merits 
*ith a plentiful Jhare of bappimfs in another 
world, and by filling them- with delights, which 
TiBnighfly furpafs all prefent enjoyments. For as, 
n the prefent ftate of things, there is no difcrimi- 
talieft of pcrfons, no manifcftation ot divine lovf^ 
If hatted, from any thing that comes before us ; 
5Ut one event haj^ns to aU, whether w/woaj, or . 
licious \ all move on according to the general 
Tame and c-Oiiltitunon of thingg, being under the 
iireition of thoie louts by which the natural world 
,s governed ; fo, Rireiy, it muft" be worthy of, 
md fuitable to the charadler of perfeil goodnefi. 
For God to take a time hereafter to manifeft his 
love and refped: to thofe perfons, who, by their 
hetttvoknt and -ciriuom behaviour, have rendered 
themfclves the fiiitable and proper objects of it. 
Thofe who have thus freely and generoujly contri- 
buted to the good and benefit of the reft of their 
feUow-creatures, and have occafion'd as much hap' 
pinefs in the world, as their condition and circum- 
itance in life rendered them capable of, and there- 
by juftly mmtfd the love and benevolence of all, 
aft, furely, worthy of the divine favour, and of" 
that recompence of reward, which perfect good- 
nefs and abfolure power are enabled and difpofed to 
beftow ivpon them. Thefc are they who fpealc 
their Creator's praife, by atifwering the hnd pur- 
pofe of their creation ; and, therefore, it highly 
becomes i\\e great Governoiir of tile univerfe to 
do them benmr, by giving them a kingdom which 
cannon be moved, and a crown of glory and hap- 
pinefs which fadeth not away. And 

As man is thus qualified to become a viituous 
and a lovely ti'eature, and thereby to enlarge his 
— -t feliaty \ fo he is capable of the cofjlrary. He 

I not only neglcft, but, be ;^«r««j to the com- 
monj 
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mon happinefs. He can oppofej and, as far ds lul 
power extends, can frujirate the kind purpofcof 
his Creator, and can fee himfelf as a bar to the 
common tranquility ; he can iiyure and cppreji 
thofe of his fellow-creatures, whom he ought to 
protest and defend \ he can affliS and ^r/^^ thofc 
whom he ought to ckeriflj and comforr^ and can 
make thofc hearts fad to whom he ought to minifter 
joy and delij^bl \ he can dejiroy and A^y «'£?/?^, whenhe 
ought to build dixxd plants and can cut ©ff thofe lives 
which he ought to preferve. In fliort, he can be- 
come a difa^rceabk and a hurtful creature, and can 
render himlclf a common enemy to the common hap- 
pinefs of mankind. And, when this is the cafc^ 
which is fo in a greater or lefs degree with eve- 
ry z'icious perfon, then they become the proper 
objefts of divifie refentment^ aud of the heavy dif- 
pleafure of Almighty God, For as God cannot 
but love and approve^ and will reward all {Derfons 
of virtue and goodnefs; fo he cannot but hate and 
diflike^ and will fcverely punijh all fuch vicious per- 
Ions, as aforcfaid. For when men not only de- 
prive their fellow-creatures of that happinefs in this 
life, which they are qualified for, and have a title 
to enjoy, but alfo unjiijlly load them with unhappi' 
nefs and ^nifery ; then it becomes that wife and 
good Being, in whole hands they are, to deprive 
them of the felicity of another world, and to 
plunge them into unfpeakable mifery. 

I Ihall not enter into thofe queftions, vt%. Of 
what kind or degree^ or of what duration that pu- 
nifliment will be, which is to be inflifted upon 
vicious perlon in another world ? Thefe mult be 
left to the uifdom of a divine hand to adjuft. But 
this, I fay, that thofe who have been fo exceed- 
ingly unkind ViwCx cruel ^ as unjujily to bar others off 
that pleafure and delight, which they were qua- 
lified for and entitled to enjoy, and have been fo 

'uile 
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IjHe and barherous as to load others iinjuftly with 
unhappinefs and mifiry^ and thereby have fruftraced 
the gracious purpofe of their kind Creator towajds 
his creatures; fuch pcrfons are, in the iiariire of , 
the thing, the proper objefts of divine difpleafure; 
and it becomes the wifdom and_;Vf;?w of Almighty 
i3od, to fhew his refentmcnt at fiich a conducl, by 
debarring thofe perfons from the happinefs of a- 
nother world, and by plunging them into iinfpeak- 
able inifery. Happinefs is the defire of every fett' 
fible creature ; and, therefore, it muft be crud cauf- 
Icfly to bar that from & creature, which is the na- 
tural defire of every living thing j and to abound 
in this is to be highly criminal, and worthy of a 
fevere correction. And as all vicious perfons have 
beed envious at, or hava; indulged in theml'elves 
3 difpofition to cut oiFthe happinefs of others j 
fo it IS juft and reafonabk that they Ihould be made 
to feel, in a lenfible manner, what the want of 
happinefs is. Again, milery is the nalural averji- 
o«of all the fenfible world; and, therefore, csujkjly 
to make miferable, and to abound in it, is to de- 
firue to be made miferable in a very liigh degree. 
And as vicious perfons have barbaroufly and wick- 
edly loaded others with unhappinefs and milery j 
fo it \sjufi and reafonable that they iliouid tcel the 
weight of that hand, which is able to make them 
miferable beyond exprelTion, And to fuppofe in 
the piefent caie, that it is contrary to gpadnefs to 
make fuch vicious perfons miferable, is very ab- 
furd. Goodnefs naturally difpofes the agent, in which 
it refides, to communicate happinefs to others, ac- 
cording to his power -, and it as naturally rifes up 1 
ftgainft, and difpofes that agent to lliew his refent- 
ment at the CMjhfs communication of the contrary. 
To commuiucate mifery cauflclly is oppofit to 
geodnefs', and, therefore, fuch a conduct is a pro- 
per ground of refentmcnt to a e;ood bi:m^, ■i.\.vi.^\'^., 
Voi.. U. ^h 4 >" 
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in the nature of the thing, raife in him 2ijufi inSf; 
nalion againft thofe that praftice it. And, tk 
, quicker and the ftronger the fenfe of goodnefs i) 
upon a perlbn's mind, the quicker and ftrongpr 
will that refejHvient be which fpring from it, in 
proportion to the vilenefs of the aftion^ And a$ 
God poffefles the height and perfelHon of goodncfi, 
fo he has the qui ckeft fenfe of the contrary ; which 
will be fliewn in that jutt difpleafure he will ex- 
ecute upon all vicious unrepenting finncrs in a- 
nothcr world. 

If it Ihould be urged, that fuch a wife and god 
Being, as God is,- will not punifti men iofeverdj 
in another world, for their enjoying a kvfjbort'lf' 
ved pleafures here : I anfwer : God will not pu* 
nifli mcE at all in another world, for their enjoy- 
ing a few fhort-lived pleafures here. Pleafure is 
what our nature leads us to, and what our Creator 
intended us for ; and, whilft we are pcrfuipg it 
in fuch a way as, in reafon^ we ought, we are fa 
far from incurring divine difpleafure, that^ on the 
contrary, we hereby render ourfelves the fuitable 
and proper objefts of divine approbation. To defire 
and purfue pleafure, confidered as pleafure, ia 
fuch a way as is honourable in itfelf, and where no 
ill c&vfequence attends the enjoyment, I think, can- 
not be criminal V and, confequently,^ God will not 
punifli men in another worlds for their enjoying a 
few fhort-lived pleafures here ; but it is ibr their 
vicious and unreafonable perfuits of pleafure, in fuch 
a way as is difhon$urabk in itfelf, and inconfifient 
with, and dcfirudlive of the happinefs of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

To conclude : Let not then the vicious man 
fly for fanftuary to infidelity to render his vicious 
courfe of life eafy to himfelf, endeavouring hereby 
to remove the tormenting {t2X%o{^ future judgment 

and retribution \ becaufe infidelity cannot minifter 
... - a;ny 
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any juft ground of comfort to hini ; the cafe being 
the fame, in that refpeft, whether this or that r 
velation be of a dirine original, or not. The c 
tainty of God's calling men to an account, a 
rendering Co them a due reward of their deeds in ' 
another Hate, does not fo much depend upon n- 
velathn, as upon tlic jiijtke and equiiy, the reafo~ 
jiahknefs and fitnefs of tjie thing ; and, therefore, j 
muft always be the fame, whether -God interpofeal 
and makes a declaration concerning it, or no£.l 
This, therefore, is what I would recommend to^l 
and leave upon my leader's mind, viz. thatheisf 
under natural obligatfonshoth lo God 3.nAman, from* 
that rehlicK he ftands in to his Creator, and to his l 
fellow-creatures ; and that, in ;va/o«, he is anfwer- A 
able to God, for the difchargc of them j and thaC i 
it is his true inCereJl fteadily to perfue the great end 
of his creation, viz. the common good, by rende- 
ring himfelf an agreeable, ufetui, and lovely crea- 
ture. For as this will render him the proper ob- 
jccl of divine regard j fo it is the fare "H'/iy to the I 
happinefs of /fej life and of anoiiter. Andwhenhe 
has thus afted his part in life, and is gone off the \ 
itagc of aftion, God will, in his due time, pro- 
nounce upon him this comfortable fentence, (feii J 
dons good and faithful fervant, enter thou inle the joy 
of thy Lord. 




TRACT XXXIL 

SOME SHORT 

RefleBion^ on Virtue and Hafpinefi^Y 

Wherein is ihewn. 

That Gaod and Evil are founded in the abftraft 
Nature and rcafon of Things : That Sclfilhncfe 
and Benevolence are two diftinft and indepen- 
dent Principles of Aftion in Man: That Virtue 
is folcly founded in Benevolence ; and, that the 
Preferving and Cherifhing in ourfelves a bene- 
volent Temper and Difpofition is the moftfurc 
Way to a Happy Lite. 

THAT there are Ibmc anions good, 
and others m/, in the abflradt nature 
and reafon of thing, is affermed by 
feme, and denied, or, at leaft, doubt- 
ed of by others. And the ground of this doubt 
arifcs from hence, viz, the different opinions of 
mankind in this refpeft •, what one clleems good, 
another efteems evil, i^c. Whereas it is urged, 
that if good and evil were founded in naturCy then, 
the opinions and conceptions of mankind concem- 
ning them would be the fame. And, here, I think, 
it muft be allowed, that if good and evil are found- 
ed in the abflraft nature and reafon of things, then, 
there mufl be fome common principle^ which is felf- 
evident^ that all mankind are agreed in, which is 
the ground and foundation of all our reafonings 
on this fubjeft. But, then^ I think, it muft like- 
wife be allowed on the other fide, that if, by any 
falfe reafoning from that principle, other principles 
are introduced, and, from hence, arife different 

princi- 
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inciplcs, with refpe£t to good and evil amongft 

tnkindi this, in reality, is no ol^cftion againft 

£ood and evil being rounded in nature, as aforefaid, 1 

That pleafure and pain, or happinds and mire-S 
ry, arc really dijlin^ and different in nature ; thac|l 
is, happinds is really deled:able and agreeable," 
and milery is really affli6tive and difagreeablc, is ( 
evident from experience to all mankind, and, I , 
think, mull: be evident to a!l other moral a^nts,}^ 
who are capable ot taking in the ideas which arc/1 
annexed to ihofe words. So that this muft be al-jB 
lowed to be a /elf-evident propojition or a cemmoaM 
principle, which all mankind are agreed in 1 and J 
therefore, whatever will follow in Itrid realbning J 
as a jujl cenfequence from this principle, I t!iink,j| 
ought to be allowed. As thus, If happinefs beJ 
really dclightkil and j^reeable, and it mifcry ba J 
really afRiCtive and difagreeable, then, it will un-^ 
avoidably follow, that happinefs is preferable to ' 
mifcry ; that happinefs is the proper objeSl of our, , 
defires and perfuits, and that raifery is the ^rc^rt^J 
objeSl of our averlion and fliunning. Again, ini 
happinefs be the proper objeft of our choice, itifl 
oppofnion to the abfence ot" happinefs, or to mi-B 
fcry, it will fotlow diat when two kinds or bran--J 
ches of pleafure, one greater than the other, be-J 
■come the objed of our choice, and cannot be» 
^oycd together ; then, in the nature of the thingj 
iiw greater is preferable to the lefs. For tho"^ 
the lefs bs tlie proper obiect of our choice, confi-^ 
dered as pleafure, yet it ceafes to be fo, when ic ' 
comes in competition with a pleafure that is great- 1 
er, the enjoyment of which is incompatible witHj 
For if it is right to cbufe pleafure, becaufeitH 

pleafing and agreeable 1 then it is right to prefeifl 
the^eis/tfr to the lefs, becaufe the greater is mor^ 
^/fi^»g' and agreeable. This, I think, will foilovM 
in llrift reafoning, fuppofing no other confidcrati-S 
A a 3 OM 
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en comes into the cafe, to dire ft our choice other- 
wife. Again, if mifery be afflidtive and difagrw* 
able, then, when two of thofe evik are prcfent, 
and one or other of them muft of ncceflity be fub- 
mitted to, it is right and fit, in the nature of the 
thing, that we prefer the lefs to the greater. For 
if mifery ought, in reafou, to be Jbunned\ beeaufe 
it is affliftive and difagreeablc ; then, in reafon, 
we ought to fhun the greater rather than the Ids, 
becaule the greater is more nffliSiive and difagrcca* 
ble. Again, if happinds be in itfelf really pleaf- 
ing and agreeable, and if mifery be in itfelf really 
affliftive and dilagreeable ; then, it will follow, 
that the communication of happinefs is freferatte 
to the communication of mifery ; that the com- 
munication of happinefs is, in the nature of the 
thing, kind and good ; and that the communica- 
tion ofmfery is, in the nature of the thing, unkini 
and evtl. Again, if happinefs be proper to be cho- 
fen for one^sfelf beeaufe it is pleafing and agreea- 
ble ; then, it is fit and proper to be cholen for 
others^ beeaufe it is equally pleafing and agreeable 
to them alfo. And if it is right and fit to Ihun 
and avoid mifery for one's felf, beeaufe it is afflic- 
tive and difagreeablc ; then it is right and fit to 
guard and fecure others from it ; and it is wrong 
and evil to communicate mifery to them, beeaufe 
milcry is equally affliftive and* difagreeablc to them 
alfo. I fliy, thefe confequences evidently and un- 
avoidably follow, fuppofing no other confiderati- 
on comes into the cafe, the reafon being the fame 
in both cafes ; it being equally as reafonable that 
all others fliould be happy, as that we ourfelves 
Ihould be fo. Again, if happinefs be the proper 
objcft of our choice, and if it is equally as reafo. 
nable that each individual Ihould be happy, as that 
any other individual fhould be fo ; then, it is 
right and fit to prefer our own happinefs to that of 

any 
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f any other individual, when thefe come in compCr 
f tition. For as we are nearer 4ind dearer to our- 
ftlves, than any other individual 5 and as we have 
an equd title to happinefs with any other indivi- 
dual ; fo this in reafon ought to determine our 
choice j in itivimxoi our/elves when our own hap- 
jMnefe and that of any other individual come in 
competition. Again, if the greater good be, in 
' nature and reafon, preferable to the lefs, which^ 
furcly, muft be allowed, then, the confequences 
are unavoidable, viz. that the publick happineft 
is preferable to the happinefs of any individual ; 
that a more general happinefs is preferable to a left 
general, i^c. Thefe are confequences, which, I 
think, will follow in ftrid reafoning, from the one 
common and felf-evident principle before laid 
down. And, therefore, if men in their farther 
reafonings, with refpeft to the great variety of 
"complex cafes which the fubjeft affords, fhould 
draw any wrot^g ccnclnftons^ which it is eafy. ^o fup- 
pofe may be done, and from hence, fliould arifc 
different opinions concerning the good, or evil, of 
aftions in particular cafes ; all that will follow, from 
hence, is., that men are liable to err in this, as well 
as in many other cafes; but it will by no means 
invalidate the evidence I have here produced, to 
prove the following propofition, viz. That good 
and ei)il are fowided in the abjiralt nature and reafon 
of things. And 

If there are any of our fpecies, who tafte plea- 
fure in, and by the pmn and mifery which they 
communicate to their fellow-creatures, which it is 
hard to fuppofe ; and as it is not the cafe of our 
fpecies in general, fo it is not the refult of the. 
human conftitution, but muft be the effed of 
fbme diforder in the particular conftitution of each 
individual ; it will not follow in reafon, that th^y 
ought to communicate that pain and mifefy, in 
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order to tafte the pleafure which will arife to 
themfelves thereby, but the contrary. For sis 
the afFcftion is vicious^ as it is excited by an ob- 
jeft that is in itfelf m/, and thereby naturally 
tends to introduce evil and mifcry into the world; 
fo, for that reafon, it ought not to be gratified 
and indulged, but to be checked and reftrmeL 
And if a man (hould be led by fuch a vicious af- 
feftion to purfue pleafure, yet he could not in 
reafon jnftify his condu6t herein, any more than 
he could, it by a vitiated palate he tafted pleafure, 
in eating or drinking fuch things as were deflruc- 
tivc to his healthy and yet would eat and drink 
thofe things, to give himfelf the pleafure that 
arofe from them, which in reafon he ought not. 
For as his vitiated appetite naturally leads him to 
hurt and injure himfelf^ and, therefore, ought in 
reafon to be reftraincd •, fo his vitiated atFeftion 
naturally leads him to hurt and injure others \ and, 
therefore, it ought in reafon to be rcftrained alfo. 
Nature leads him to purfue pleafure in each cafe; 
but, then, \\\t ciramjlances which attend them ren- 
der it fit and reafonable, that he Ihould deny him- 
felf, and not gratify thofe inclinations. As to 
the pleafure which a man takc^ in Jhooting a 'par- 
tridge^ and the like, thcfc are cafes which, I think, 
do not come in to the prefcnt queftion ; becaufe 
the pleafure of the one does not fpring from the 
mijh^ of the other, but from a variety of other 
caufcs, viz. the exercife a man gives his body by 
riding, or walking ; the entertaining his eye with 
a variety of objeds that are prefented to his view; 
the cxercifing his dexterity in fhooting ; the prof- 
j>eft of obtaining a prize which the game is con- 
fider'd to be; the hope of gratifying his appetite^ or 
entertaining his friends with what he makes him- 
felf the mafter of ; the difcharging himfelf from 
other enjoyments for a time, that he may tafte the 

greater 
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greater pleafure upon his return to them ; thcfc, 
and the lilce, I prefiime, are the fprings ot aifioOf 
and the feundalisn ot that fkafure winch a ma( 
taftes in fiich exercil'es, and not the paia and «a- 
Jiry of the creature. So that the qucftion her^ 
will be, not, whether one creature may jujlifiah^ 
takeplealure in communicating pain an<l mileryj 
to another ? that not being the prdent cafe j bur^ 
whether the taldng away die life of the creature ip 
ihis "Wfsy, which, of courlc, -will introduce pain and 
mifery to it, tho' it be not intended, be in realo^ 
jujiifiable f And here the good of the abo/e comesi 
into the cafe 1 diat is, whcdier the taking awajt 
the life of the creature, as aforefaid, be for tliel 
good, or hurt, of the creation in general, <^J 
which, I think, the former is [he cafe ; but that^ 
is a queftion which is not to be difcufled here, 
And 

As anions are good, or evil, and, as fuch, arcj 
the proper objects of our approbation, or dijlike^ 
when coiifider'd in the abftraft nature and reafoi^ 
of things i fo thofe actions render the a£lor th!i 
proper, objedt of approbation or diflike to every J 
other moral agent. And as tar as the goedt ofj 
hvrti of others is concerned in them, they fiatu-J 
rally and juftly tend to awaken the afiefljons ofj 
heneveknce, or rcfeniment. And, from Iience, arife j 
the equity and realbnablenels ot God's ntoarSt^A 
virluius and pumjhing vicious men, viz. becaufe the j 
one freely communicates happinefs, which, in rea- I 
fon, he ought to do, and lo renders himfelf the ] 
freper objelf of divine kindnefs and benevolence j I 
and the other freely contributes to the cmjlefs com- 1 
munication of mifery, which, in rcalbn, he ough^ 1 
not; and thereby renders himfelf the proper ob- 
jeft of divine refentment and correSiion. And, in- 
deed, it this were not the cafe, then, the divin« ] 
Enduft, in the adminiftration of rewards and pu- 
iiilhmcntSjJ 
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nifhments, could not be juftified \ becaufe tKere 
would not be any thing in nature which would 
render his creatures the proper obje£is of either. 

If it fhould be urged, that the equity and rea- 
fonablenefs of the divine conduft, in this cafe, aie 
not founded on the antecedent good, or evil, of 
actions, when confider'd abftra£fcedly, as dJhKr 
faid, but on the abfdute wiil of God^ who as he 
has been pleafed to give a law or rule of a£lioa 
to his creatures ; fo it v^juft and reafonable that he. 
fliould fupport his authority^ by rewarding thofe 
who obey, and by punilhing thofe who tranfgrefs 
that law, feeing he has made known his pleafure 
herein. I anfwer ; what is urged implies a contra- 
diiiion, for if there be not an antecedent fitnefe or 
unfitnefs in aftions, then, it is neither Jttji nor un- 
Jujij neither good nor m/, neither reafonable nor 
unreafonable^ for God to interpofe and fupport his 
authority. Befides, upon the prefent fuppofhion, 
there is not any thing in nature that can be the 
ground and foundation of a divine law j that is, 
there is not any thing in nature which affords a 
motive or reafon to God, to give a law to his crea- 
tures i neither is there any thing in nature which 
renders one aftion preferable to another, to be the 
rule of that law. And, if God fhould, from mere 
fovereignty and arbitrary pleafure^ give a revelation 
to his creatures \ then, the mofl dhioluttfcepticifm 
or uncertainty would follow upon it ; becaufe all 
grounds of confidence in God are taken away up- 
on this principle. For if God afts arbitrarily in 
one injlance^ he may in another, and fo on. If he 
gives a revelation without reafon, or rather, if 
there be no fuch thing in nature as reafon and fit- 
nefs for him to dired: his aftions by ; then, he 
may deceive and intpcfe upon his creatures in any, 
or in all the declarations he makes to them, for 
any thing we knowy or for any grounds we have, 

from 
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^Bmjm which we may conclude the contrary ; thtA 
■ imtb and falfiood itand upon a toot, with rdpeJ 
' to God, and we are under an abfolute uncertain^ 
which he will chufe. And, on the other fide, f 
there is a rule of aiiiett arifing from the nalnreil « 
/tf/z'sat and the ejfstttiat differences \n things ; aiicl<| 
it is rjghl and Jit that God Ihould govern his d 
tiotis by that rule i then, I think, it will tblloi* 
that it ought, in reafon, to be a rule ota-ftioii I 
every other moral agent, bccaiife what renders.)! 
it ri^t and fit to one renders ic equally fo to a'" 
And this leads me to obferve, 

That as natural good or happinefs is, in reafonJ 
preferable to natiir;il evil, or mifery i fo the /rM 
communication of the former is in itfcif beaut^ 
fitS, /cct/i', and praife-iverihy ; and, as fuch, is c 
proper object of choice or election to every mot^ 
agent i in oppofition to non-aftion, or to thft,! 
cauflefs communication of the contrary. Am" 
confequently, it is to every moral agent a.prcpgt 
and fuffieient foundation for aftion, When conllll 
der'd abftraftedly from, and indcpendi'nt of am 
otherconfideration. - And this is plainly the' caM 
with rcfpefl: to God. For as felffiiKefs cannot pofl 
fibiy be a fpring or principle of attion in himj 
fo it is the natural and eflential beautifulnefs a 
lovelinefs of communicating hnppinefs, and thj 
natural unfitnefs and difagreeablenefs of the caui' 
Icfs communication of the contrary, which . 
the grounds and rcdfons of his aftions. It v 
from a principle of benevolence only, that oui 
Creator exerted his power and wifdom, in callii^ 
this world into being ; and ic is irom the nalU74 
and ejfential differences in things, from which arife 
that law of reafon by which God always dircQ 
his aftions. And as man is, by his natural fram 
and compofition, a msral agent, tliat is, capabfif 
^— of difcerning the natural and eflential difference*^ 
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in things « fo, from hence, it will follow that he 
is capable of communicating happinefs freely^ and 
for its own fake, or from a fenfe of the beauty 
and iovelinefs of it, when confider'd abilra&d 
from, and independent of any other confidera- 
tion, and, therefore, €an do //, if he will. For 
tho* man is an indigent creature, and that natu- 
rally leads him to purfue his own happinefs \ yet 
that is not in itfelf incompatible, but conMent 
with a free and difinterefted regard for, and pur- 
fiiit of, the happinefs and well-being of the reft 
of his fellow-creatures ; becaufe he is not only 
qualified to purfue botb^ but alfo to difcern the 
Jitnefs €f that purfuit 

Happinefs is the great end of being to every 
fenfible creature •, and, therefore, the particular 
happinefs of each individual mufl: and will be the 
objed of dcfire to every fuch creature j and, con* 
fequently, filjijhnefs is the produce of, or is a part, 
of the human conjiittttion. But tho' private hap- 
pinefs be tl>e gbjcft of defire to every man, yet it 
not the fole and cnly objeft of that aftcilion 5 for 
as happinefs is defirable for onc*s fcif, to it is de- 
firable for others alfo. The agreeablenefs of plea- 
fure to ourfelves not only convinces us, that it 
muft be alilic agreeable to all others, but like- 
wife difpofes MS tQcowmunicate that ple^furetothem. 
So that bcm'uo'r.icc^ as well as fdfijhnefsy is the refult 
of, or is a part ot our natural cGnjiUnlion\ and each of 
thefc are dijliv.cl and independent principles of aftion. 
A man can purfue his own happinefs, without any 
regard to the good of others, and he can purfue the 
good of others, without any view or regard to him- 
lelf. And, tho' a man cannot prefer evil to good, 
this being as' much out of his power, as it is to 
make xhefniell of a rofe^ or the tajte of a peachy dif- 
/igreeablt' to himfelf ; yet he may and can prefer 
the good of the puMick to his own, when they 

come 
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fee in coinpetirion. For as fellifhncfs and be-- 
iteVoIence arc two diftinft and independent prin- 
ciples of adion in man ; fo either of thefe may 
be fo far indulged, or dcpreffcd, as to make the one 
ghe place to the other. A man can fo far indulge 
his filji/h, and deprcfs his facial affeftions, as' to 
purfuc his ov^n good, without any regard to the 
good and happinefs of others ; and he can fo far 
deprefs his felfifh., and indulge his foetal affiSlions'^ 
as to purfue the good of others, in eppsftlion to his 
own» when thefe come in competition. And tho* 
private and publick happinefs are fo infeparably 
united,, as that a man. cannot rightly purfue his 
own good, but he wil] thereby give pleafure to 
others, nor can he rightly purfue the happinefs 
of others, but he will give pleafure to himfelf i 
yet it will not follow that either Jeljijhnefs, or bcrtt- 
volence, is the fole and only principle of aiftion in 
man. For tho' thefe mutually introduce and con- 
'^ute to each other ; yet as they are diftindtand 
fferent in themfelves, fo they are two diftinft 
id independent principles ofaftion. And if it 
ipuld be urged, that, becaufe a man cannot 
ghtly purfue the good of others, without giving 
Eafure to himfelf, therefore, felfijhnefs is the/o/e 
■id only priwiplt of action in him; then, it may 
nth equal reafon be urged on the other fide, that 
Vaufe a man cannot rightly purfue his own hap- 
incfs, but he will give pleafure to others iherc- 
Jr i therefore, benevolence is the file and cnlyprin- 
%k of aftion. But neither of thefe is the cafe, 
as I have fliewn above. And tho' the a6l:ions, 
that flow from benevolence, will give fieafure and 
jatisfailion \ yet-that pleafure is only the refult of^, 
Hud not the ground and reafon of thofe aftions j, 
^Hce as when a man purfues happinefs for him' 
^Ktf, he wi!l give pleafure to others; and yet thaB 
^■teafure and delight, whicli accrues to others 
^B- hereby, 
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liereby, is only the refidt of, but is not the grouiui 
and realbn of that purfuit. Benevolence and fd* 
fifhnefs being both natural, or the produce of the 
human conilitution, we are thereby naturally led 
to purfue happinefs, as lyell for others, as for our- 
ielves i only, when thefe come in competitiooi 
then, the purfuit of either is a matter of choice 
or eledion to us. And tho', with refpeft to na-* 
tural good, the motive to thofe actions, by which 
we propofe to procure that good to ourfclves, i$ 
felf-love^ or a defire of tailing pleafure in, and by 
thofe actions, as the agreeablenefs of a peach to 
our tafte is the motive to thofe a<%ions, by which 
we propofe to give ourfelves the pleafure arifing 
from that agreeable fenfation \ yet the cale is other- 
wife, with refpedt to fftoral goodj or thofe a<9:ion$ 
which are the produce of moral fitnefs. In the 
one cafe we aft, prefuming it will prove agreeaili 
to us ; and, in the other, we act, becaufe it is fo, 
antecedent to the adtion. If I fee a body figwrti 
and coloured like another body, viz. a peachy 
which, when bruifed in my mouth, had given 
me a very agreeable fenfation ; I am thereby in- 
duced to bruife this body in my mouth likewife, 
in expectation of tailing the like pleafure as from 
the former i tho' in this my expeftation may pof- 
fibly be difappointed, becaufe fome defeSl either in 
the fruit, or in my palate, may render it difagree- 
able to me. So that in this cafe, tho' pleafure is 
the motive to the aftion, yet it is not the agree^ 
ableneis of the a£iicn itfelf it being experience 
only which can determine, whether it will be .a- 
grccablcj or not, but only the hope and expectation 
fhat it will prove fo, which is the ground and 
reafon of that adtion. Whereas, with refpeft to 
moral fitnefs, the cafe is otherwife \ we a6t, be- 
caufe it appears to us beautiful and agreeable^ 
antecedent to the action, and not upon a prefump- 

tion 
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tion or in hope and expeftation that it willprovefi 
If I fee my neighbour in diftrefs, it inftantly a 
pears beautiful and agreeable to me to interpofe I 
his rdief, fuppofing all circuinftances concur 
render it fit and proper, and that I am capahd 
ot fo doing. And, in this cafe, it is not a; 
pleafure or agreeablenef's fubfequmt to, or that a 
the ttlttndant} on tlie aftion, biii: it is tfie mttetA 
dent beauty and filnefs of reUeving which is tl^ 
ground and reafoii of that adtion ; and whio 
will be beautiful and agreeable, whether I aij 
prevailed upon by it to minifter that refief, c ' 
not. And it is the antecedent fitnefs which i: 
fiundatioK of thsLtpieafure we tafte in, and after tht 
pertormanceof fuch an atfbion, and not the plei 
fure which arifcs from the performance or thi 
afUon, which is ihe: ground and foundation of that 
antecedent beauty and agreeablenefs. 

This will be farther evident, if we obfcrvq 
that, with relpe£l to mtural good, as in the c 
ing of a peach, no one is fliarer by the a^ionj 
in that kind of pleafure which the aflion in 
trodyces, but the a^for -, whereas with refpeft 
fitifral good, or the communicating happinefs coJ 
others, the by-Jlandets, who are no way concern^J 
ed in the aftion, are fharers ivitb, and taflc thai 
very kind of pleafi.ire by tUta^fieny that the a^ocj 
doth in the performance of that aftion. ]f I fca' 
another man perform a good aftion, it give me thi. , 
fame kind of pleafure, as if I had performed that] 
.aftion myfelf; whereas, if I fee a man eat a peach^j 
his aftion does not raife in me that agreeable feB-^m 
pien, which it does in him that eats it; which; 
ws not only that diere is no jiift aiding fronxi 
"'ne cafe to the other, but alfo that die beauty andl 
agreeablenefs, which is Infeparable from thofe ac-c 
tions that are tmrrMy good, do not arife from, noi 

Kpead upon the pleafure which accrues to th 
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aftor in, and by the performance of thofe adiont 
And tho' in many inftances we purfue the good 
of others, either in wboUy or in part^ out of a 
view to our own intereft ; yet, furely, this is far 
from being always the cafe. And, I imagine, it 
is feldcm that men do good to others, purely in 
view of, and for the fake of that pleafure and fa- 
tisfaftion, which will accrue to themfclves there- 
by. A fenfe of the good of others, and the de- 
firablenefs of making them fharers in the plea- 
fures we enjoy, are po^iverful and fufficient motvm 
to induce us to procure thpfe plealures to them, 
and that too, for their fakes, and not for the fake of 
any pleafure which we propofe to tafte in fo doing. 
And the neglcft of this naturally introduces n- 
morfe and uneafinefs of mind; the ground of which 
is not the with-holding pleafure from ourfelves, 
but the with-holding our hand from giving that 
pleafure, and doing that good to others which . 
was in our power to do. Whilft the four lepers 
were indulging themfclves in eating and drink- 
ing, and loading themfelves with gold and rai- 
ment, from tent to tent, in the camp of the 5y- 
riansy their hearts fmote them, and they faid one ' 
to another, We do not well : This is a day of good 
tidings^ and we bold our peace^ 2 Kings vii. 8, 9. 
Now, the queftion is, what was the ground of 
felf-accufation to thofe lepers ? not, furely, the 
with holding pleafure from themfelves, but the 
with holding from the hungry Citizens of Samaria 
the opportunity of fharing with them in that plenty^ 
which the forfakcn camp of the Syrians afforded, 
and which it was then in their power to put into 
their hands. 

If it fhould be faid, that tho' a man can com- 
municate happinefs to others, when that com- 
munication is not incompatible with any enjoy- 
Cicnt to himfclf ; yet our inclinations fo ftrongly 

difpojh 



I us to purilic happinefs for ourfehes, that, 
I we have the piomile and expedtation of 
greater good to be enjoyed hereafter, which 
\ah up for the !ofs we fuftain here, we can- 
: prevailed upon to part with our prefent 
lefs, and fubmit to fuffer for the fake of 
/, or upon any other conlideration. I aa/wer. 
As we are naturally inclined to puvfue happinefs 
for ourfeivcs, fo that inclination leads us lo pur- 
fue our frtfent happinefs, or the pleafure which 
comes before us, and is immediately in view, in 
oppofition to any future happinefs which may be 
incompatible with it ; but, then, thofe natural 
inclinations, how ftrong foever they may be, are ■ 
under the government of, and arc controulable by 
our TCafon; fo that we can dmy ourfelves a pre- 
fent pleafure, and can fubmit to bear prefent mi' 
fery^ in hope and expeftation of fome greater 
good laid up for us in futurity. And our reafon 
can likewif'e, if exerted, govern and controul thofe 
very indinaiions from another vie-w -, fo that we can 
deny ourfelves, and fuffer, as aforefaid, when it is 
apparently fubfcrvient to the common good. Our 
natural inclinations are coniroiikd, in both cafes, 
by our reafon, and our reafon can as well exert 
its authority, andreftrain thofe inclinations, in one 
cafe, as in the other. And as the difference be- ■ 
iwixt natural good and evil, betwixt publick and 
private happinefs, and the natural beauty and dc- 
lirablenefs of communicating pleafure, and the 
like, arc elernally and unchangeably the fame, con- 
fider'd abftraftedly from, and antecedent to any 
fofitive law, which might conftitute them or any 
pTomife of future good, which might influence in 
the choice of them ; yea, antecedent to the con- 
fideration of a Deity ; fo that rule of adlion, which 
naturally arifcs from them, and the fitnefs and 
reafonablenels of our governing our anions by 
V L. II. B b that 
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that rule, are perpetually and uncbangeaify the fame,, 
^vhen confider^d abftraftedly from, and antece- 
dent to all the conlideraticmS' beforemendon'd. 
Whether the foremention'd rule of adion may in 
firiAnefs be called a lawj and whether the fitne& 
of governing our adtions by that rule may pnK 
p^rly bie called an ebligation^ accbrding to the ufe 
of thofe words, law and obligatioHj in the Ek^I^ 
lofiguage^ I think, is not worth tnquirii^ into % 
but that there is fuch a perpetual and uncbaqtcik 
rule ariiing from the nature, the relations^ and 
the eflential differences in things, and that moraF 
agents ought, in reafon, to direS and govern their 
aftions by that rule, is as evident and clear to my 
undcrftanding, as that the whole is equal to aU 
its parts, or as any other felf-evident propofition. 
And, 

Tho* fclfilRnefs and benevolence are both the 
produce of, and ace th< natural refult of the hw- 
man conjlitution j yet it is what Iprings from the 
latter only, which comes under the denomination 
of goodnefs and virtue. * If a man purfues happt- 
nefs for himfelf, and prefers his own good to that 
of any other individual ; this^ I think, is perfeft- 
ly jull and reafonable, and is what approves itfelf 
to the underftanding of every man* But, Aen, 
there is nothing of virtue or goodnefs in it, as thoft 
terms are commonly applied amongft mankirid ; 
they being ufed to exprttseommunicativegoodnefSj 
and not the good a man dbes to himfelf. If a 
man does good to himfelf, the idea, raifed in out 
minds hereby, is expreffed by the the term felfjh- 
Tiefs \ he ferved or minifter'd to himfelf. But if 
a man does good to others, for that reafon, be- 

* Note, The words *viriue and goodfitfs are here taken in a 
ufirained or limited fenfe ; and are ufed to exprefs, not all thde 
•aftions Which are, in reafon, approvcablcy but only fuch as arc, 
ta. reafon, rewardnblt.^ 
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cauic he would do fo, the idea raifed in our mindsl 
by it is exprefled by the term goodmfs \ he dic9 
good, chat is, he fervcd or minifter'd to the goodn 
of others ■■, the terms good and virtuous, tn thiifl 
cafe, being generally confin'd to thofe aftionJ 
which are the produce o{ hrievoknce. It is, whcnl 
we purfue the good of others, in diJiinSiion fronji J 
or in oppofiiion to the good of ourfelves, that ourl 
anions come under the denomination oi good and a 
virtuous aiStions j and they are more or lei's fo, asfl 
the good and happinefs of others is more or lef*« 
the ground and reafon of tliofe anions. And ia\ 
far as a view of our own good comes into tbft] 
cafe, fo far the gcodnefs and virtuoufnefs of thofej 
aftions is Uffened and dureafed. And the reafortl 
of this is evident, viz. becaufe the a6tions only^l 
which fpring from benevolence, render the ad(Hrl 
amiable and rezaardabk to a foreign agent, who iX'l 
dtfinterefted in thofe adions. When a man doesi 
hurt to himlelf thro' fome wrong condud, thoj 
this would render him worthy of hiame, and tho*a 
his adions would be difapp-oveabk -, yet here jld 
nothing which excites the refentmenl oiiby-ftandet^ 
and which would render him worthy of correSiionjM 
upon that account i he has done no evil to others^ 
and, therefore, he can defin'e no evil from theis^ 
So likewifc, when a man does good to himfel^A 
how reafonable and jitji foever tliis may be, yen 
there is nothing valuable in it, which merits r«4 
voardy or which excites a by-Jlander to contributM 
to fuch a man's felicity ; for as he fought bimfi^k 
only in that adion, fo he cannot deferve any thi nflM 
from another, upon the account of it. Whereas^ 
wlien a man purfues the good of another, for thiu 
other's iake, then he renders himfelf truly love^^ 
and amiable in the eyes of others ; and they anS 
fcaaturalfy and judly excited by it to contribute t(fl 
Kjch a man's felicity, it ability and opportunity 



concur to render them capable of fo doing. Fdr 
as he generoujfy fought the good of otberSj fo he 
juftly merits the love and fervice of others upon 
that account. And» therefore, if a nian purfucs 
the good of others, pardy for their fakes, and 
partly for his own \ as far as his own intcrcft is 
the ground and reafen of that purfuit, fo far, of 
courlc, the virtue and rewardablenefs of it is lef* 
fined. And if the ground of that purfuit be 
purely felfijhnefsy then, there can be nothing w- 
tuous or rewardabfc in it ; becaufe it is not feljiflh 
nefs but benevolence only, which \s the ground and 
foundation of amiablenefs and rewardabfcnefi ia 
the prefent cafe, as I have before fhewn. From 
which it will follow, that if felfifhnels were die 
file and onfy principle of aftion in man, then,. 
virtue and rewardablenefi would be incompatible 
with human nature; Again, if a man purfucs 
the good of others, upon condition and in view 
of fome prefent or future good promifid to him ;. 
this, I think, would give him a legat and juft titU 
to what is promifed ; but, then, here is nothing 
of virtne or * reward in the cafe. This is all fair 
traffick or bargaining ; here are covenants made 
and ex(:*eutcd, from which virtue and reward arc 
excluded. For as, in fuch a cafe, man is not vir- 
tuous, but filfijh in what he does, fo he is not re- 
warded, but faid ajujl debt in what he receives. 
If it fhould be urged, that riiis fubverts the de- 
' fign of the gofpel, which was to lead men to the 
praftice of their duty, from the Jjofe and expeSu- 
kon of a promifed future reward ; for if afting in 
view of fome good promifed be felfiflinefs^, as mod 
certainly it is 5 and if afting from a lelftfli prin- 

* KotCy That the term revcard is here taken in a ftri£^ fenfe, 
as cxpielling only wiiat is given freely upon the account of me- 
rit or defert, and not what is paid as a debt upon the account 
ot- piomifc^ or othcr.wile. ^ 

ciglfi: 
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eiplc docs not render men the proper objects of 
reward, as is here fuppofed ; then, the promifc*, 
of the golpel tend otiiy to buray men into fiifijb-^ 
nifs, which will not qualify them for the reward- 
prom ifed. 

I anfwer, ^rji. That the common bappinefs is the, 
grand defign of tlie prefent fyliem ot things, and, 
tiie great end wluch God propofed in calling thiB_ 
world into being. And this end is abundantly 
frujlrated by men's indulging their fclfilh, and ds' 
prejfmg their focial aftcjfiions ; this being iXx^grani 
eaufe of aJ! thofe eviis and miferles, which man-' 
kind introduce and bring upon each other. And-,, 
therefore, if God, out ot" regard to the common good,. 
has promifed to thole, who purfue it., the happiT 
ncfs of another world, tho' ihat purliiit be not 
the produce of benevolence, but only in obe-. 
dience to his command, and from an cxpeilatio^ 
ot what he has promil'ed 1 then, God will molt 
certainly be as good as his word, by pi^'ing every, 
debt which he has thus contrai5ted by promife 1 
and, coniequentjy, the promiles of the gofpcl 
ierve not to betray men into felfiflinefs, and fo tec 
unqualify them for the promifed reward, but to 
engage them to do, out of regard to ihemfehes,^ 
what would be valuahh and rewardabk in itfcif, if 
ilone from a better and a jnore genei-cm prmdpls. 
Again, 

I anfwer, fecendh^ That the great defign of the 
gofpel, and to wiiich its pramifes are iuteiided to be 
Jubfcrvienl, is to work in men a beuevolent temper 
and difpofuion, in oppofition to t]\zi general cor- 
ruplien., or vidoiu /e(fijb?iefs, wliich prevails a- 
mongil mankind, and which is the ground and 
foundation ot all our kw. The great thing, re- 
commended in the gofpe!, is a fpirit of hvs ; and 
as love worketh no ill to its neighbour, lo it dif- 
pofcs die agent, in which it refidcs, to *rcmovi 
B b 3 thi 
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the unesdinefs, and contribute to the happinefs ai4 
well-being of all. And it is to thofe who arcani- 
mated by this Jpirit^ to whom the promifes of the 
gofpel are made •, fo that, where the benevula^ 
temper is wanting, there is no tide to thofe pro- 
mifts. St. Paid was fo fenfible of this, that he 
declares for himfelf, if be bad beftowed all kis goods 
to feed tbe poor^ and // be bad given bis body to H 
burned^ and bad not cbarity^ or a benevolent tem- 
per, // would bave profited bim notbing, i Cor. 
xiii. 3. He carries the fuppofition to the grcatcft 
height, and inftances in cafes, which if aftions 
alone, confidered abftraftedly from the difpoiidoA 
of mind they fpring from, would be valuable^ then 
thefe, furely, would be confidered, as fuch. And 
yet thefe, when confidered abJlraSiedly from ^ be- 
nevolent temper, as the ground and foundadoa 
of them, St. Paul confidcrs, as unprofitable. 

Befides, the promifes of the gofpel are dejigned^ 
and are jubfervient to another purpofe, viz. tb 
render the lofles and crofles, the pains and afBic- 
tions, which good men are liable to, and often 
meet with in this world, the more e^fy and tolerable 
to them. For tho* patience and reff gnat ion are the 
beft and mod alleviating remedies, which can be 
applied under the aforeiaid evils, and, therefore, 
one would think, fhould be always chofen, for 
their own fake, feeing the contrary to thefe does 
but add to the burden of affliftion \ yet fad ex- 
perience (hews, that this is not always the cafe. 
And, therefore, when a man is di^efted by the 
promifes of the gofpel^ to look forw?ird to a ftate, 
when all pain and anguifli fhall ceafe, and all 
tears fhall be wiped away from his eyes, and he 
ihall be filled with unfpcakable joy ; this natu- 
rally tends to lead him to th^t patience and reftgna- 
tion^ which is his prefent only refuge, and which 
poffibly otherwife he might not obtain. 



If it fliouM be urged, that if virlUf is founded 
folely in heneuelence, then, in many inftances, it 
cannot be fupported; as when a man is called to 
Jfvere trials and fuHcrings in the cauft ot virtue ; 
then he has not wherewith to fupport him under, 
and carry him thro' thofe trials, except he calls 
^ the hope and cxpoSation of a future recom- 
"jience. And, if he does that, then, as far as he 
mfts from fuch a view, fo far the ^ircuoufnefs of 
bis adions and fufFerings is deltroyed. 

Before I return an aiifwcr to this objedlion, it 
ffill be proper to confider, what it is to fuffer in 
he caufe oi virtue and gecdnefs \ namely^ when that 
[uffering is apparently fubfervient to the publick 
\ood. So that when a man fuffers fur his propa- 
\atittg or maintaining this or that let of opimoiis, or 
:his or that fpeculative p-opsfuian, except the pro- 
pagating or maintaining fuch opinions and pro- 
aoiicions apparently tend to the publick good, 
^is is not fuftering in the caufe of virtue. A 
man, in fuch a cafe, may fiiifer in the caufe ot 
Xrutb, but not in the caufe of virtue ; truth and 
virtue being as dillinft and diiri!rent Jn nature, as 
:olour and found. I fliail not enter into tlic quef- 
ion, whether fuifering for the trudi be not, in 
bme inflanccs, ^ww^/^ and rtw&rdable ? But what 
! obferve is, that to fuffer for the truth, as fuch, 
:onfjdered abftractediy from die good and bencik 
ijrhich the world may receive by that fuffering, is 
act fuffering in the caufe of virtue. But when a 
man fuffers to promote or lecurc the good of 
Ubers, and with that view ; then, I think, he may 
jroperly be faid to fuffer in the caule of good- 
lefs, or for virtue's fake. 

This being premifed, I obfcrve, that a henevc' 

Ufit temper, which is the produce of, or is a part 

pf die human conititurion, when not depreJeJ by 

Jie prevailing power of felfilhnefs* but cheriped 

B b 4 and 
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and kept to its due height, and when feconded 
by reajbn^ is a proper foundation for virtuous ac- 
tions, in the xnoft trying inftances. True bene- 
volence, (Jc. will difpofe a man to venture upon 
the mouth of a cannon, and look even death inxht 
face, when that adventure is apparently neceffary, 
to fecure his country from Jlaxerj and mifery. And 
tho' felfiftinefsfo far prevails, as that the inftances 
arc but few^ in which men fuffer greatfy in the 
caufe of virtue, from a virtuous principle ; yet 
it will not follow, that virtue has no folid founda- 
tion in nature, nor any thing by which it may be 
fupported ; but all that will follow is, that eminent 
virtue is rarely to be met with in the world j which 
poflibly may be too true. But, then, it is equally 
as true, that there are but few men, comparative- 
ly, upon whom the promifes of future happinefi 
have fuch a prevailing influence, as to difpolc 
them to forego all prefent enjoyments, and to 
yield up themfelves to fuffering and death, to fe- 
cure to themfelves that future happinefs. And as 
it would be inconclufive to ar^ue, that feeing the 
promife of future happinefs does not always pre- 
vail upon men to go thro* the fevereft fufterings, 
when called to it, for its fake ; therefore, the pro- 
mife of future happinefs is not a proper or fuffi- 
cicnt foundation for fuch fufferings j fo it would 
be alike inconclufive to argue, in the cafe of vir- 
tue, that feeing benevolence, tho* feconded by 
reafon, does not always prevail upon men to prac- 
tife virtue, in the moft trying inftances, that, there- 
fore, a benevolent temper, (^c. are not a proper 
or fufficient foundation for the praftice of virtue, 
in fuch inftances, the argument being equally in- 
conclufive in both cafes. As to that queftion, 
viz. whether a man can chufe abfolute and ex- 
treme mifery, for the fake of virtue ? This not 
being the cafe of thofe who fuffer in the caufe of 

virtue. 
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fcSrtne, the queftion is needlefs, All fuffering iftfl 
■he caufe of virtue, as ic is a matter of choice ol'l 

Rleftion, will yield abundant falisfailion to thfel 
Bhind, tho' that latisfadtion be not the ground andj 
Beafon of thofe fufferings. And \U 

w' As virtue is founded folely in benevolence, fe^fl 
Efe the preferving and cherifhiiig in ourlelves a^^^il 
MPfo/fli/ temper, which is the fm-ndation of a hapf^M 
Kffe. Happinefs is the great end of being tocverjM 
K^fible creature, as I have already obfcrved ; 'ciifl 
Wbr that only that being is defireible ■, barely to ^J 
■toiifidercd abflraftedly Irom happinefs, is nobet-B 
Rer than non-exiftencc. And to be mifei'abii;. B 
pncclufive of any degree of happinefs mixed wital 
K^at mifery, is worfc than not to be, in propoT'il 
Kion to that degree of mifery which exiftence in-J 
produces. A happy life is what we all dcfire an4« 
fcjurfue. "Who is there, but would, who is ther^S 
■cut does chufeto pafs agreeably thro' life? AnoM 
Jyet this is what almoft all our fpecies, more cr lefi^ 
wcomplain of the want of. From whence, thecal 
ris it that we are not generally happy ? SiirelyjJ 
Bbur Creator intended us for happinefs, and haiol 
mprovided whatever is neceffary to make us fo -, and; J 
Mierefore, the ground of this complaint muft bd 
Km our/elves. This, then, muft be worth our go^^ 
Ruiring into, viz. What is the ground of our miC-'fl 
Karriages, and which is the moft Jure "-.vay to » 
nappy life. And, ^ 

K Here, if we take a partial view of the cafe, -wm 
Biay be led to think, that the indulging otiM 
KRlEifli, and deprefling our fecial alfedtions, is thM 
mtertejl and fiireji way to happinefs. For as, irtjl 
Buch a cafe, a man purfues happinefs only forhin>*fl 
H^lf, and this one point is what all his dcjires, cort^ 
B^ivances, and endeavours are dircfted to ohrainJ 
nrichoui incumbering himfelf with any care or re^ 
nard for the happincft of others ; To, from fuch.jH 
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view, one may be led to think, that this is thi 
moft likely way to obtain it. But this is fo fiir 
^m being the truth of the cafe, that, on theconr 
trary, it is the caufe ot our mfcarriages^ and the 
^ound ZTidi foundation of our unhappinefi. Where- 
as, if we preferve a due balance in tne human con- 
llitution, by keeping our feliifli affe£bions under 
a proper r^ftraint^ by cherilhing in ourfe|ves a bt- 
mevoknt temper, and by making the common gsU 
the common and grand principle to direftour 
aftions by ; this is the high road to a happy life. 
And, 

That we mayhaveafiiH view of the cafe, it will 
be proper to obferve, that a happy life is a compofi^ 
iion of various kinds of enjoyments, viz. ienfual, 
intelledbual, and moral. And thefe are fb itUer- 
mixed and rejirainedy as that one kind, or one in- 
ihmce, does not dejiroy^ but heighten the pleafures, 
which ariie from the other kinds, or the other in^ 
fiances of enjoyment •, fo that no particular enjoy- 
ment is to be taken into the account, which intro- 
duces luch pain and vexation in the purfuit, or 
leaves fuch remorfe and angut/h after the enjoyr 
ment, as is equal to, or more than an equivalent 
to the plcafure which arofc from that enjoyment. 
If I ihould, in the drinking a gallon of liquor, 
tafte very agreeable pleafure, for the fpacc oi three 
hours ; and if this enjoyment Ihould bring upori 
me fix hours of intcnfe pain and remorfe, and an- 
guifh of mind tor fo many days more ; then, 
the forementioned enjoyment is fo far from being 
a part of a hapfy life^ that, on the contrary, it 
znuft be placed to the other fide of the account \ 
becaufe that, and fo much pleafure more, is tx> be 
fubilraded from other enjoyments, as is an e<iui' 
valent to the overplus of mifery, which that en- 
joyment introduced, before the account, with re- 
Ipeil to happinefs and mxkxy^ will be upon a ba- 
lance. 
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lance. Again, all the branches of enjoyment,, 
which break in upon, and are ban to other kindfj 
or inftances of enjoyment ; fo much pleafuremu' 
be fubftrafted from thefc, as is equal to that ova 
plus of pleafure which they are a bar to. An^ 
if thofe enjoyments are not equal to that overOl 
plus, fo far as they are deficient, they are to \" 
placed to the other fide of the account, and to \ 
confidered, not as branches of happinefs, but m 
ebfltuBions to it. If a man, in heaping up a larg' 
quantity of the riches of this world, Ihould raft 
fome loiv degree of fleafure, in reflefting upon hill 
acquifitions and poflelTions ; yet, if his prefentJ 
purfuits are a bar to other enjoyments, that woul4l 
give him pleafures, which, for kind and degrcenf 
are much fuperior to thofe he now taftes ; thci4l 
thofe pleafures are not to be confidered, as partSI 
of a happy life, but as bars to that happinefi',] 
Thcfe things being premifed, the proper quefti- 
on will be, confidering the various kinds and i»- 
Jiances of pleafure which a man's cojijiiludon and 
conditim in life render him capable of enjoying,! 
what courie he ftiould take, which might, uponi 
the whole, give him the greatejl pleafure, and ren^l 
der life the greateft blejfing to him ? And this, ji 
fay, will be done by preferving a due balance in the! 
human conftitution, by cherijhing in ourfelvcs a,l 
benevolent difpofition, by keeping our felfifh af-l 
feftions under a proper refiraini, and byfubjcft** 
ing our conduct to the government of reafokA 
The ilTue of all which will heamoderate pmrfuifA 
and a lemperafe enjoyment of this world's goocll 
things, under a ftrift regard to the happinefs an * 
well-being of the reft of mankind. And, 

For the farther illuftration of this pofit, I ob-i 
ierre, that a vicious feljifhnefs generally leads med 
ritlier to a -vident and extravagant purfuit of />/«-' 

r, that is, to purfuc this or that kind or branch 
., 
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of pleafure, at all adventures; without regarding 
how a man's own good in the general is affc&d 
by it, or how it dire&ly, or in its confequences, 
iiSe&s the good of others and the happine^ of 
fociety ; or elfe it leads men to a violent and extra- 
vagant furfuit of riches^ and fo bars the enjoy- 
inent cl many comforts, with rcfpedt to them- 
fclves, and prevents their being kind and bene- 
ficent to others. But neither of thefe is the way 
to happy life ; that lies flrait before us in a mean 
betwixt thofe extremes, viz. in a moderate pur^ 
iuit, and a temperate enjoyment of the blelfings 
of life, purfuing our own happincfs, under a ftrift 
regard to the common good. 

As to all violent and extravagant purfuits of 
pleafurc, thefe, furely, when weighed in the ba* 
lance, will be found wanting. Thefe are fo far 
from conftituting a happy life, that, on the con- 
trary, they are hars to that happinefs. For tha* 
the drunkard^ the debauchee^ and the like, may 
tafte fome very cgreecible and intenfe^ but momen- 
tary pleafurcs, in their enjoyments ; yet, alas \ 
when thefe come in competition with the intelkc* 
Liuil and rational delights^ which a man bars him- 
felf the enjoyment of, with the diforder^ fooneror 
later, brought upon his conftitution ; the pain 
and anguijh of body, the uneqfinefs and remorfe of 
mind, which is intrudiiccd thereby ; the tro'uble 
and vexation he gives to others, ar^d which, when 
reflefted on, return b;ick upon bimfelf\ I fay, 
when every thing is taken into the cafe, theiT, 
llriftly fpeaking, fuch a man's pleafures cannot 
be faid to conlliaite a happy life, but are bars to 
that happinefs. And, here, I would beg my rea- 
der to look abroad, and take a general view of 
thofe perfons who violently and extravagantly 
purlue pleafure \ fee them with and witbotU theijr 
jexijoyments ; fee what they go thro* in many in- 

ftancei 
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fOymcntS, as that one kind, or one inftancc, 
wld not break in upon, but heighten the pica- 
(es which arife from the other kinds, or the o* 
Itr inftances of enjoyment -, this would naturally 
_»d to prcferve in them a kealikf conftitution^ 
ftMndjtefs of mind, calmnefs in their paflions, ^ukkr 
nefs in their aEftftions, and a relijh for every kind 
of pleafure \ and when chey thus perfue their ewm 
happinefSf in conjunftion with the happinels and 
well-being of the rejl of their fellow-creatures* 
making a fiiirable provifion for their offspring and 
dependents, miniftering affiftance and fuccour, ac- 
cording to cheir ability, to the needy and diflreffed^ 
living ntigbbourly a.nA friendly with all, and mak- 
ing the common good the common Mid t)\t gr*nd 
principle to direift their actions by ; this will he. a 
conftant ;^;Mf of pleafure tathem^ which willmi- 
nifter abundantly to their delight and falisfa^iion. 
And as it will give them the enjoyment of many va- 
iuable plcafures, which otherwife they would not 
nfte} fo it will prevent many evils which other- 
hfe they would be in danger of fallen into. Ic 
fcll cut off a great deal of anxious and needlefs care^ 
of burdenfonie and affiiSiive toil and labour^ and re- 
move the foundation of thofe uneafmeflea which 
many of our fpecies groan under the weight of. 
gn (hort, this is the way to folid and laiUng felici- 
p^ and the high road to a happy life. 
V Man is made a focial creature j and as he is dc- 
■jgned, with all other living creatures, for happi- 
Hrfs, fo he is defigned to be happy in and 1X1113 fa- 
KAf^. And when he perfues his own^ happinels, 
lender a ftri£t regard to the common good, then 
-he is in the molt proper and likely -way to obtain 
it. Then as he is capable of, and difpofed to ufte 
fpf what may give him pleafure j fo in his cnjoy- 
s he is the moft free from reluiloHCft and from 
every 
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every thing cafe which might be an allay to it. And 
as he prevents the pain and diforder of body and 
the uneqfinejs of mind^ which are the attendants oa 
%ft1Jtfb and liolent perfuit of pleafure ; ib the ab- 
lence of this or that kind or branch of pleafuit 
cannot be the ground of much uneafinefs to him; 
becaufe as he is not violently fet upon any enjoy- 
xnenty fo the abfence of one kind or branch of 
pleafure can eafily be fupply'd by the prefence of 
another. And as he is interefted in the camm§Mfi' 
Ucityy fo he is a fharcr in every one's happinefi 
thereby ; whenever he beholds the peaciy thcplmtj^ 
the projperrtyy which others abound in, thcfe afford 
jcy and de/igbl to him ; and whilft the feliifli co- 
veteous man is gnawing his tongue for pain, at 
the profpcrity of another, who plentifully enjoys 
what he would monopolizi to himfelf, but would 
not make ufe of -, the other is folacing hinfelf ia 
beholding the pleafure and fatisfadtion in life which 
his neighbours are enjoying. And tho* the trou- 
bles and afflictions which befal others will give an 
occafion of concern to him, yet that is abundantly 
made up by tlie agreeable pleafure, which arifcs 
from his tninijlering affiftance, comfort, and re- 
lief to them. And whatever difficulties, afflifti- 
ons, or diftreflcs he may fall into, he has this fa- 
tisfadlion in himfelf that he has adted a worthy and 
a Tnanly part. And as he has carefully avoided 
every thing which might draw upon him the juft 
enmity of any, fo he has taken the moft fure courfci 
to fecurc to himfelf the affevlions and friend/hip of 
nil. If he looks back upon his life pad, this af- 
fords no remorfe or uneafinefs of mind, but plea- 
fure and fatisfaftion. And, if he looks forward 
upon death, this gives him no forebodings of a 
dreadful judgment and retribution, but good hope 
of a ilej/ed mmcrtality. 

Thus, 
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enjoyments, as that one kind, or one inftancc» 
(hould not break in upon, but heighten the plea* 
fares which arifc from the other kinds, or the o* J 
thcr inilances of enjoyment j this would naturallyl 
tend to prcferve in. them a heeUby conftitutionj 
fomdnefs of mind, calmisfs in their pafllons, $wfi-l 
m[s in theic affcftions, and a relifii for every kin4l 
ef plealure j and when ihey thus pcrfue their c 
happinefs, in conjunftion. with the happinefe an4l 
well-being of the reft of their fellow-creatures^l 
making a fiiitable provifion for their offspring andif 
iipendenis, miniftering afllftance and fuccour, ac--] 
cording to their abihty, to the needy and diftrejfed^\ 
living nsighbourly and friendly with alJ, and mak- 
ing the common good the common and the^<« 
principle to direct their a(5tions by i this will be i 
conftant j^'»f of pleafure to them^ which will mfr-1 
nifter abundantly to their delight md faiisfa^iom,! 
And as it will give them the enjoyment of many vas-T 
luable pleafures, which otherwife they would nacl 
tafte; fo it will prevent many tvUs which other-T 
wife they would be in danger of fallen into, 
will cut otF a great deal of anxious and needlefi can 
of burdenfome and affii3ive toil and labour, and re-^ 
move the foundation oi thofe uneafineflea whicliV 
many of our fpecies groan under the weight o£.l 
In (hort, this is the way to folid and lafting felici-., 
ty, and the high road to a happy life. 

Man is made a fecial creature ; and aj he is de- ' 
figned, with all other living creatures, for happi- 
nefs, lb he is defigned to be happy in and withfo- 
eiely. And when he perfues his own- happineft, 
under a Ibridl regard to the common good, thetij 
he is in the moll proper and likely way to obtainfl 
it. Then as he is capable of, and difpofed to talte^ 
"»f what may give him pleafure ; fo in his enjoy- 
'" lencs he b the molt free from reluiiancy-, and from 
every 
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every thing cafe which might be an ^ay to it. And 
as he prevents the pain and tUfarder of body and 
the uneqfinejs of mind^ which are the attendants on 
^ftljtfb and liolent perfuit of pleafure ; ib the ab- 
lence of this or that kind or branch of pleafure 
cannot be the ground of much uneafinefs to him; 
becaufe as he is not violently fet upon any enjoy- 
xnenty fo the abfence of one kind or branch of 
pleafure can eafily be fupply'd by the prefence of 
another. And as he is interefted in the camm$ufe- 
Ucityy fo he is a fharcr in every one's happiiids 
thereby ; whenever he beholds the peaciy thcplentj^ 
the profperityy which others abound in, thefe aflford 
^oy and delight to him \ and whilft the felii(h co- 
veteous man is gnawing his tongue for pain, at 
the profpcrity of another, who plentifully enjoys 
what he would monopolizi to himfelf, but would 
not make ufe of ; the other is folacing hinfelf ia 
beholding the pleafure and fatisfadtion in life which 
his neighbours arc enjoying. And tho* the trou- 
bles and afflictions which befal others will give an 
occafion of concern to him, yet that is abundantly 
made up by the agreeable pleafure, which arifcs 
from his minijlering affiftance, comfort, and re- 
lief to them. And whatever difficulties, afflifti- 
ons, or diftreflcs he may fall into, he has this fa- 
tisfadlion in himfelf tliat he has adted a worthy and 
a manly part. And as he has carefully avoided 
every thing which might draw upon him the juft 
enmity of any, fo he has taken the moftfure courfci 
to fecurc to himfelf the affections and friend/hip of 
clL If he looks back upon his life pad, this af- 
fords no remorfe or uneafinefs of mind, but plea- 
fure and fatisfaftion. And, if he looks forward 
upon death, this gives him no forebodings of a 
dreadful judgment and retribution, but good hope 
of a ble£ed imraortality. 

Thus, 
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le, but alfo the proper objcd: of refinlmenl to c- 
very other intelligent being, who is qualified td I 
difcera the bafenels of thofe aftions, and the valu- 1 
ablenefs of their contraries. And as" vice is thuS ] 
difl'erentl)' confidered ; io (oms fdfijh aSiions ak, (ti \ 
far from being, in any refpeft, vicious, chat, ort 1 
the contrary, rhcy are really vtriuotts^'in the more \ 
general fenfc of ilicword, virtue. And, therefore, 
in my Dtfcourfe on Virtus and Happtnefs, I did not, 
as it is faid * of me, confound together a virtuoui - 
and a vicious felfiJJjnefs^ and then argue againll all 1 
feifilh aiftions ; but, on the contrary, I carefull/ ' 
diltinguifhed betwixt fuch felfiftmefs as is, in reafon, j 
approvehle, and luch as his jujlly condemnahky aS 
will appear from the following quotation, and like-- 
wile Irom the quotation in the fucceeding para- 
graph. " If a man perfues h.i'p^mzk for himfelffi 
" and prefers his o-jjn good to that of any othef ■*] 
" individual, this, I think, is perfciftiy jiijl and4 
*' nafmahk^ and is what approves icfelf to thffi 
*' underflanding of every man. " And whereasij 
in my Difcourfe en Virlue and Happtnefs, I \axA.\ 
down the following propofition, viz. that virtttt; \ 
is foUly founded in benevolence; here the term, wr-i 
tue, I underftood, not in the larger, but in the i 
more retrained fenfe ol that word, as is molt evi'* i 
dent from that whole difcourfe ; wherein I refcNl 
red only to fuch aftions, as are not only approva*! 
ble, but alfo render the agent_, upon the accountr 
of them, the proper object ot reward to every c 
ther inteUigent being, who is no ways interelte« 
in thofe aiftions ; and fuch rewardable goodnefs op 
virtue, I obferved, is folely founded in hnevolencfim 
This is what I ail!erted \ and which I endeavoureu 
to fupport by the following reafon, viz. " Wheiil 
" a man decs hurt 10 himfelf thro' fome wrongj 
" conduct, tho' thii would render him worthy c 
•in Dr. Morgcvi'i Defence of Natural and RevcaledReligionij 

[ C c a v^ hU\v» 
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■ blcmt^ and tho' his adions fhould be dijfaprova- 

■ ble ; yet here is nothing which excites the rt- 
" fenlment of aby-ftander, and which would ren- 
" derhim woi'ihyof correff/oK, upon that account. 
*' For as he has done no evil to others j fo he can- 
" not, in reafon, deierve any evil from them. In 
" like manner, when a man does good to himfeify 
" howreafonable andjiiftfoevcrthis maybe; yet 
" there is nothing v«/Ka^/i; in it, which merits re- 
" wardi or which excites a by-ftander to contri- 
** butc to fuch a man's felicity. For as he fought 
** himftlf enly^ in that action j fo he cannot defervc 
*' any thing tVom ««ff/i'ir, upon the account of ir. 
" Whereas when a man perlbes the good of ano- 
'* ther, forthat e/Afr'jyflii?; tlien he rendershim- 
** fclf truly lovely and amiable in the eyes of others, 
•' ajid they are naturally and juilly excited by it, 
" to contribute to fuch a man's felicity, if ability 
" and opportunity concur to render them capable 
" of fo doing. For as he generoufiy £)ught the 
*' good of others ; fo he juftly tnerits the love and 
*' lervice of others, upon that account. " This is 
what I have, offered, in favour of the propofition 
before referred to ; which reafoning isyV//? and son- 
clufive, for any thing that ^s yet been fliewn to the 
contrary. However, that 1 may malce it more 
clear, I will inftance in a cafe, or two, and there- 
by flicw my reader that it is not the barejf/we/i, or 
unfitnefs-, the reafsnabknefs, or unreafoiiabknefi of an 
aftion, which renders the agent the proper objeft 
of reward, or punipmenc. As dius, 

If it fiiould be in a man's power to enjoy em 
hour's pkafure lo day, or I'ivs hours pleafure to morrcWf 
^efe being incompatible, fo that he cannot eiyoy 
bothi in this caft, as i\\t greater, good is, in reafon, 
preferable to the lefs ; fo it is certaiidy^^ and rea- 
Jbtiabk, that a man fliould deny himlelf one hour's 
pJedfiiic to day, that he may enjoy ivjo hours pie* 
lute 
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; to moiTow ; and to ad: otherwil'e would be 
ft and unreaformbU. Now, foppofing a man . 

BuM ad: the unreafonable part, by giving him- [ 
ene hour's picalure, and thereby deprive him- 

Fof/wffi the queftion is, Whether uich a con- 
idt renders Iiim the proper objcdt of refentmentt 
id, confeqiiently, of panr/hnteni, to a by-ftander, 
aen no one is a IiifFcrer, but the fool hitnfiif, b/ I 
B folly? and the anfwer to me appears felf-cvi-. 
;nt : viz. That he is not. His weaknels and fol- 
, I think, render him the objeft of my jt/f)", but I 
(tofmy refmlment. And if 1 were to puniQ/ J 
m for It, I cannot fee how I could, in rcaforii j 
: juftificd. And as, in this cafe, vice carries with' I 
; its own punilhment i ib, I think, in rcafon, 
at is all that the vicious perfon ddervcs, upon' I 
:count of it. On the odicr fide, fuppofe a man'f 
Is die reafonablc part, by denying himfclf one] 
pur's plcafure to day, fur the fake ot two hours' ' 
eafure to morrow : Would he deferve a rewai'd, 
r fo doing ? No, furcly. For as he only fought 
pi/e!/, and as his virtue carries with it its own re- 
ard ; fo, I think, it is all which, in reafon, hcj 

entitled to. ^'Vgain, fuppofe a man patiently bears J 
le evil which it is not in his power to remove ;J 
^s is certainly right and /,% becaufe it renders] 
le affliction fo much the %^/«"i but, then, does^ 
man deferve to be rewarded, for making his af- J 
idion eafy to himrdl ? Surely, no. The cafe ill 
le fame with all felfiP 'virtms ; for whei-e meitTj 
ilely feek themfehes, I cannot fee how diey can;! 
ti reafon merit, that is, deferve any thing irom q» J 
lers, upon account of it. And as it is not fel-^ 
(h, but bentvole^it virtue only, which is, in rea-l 
in, rewardaik; fo it is not all vice, but only fucHI 
1 is injurious and hurtful to others, which is, im 
pafon, pumfhahle. '] 

/ AH reward is the produce of gratitude, that isjl 
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it is returning to a perfon that geod^ which he has 
kindly and generouUy communicated to others. So 
that where there is no good communicated^ nor m- 
tended to be communicated, there is no foundation 
for gratitude or reward. Whether we ourfelvcs are 
Iharers in the good communicated, ornot, it alters 
not the cafe, any otherwife than as the obligation 
to be grateful rifes bigber^ and becomes ftroiiger^ 
when we ourfelves receive the communicated good, 
than when it is received by others, we being obli- 
ged, in reafoR, to be grateful in both cafes. He, 
who kindfy ufes others, deferves kind ufage from all, 
and, confcquently, from us, whether we have been 
iharers in his kindnefs, or not. Whereas he, who 
is only kind to himfelf, does not lay any obliga- 
tion upon others to be kind to him, upon that ac- 
count. The cafe is the fame in^w^AV/tr^w^riif, which 
are no other than publick gratitude. He, who has 
been beneficial to the cornmonwealib^ deferves a grate- 
ful return of kindnefs from the publick, which, in 
other words, we call rewards whereas he, who has 
only been kind to himfelf, cannot, in reafon, have 
any title to it. Again, 

All punilhment is the produce of refentmenty 
that is, it is returning to a perfon that m/, which 
he has unkindly and unreaibnably communicated 
to others-, fo that where there is no evil communi- 
catedj nor intended to be communicated, there is 
no foundation for refentment, or punifhmen^ 
Whether we ourfelves, or others, have fufFered 
that evil, it alters not the cafe, any otherwife than 
as the refentment rifes higher^ and grows Jironger^ 
when we fufFer in our own perfons, than when 
the communicated evil is fufFered by others ; the 
ground and reafon of refentment, and, confequent- 
ly, of punifhment being the fame in both cafes. 
He, who ufes another ///, deferves /// ufage from • 
all, and, confcquently, from us, whether we have 

been 
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been fufferers by him, or not. Whereas he, who 
'has only injured himfelf, does not hereby render 
Jiimielf the proper objeiS of reJentment to others, 
tipon that account. The cal'e is the fame in pub- 

"'■ekpunijhment, which is no other than the produce 
'fublickrefentmenl; he, whohasbcen injurious tothc 
■mmonweakh, deferves puhlkk €orreSitp?i; where- 
'as he, who has only been hurtful to himfelf, cafc" 
not, I think, delerve ill ufage from the public 
Upon that account. Upon the whole, it appea 
plain to me, tho' perhaps it may appear othd( 
fe to others, that rho' all virtue is, in reafbli 
^provable ; yet all is not, iii rcafon, rewardaim 
'And tho' all vice is, in reafon, condemnable i f 
■II is not, in reafon, punijhabk. And as benevi 
lent virtue or a doing good to others, and, i 
R>me inftances, to deny ourfelves pleafurc, or I 
differ pain, for their fakes, without any view % 
idvantage to ourfelves, cither prcfent, or futurt 
b a proper foundation for re^-ard; Jo, I chink,'* 
is founded in reafon, or it is an action worthy ow 
^•atienal bein^. As thus, luppofmg one man dciA 
himfelf the enjoyment of a low degree of pleJ 
Pure, or chiifes to undergo a low degree of paife 
^r a very fliort fpace of time, thereby to remo*( 
a^m another a violent fit of the gouii or ftone, i 
the like, without any view of pleafure or advai 
:s^e to himfeil, either in this world, or in tKd 
icxt ; in this cafe, I think, it would be not onM 
\ kind and generoris, but alio a reafonable anioH'M 
Jecaulc i: appears tp me, that the end is worthyl 
)f the means by which it is obtained. And if any*™ 
iirther enquiry flioiild be made. Wherein the rea- 
bnablenels of fuch an aiftion lies ? the anfwer is, 
That the adion befpcaks or (hews itielf to be foij 
ind that, in die nature of the thing, it does nolf 
idmit of being Hiewn to be fo any other waja 
",nd if, in the cafe above, the adion is reafi^ 

'h ■; then, there may be other cafes in which cb 
C c 4 chufid 
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chufing to undergo greater felf-deniaU or ^«/flr \^ 
or more durable pairty in order to promote the good 
of others, without any view of advantage to one's 
felf, either prefent, or future, may be reafondk 
alfo ; tho' I grant that benevolence may be carried 
to an extrcam^ and thereby become unreafondk. 
As when a man chufes to undergo great aiid du- 
rable pains himfelf, merely to procure a very 
low degree of fliort-lived pleafure to another. I 
do not here take upon me to point ou( the beundi 
of reafonable and unreafonable benevplencc ; but 
all that I obferve is, that ben^olent aSions appear 
to be reafonable^ tho* there are cafes in which, 
when it. is carried to an extream^ they appear to be 
ctherijuife. And as benevolent virtue is founded 
in reafon ; fp it is likewife fra£licable to a rationd 
being j that is, fuch a being, when ^n opportuni- 
ty offers of dping good to another, is capable of 
doing it, purely for that pther's fake, without any 
view of pleafure or advantage to himfelf. I fay, 
he is capable of afting fuch a part \ becaufe the 
good of another is a pt:cp€r motive ©r reafon of 
a6tion to a rational being. And this, I think, 
is the cafe of men^ who are not only capable, but 
do, I think, even the moft felfilh pf them, in fome 
inftances, purfue the good of others, without any 
regard to their own good, whether prefent, or fu- 
ture. And tho', in fuch inftances, pleafure will 
attend benevolent actions ; yet that pleafure is 
only the refult of, but not the motive tp, or the 
ground and reafon of thofe actions. The mo- 
tive to and the confequence of an aftion are as 
dijiin£i and different^ as two things can be j and 
the want of diftinguifhing betwixt thefe feems to 
be the foundation of men's errors^ in the prefent 
cafe. One man by an a6lion intends to do good 
to another, and, if the aftion has that efFedt, it 
will give pleafure to the agent j but, if it has a 

(Contrary 
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■ary eft'eft, and does harm to that other, then, 
ill give p*in to the agent. Here we Tee that 
efFeft and refult of the adtion are different, 
the motive to ad'tioa i-; the lame. Andific ' 
[d be urged, that as pleafure rcfulted to the | 
C in the former cafe ; therefore, flenfure was < 
metive to adtion ; then, it may, with equal 
ifon, be urged on the other fide, that as jkiitt j 
fjilced from the aflion to the agent, in the Jat- 
_r cal*e ; therefore, faui was the motive to that 
^ioti. I fay, the reafoning is equally as juft, in , 
one cafe, as in the other ; tho', the truth is, it I 
was neither pleafure, nor pain, to the agent, but | 
geed to aiKlber, whicli was the motive to aftioji , 
in both cafes. And as man is capable of doing 
good to another, purely for that other's fake -, fo» ' 
~ely, fiich b.encjeknt virtue is not tso high, loo 
Ued for our great Creator. I (hall not enquii'e, 
hat is the foundation of pleafure to God ? for 
is fuppofcd, it refults from his doing gsod^ 
ill not tbllow that felfifimefs is the principle of 
3n in him, when he does lb. The rcajonabk- 
G of an act is certainly a prefer motive to aftinn 
a rational being ■, and the qucftion arifing from 
nee is, whether the reafonablenefs of doing good 
another arifes from 'Ci\za£licn ilfelf, confidered .;$ 
hg good to another, abftratSedly from the effeci it 1 
supon the (7ff.i/,in giving him pleafure.' or whc- \ 
icr it arifes from the ^/?/3/i(ri? which accrues to ihe ' 
rrfs;, confidered abllraCledly from the.good which , 
done to the other thereby ? If the former be the \ 
.ky then, to do good to another, for that other's \ 
ke, under proper circumihinces, is a properJMo/ri* 
I aftion toevery rational being; and, therefore, it 
fo to the molt rational being, even the 6'eirfand 1 
ficher ot us all. But if the latter be the cafe, v/as. I 
lat the rcafonablcjiefs of doing good to another J 
riles from the pleafure, which accrues to thej 
jeiit ilicreby ; then, it will follow that, if dcinj 
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harm to another will produce that pleafure, doirig 
harm to another is zreafonaik aSion. And, ftotn 
hence, will arifc another queftion, viz. If the rca- 
fonablenefs of an addon arifes from the pleafure, 
which accrues to the agent thereby ^ then, how 
comes the doing goody rather than barm to another, 
to be the ground and foundation of pleafitrt to 
God ? If it fhould be faid, that there is not 
any thing in nature which difpofes God to take 
pleafure in doing one, rather than the other -, and 
that it depends upon his arbitrary will and plea- 
fure. Then, I fay, that all his creatures are in a 
very unfafe condition, becaufe tho* he may take 
pleafure in doing them good to-day^ yet he may 
take the like pleafure in doing them harm to-fm- 
low ; which is a very uncomfortable confidertition, 
and, therefore, I hope, it is not the truth of the 
cafe. But if it fhould be faid, that there is a 
real difference in the aftions themfelves, antece- 
dent to any effeSi they may have upon the agent, 
which is the truth of the cafe, and that God takes 
pleafure in doing good, rather than in doing 
harm, becaufe the former is a -valuable^ generous^ 
and rational aRion •, whereas the latter is bafe^ mean^ 
and unreafonablcy and, therefore, cannot be the 
ground of pleafure to him. Then, I fay, that the 
valuablenels, goodnefs, and reafonablenefs of an 
aftion is a proper motive to a rational being to per- 
form that adion, as well as a proper foimdation 
for the pleafure which refults from it. And that, 
when God does good to others, it is benevolence^ 
and not felfilhnefs, which is the fpring or princi- 
ple of aftion in him j it is the goodnefs of the ac- 
tion, which is the motive to his doing good, as 
well as the foundation of that pleafure^ which ac- 
crues to him in fo doing. I will conclude this 
argument with obferving to my reader, that to 
confider felfiflmefs^ as the fole principle of adtiori 
in Gody is paying but a mean compliment to thfe 
great Author of ihc\3uw^tfc* T^MIT 
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SOMES HORT 

REFLECriO N S 

On the Grounds and Extent o( Authority and Li- 
ierly, with RefpeiSto Civil Govsmment : Where- 
in the Authority of Civil Govcrnours, in Mat- 

' ters of Religion, is particularly confukred. 
pccaJioned by Dr. Rogers'^ ymdimtion pf ilic 
vail EJtabliJIment oi Religian. 

kEFORE I proceed ro what I propdfc, t 
think itproperropremil'etwoorthiTcthiiigs, 
' with refpeift to the grounds and Ibundation 
of argument. As, firft, that good and evU; 
right and wrong, truth and eiTor. arifL- from, and 
are founded in the nature of things, and, confe- 
quently, are what ihey are, "viz. good and evil, 
right and wrong, truth and error, antecedent to, 
and independent of the opinion or dcte rminatiofl 
of any perl'on, or perfons, concerning them. And, 
therefore, in reafon, the opinion or determination 
of any man, or body of men, ought not to be ad- 
mitted, as a foundation for argument, with refptdt 
to them. Again, 

Secondly, In reafon, no principle, no propofition, 
or aftion, ought to be chargeable with any confe- 
quences, but what are the natural refuk or pro- 
duce of fuch principle, propofition, or aftion. 
And, therefore, if unnatural confequenccs arc 
at any time prefumed to attend any principle, 
propofition, or ain:ion, and if arguments are 
tbunded upon fuch prefumptive confequences, 
and conclufions are drawoj tho' never lb juft- 
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harm to another will produce that pleafurc, doiifg 
harm to another is a reafonable aSion. And, from 
hence, will arife another queition, viz. If the rea- 
fonablenefs of an adion arifes from the pleafure, 
which accrues to the agent thereby j then, how 
comes the doing goody rather than barm to another, 
to be the ground and foundation of pleafttre to 
God ? If it fhould be faid, that there is not 
any thing in nature which difpofes God to take 
pleafure in doing one, rather than the other ; and 
that it depends upon his arbitrary will and plea- 
fure. Then, I fay, that all his creatures are in a 
very unfafe condition, becaufe tho* he may take 
pleafure in doing them good to-iay^ yet he may 
take the like pleafure in doing them harm to-nm- 
low ; which is a very uncomfortable confideration, 
and, therefore, I hope, it is not the truth of the 
cafe. But if it fhould be faid, that there is a 
real difference in the aftions themfelves, antece- 
dent to any effeSi they may have upon the agent, 
which is the truth of the cafe, and that God takes 
pleafure in doing good, rather than in doing 
harm, becaufe the former is a •valuable^ generous^ 
and rational aRion \ whereas the latter is bafe^ mean^ 
and unreafonable^ and, therefore, cannot be the 
ground of pleafure to him. Then, I fay, that the 
valuablenefs, gcodnefs, and reafonablenefs of an 
aftion is a proper motive to a rational being to per- 
form that adion, as well as a proper foimdation 
for the pleafure which refults from it. And that, 
when God does good to others, it is henevolencty 
and not felfilhnefs, which is the fpring or princi- 
ple of aftion in him •, it is the goodnefs of rfie ac- 
tion, which is the nwtive to his doing good, as 
well as the foundation of that pleafure^ which ac- 
crues to him in fo doing. I will conclude this 
argument with obferving to my reader, that to 
confider felfiflmefs^ as the fole principle of aftion 
in Gody is paying but a mean compliment to the 
^reat Author of ihc \3u\vwfc. T^^CT 
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On the Grounds and Extent o^ Authority and U~ 
ierty^ with Refpeil to Civil GovernmeKt : Where- 
in the Authority of Civil Govcrnours, in Mat- 
ters of Rchgion, is particularly confidered. 
Occalioned by Dr. Rogers's Vindication of tlie 
Civil EjiabliJbmeiU of Rdigion. 

BEFORE I proceed to what I propofc, I 
rhink itpropertopremifctwo or three things, 
with rcfpeft to ilie grounds and (bundatien 
of argument. Asy^rjl^ that good and evil; 
right and wrong, truth and error, arife from, and 
are founded in the nature of things, and, confc- 
quentiy, are what they are, viz. good and evil, 
right and wrong, truth and error, antecedent to, 
and independent of the opinion or determination 
of any perlbn, or perfons, concerning them. And, 
therefore, in reafon, the opinion or determination 
of any man, or body of men, ought nor to be ad- 
mitted, as a foundation for argument, with refptd 
to them. Again, 

Secondly, In realbn, no principle, no propofition, 
or aftion, ought to be chargeable with any confe- 
quences, but what are the natural refult or pro- 
duce of fuch principle, propofition, or aftion. 
And, therefore, if unnatural coniequcnces are 
at any time prefumsd to attend any principle, 
propofition, or action, and ' if arguments are 
founded upon fuch prefumptive confcquenccs, 
and conciufions are drawoj tho' never lo juft- 
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ly, this is fallacious, and, in reafbn, ought not 
to be admitted. As thus : Suppoling I was per* 
fuaded of the tMh of this propofition, m. 
that bleeding, in all cafes, is very injurious to the 
health and the conftitutions of men ^ and this in- 
duced me to declare to others that propofiqon in 
the moft publick manner ; and likewife to declare 
the grounds and reafons upon which I afTented 
to it, and which, I judged, were evidences from 
which the truth of that propofition would moftma- 
nifeftly appear -, and if, in fuch a cafe, any man 
Ihould prefume that breaking the publick peace 
and diforder in fociety would be the confequence 
of fuch a publication, this confequence would be 
unnatural, and, therefore, in reafon, ought not 
to be admitted; as a foundation for argument ; 
becaufe that publication has no natural tendency 
to produce it. It is not enough to fay in this 
cafe, that, in fome inftancesj breaking the pub- 
lick peace and diforder in fociety have attended 
men's publiftiing their opinions freely, as afore- 
faid ; becaufe thefe are not the natural pro- 
duce of fuch a publication^ but of private interej]^ 
mifguided zealj and the like ; and of the turbu- 
lent and diforderly pqffions of men, which are 
fometimes raifed by the moft inoffenfivc and vir- 
tuous aftions. Chrift publilhed his moft bene- 
volent and peaceful gofpcl to the world ; this 
gave occafion for alarming the turbulent paffions 
of men, and much diforder followed upon it. 
But, then, that diforder canjiot, in reafon, be 
charged upon the publication of the gofpel, be- 
caufe it had no natural tendency to produce fuch 
confequences, but the contrary. And, therefore, 
no argument ought, in reafon, to be admitted, 
which is founded upon fuch unnatural confe- 
quences. Again, 

mrdl)\ 
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^MVbirdfyy In all points of moral confiderationi 
l^tiiere muft be fome evident principle of reafon to' 
be the ground and foundation of all argumenta- 
tion on fuch fubjefts ; or, at leaft, in thofe cafes 
where there may be fome things prefumed znd/up- 
pofed, tiiere muft be a high degree of probability 
to juftiCy and warrant {uch prefu?^tions and fup- 
pcjitiom. And, therefore, where fuch probability- 
is wanting, prefumptions and fuppofmons ought 
not, in reafon, to be admitted, as a foundation for 
argument. As thus, it is highly reafonable that" 
all men Ihould be good and virtuous. But, then, 
this will not afford a proper foundation for pri- 
ming and fiippqfing that all men are fo, feeing' 
(ey are not only liable to be otherwifc, but like-'; 
jfe experience fhews that it is not generally their'' 
lift. Again, it is highly reafonable, that air 
lofe, who have the reins of government in their 
"inds, fliould make the common good the go- 
Krning principle of their aiftions, throughout 
leir adminiflration. But, tlien, this does not' 
lord a proper foundation for prefuming and fup--' 
^fing that all govcrnours aft thus j feeing the; " 
t not only liable to aft otherwife, but likcwif 
cperience Ihews that many of them have done fo, 
Lnd, therefore, in argument, no reafonings or con-. 
lUfions ought to be admitted, which are founded' 
pon fuch groundlefs principles. And becaufe this" 
[a way of reafoning which is fallacious, and] 
then it is arthiUy managed, it may and often doei 
iiflead % therefore, I ftiall give another inrtance 
7 fuch groundlefs prefumptisrs and Juppofstions^ 
nd thereby more fully illuftrate the point I have 
>ow under confideration. As thus, man, by his 
atural frame and compofition, is liable to neg- 
cft, or abule, his faculties ; and, confequently, 
tit men are liable to be thieves, drunkards, mur- 
ierers, and the like. But, then, this will not 
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be a proper foundation for prefumng and fi^ojmg 
that all, or that the generality of men, will be 
thieves, drunkards, murderers, &c. except feme 
pofitive religious inftitutions are eftabliihed to re- 
train them. PoHtive religious inftitutions leave 
men, as they find them, in this refpedt v that is, 
men's natural abilities, their natural tempers and 
conftitutions, their appetites and pafllons, and 
whatever are the fprings of action in them, and 
the natural confcioufnefs of the good, or evij, of 
thofe adiions, are the fame, both with and with- 
out fuch pofitive religious inftitutions. And, 
confequently, the probability and the prefumptm 
arifing from it lie on the other fide of the queftion j 
that is, it may fairly be prefumed^ that men would 
generally be what they are, drunkards, or fober ; 
faoneft, or diflioneft ; virtuous, or vicious ; both 
with and without fuch pofitive religious inftitu- 
tions. This, I think, is farther evident from ex- 
perience i men, who are difpofed to follow their 
vicious inclinations, do lb, notwithftanding their 
being under fuch religious eftablifhments^ And, 
riierefore, to prefume that all others would be 
alike, or more vicious, were it not for the eftahlijh- 
ment of fome religious pofitive inftitutions, is a 
groundlefs fuppoJitioHy which has nothing in reafon, 
or experience, to fupport it. Add to this, that 
pofitive religious inftitutions cannot poflibly lay 
men under any reafonable reftraint, which natu- 
ral religion does not lay them under. And, 
tlierefore, all argument and rcafoning, founded 
upon fuch prefumptions and fuppofitions^ ought not^ 
in reafon, to be admitted. 

Thefe things being premifed, I obferve that, in 
order to proceed fairly, and to reafon juftly and 
conclufivcly, upon the fubject under confidera- 
tion, I think, it will be proper to' enquire into 
tlie groimd and reafon upon which focieh and go- 
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wmment is founded ; and into the end and purf 
which aiTociation is defigned to ubiain -, and lilc 

wife into the tuzlure of diat relation which govcl 
nors ftajid in totheir people -, and, from hence,! 
prefume, there will unavoidably arifc fome evul 
dent principle of rcafon, which will be a propa' 
foundation for all farther arguments and reafoni 
ings upon the point in hand. 

Man's natural frame and compofition, and 1 
fituation and condition in the world, Ihew that h 
is defigned and conllicuted for fociety, and to b 
happy in, and with it ; and he is hereby naiuralT 
and unavoidably led into it. His natural afFeft 
ons difpofe him to fociety j his- natural ability t 
convey his ideas to others by fpeech, the ligiai 
and parts of his body, and the endowments a 
his mind, qualify him for it ; his indigence ant 
dependence upon others, as being unable, in z, 
' lingle capacity, to procure the comtorts, or guard 
againft the evils of life, ncceihtate or force him 
ihlo fociety ; and his underftanding (hews him the 
filnefs and reafonablenefs of fo doing. And as 
man is thus naturally led mto fociety, or to con- 
ftitute a pubhck intereft, which is the fame thing; 
lb, in reaibn, he has a right to claim from fo- 
ciety protection from thofe injuries he is liable to, 
and which, in his fingle capacity, he is not quali- 
I fied to guard againft 1 and likewife to claim that 
t aJTiftancc from fociety, which his particular ne- 
I ceJTitJes call for, and which fociety is capable of, 
I and, in reafon, ought to afford him. I fay, every 
f individual, from the ground and reafon^ the end 
\ dnd purpafe of afibciation, mull, in reafon, have a 
[. right to claim thus much from fociety ; and, con- 
I fcquently, the fociety muft, in reafon, be obliged 
I to afford fuch affiffcince and proie<5tion to him. 
I And as each individual is thus naturally intcreft- 
I ed in fociet)-, fo each individual comes under »a- 

titral 
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tural obligations to it ; that is to fay, each indivi'i 
dual is, in reafon, obliged to afford his proportion 
ot afiiftance and prcceftion to fociety, and thereby 
to each individual, according to their neceflities 
and dangers, and which in like circumilances he 
would, in reafon, have a right to claim from 
them. And he is likewife, in rea(bn, obliged not 
to be injurious or hurtful to fociety -, and, conle- 
quently, not to minifter that injury or harm to 
any individual, which he in like circumflances 
ought, in reafon, to be protefkcd from. And as 
man is under natural obligations to fociety; as afore- 
faid, fo he ought, in reafon, to be anfwerable to 
fociety for the difcharge of them ; that is, each 
individual ought, in reafon, to be obliged or com- 
pelled, if he does not do it voluntarily, to afford 
his (hare of affiftance and protei9ion to the fo- 
ciety ; and to be rejirained from being injurious 
and hurtful to it \ or, rather, to be corre£ied and 
puwfoed^ whenever he is fo. I fay, this ought, in 
reafon, to be the cafe, becaufe it is the very herd 
of fociety, and is abfolutely ncceffary to anfwcr 
the end and ptirpofe of aflbciation. For if the 
fociety may not, in reafon, force or compel each 
ill dividual to afford his fhare of aflillance and pro- 
t.*ction to it •, and if each individual is at liberty 
to hurt and injure each other ^ and the fociety 
may not, in reafon, correal and reftrain him, then, 
the end of affociation is dejlroyed^ or, rather, the 
li)cicty itlblf is loft and gone. And as the fociety 
is naturally and neceffarily invefted with a power 
to obligCy or rcflrainy each individual to do, or 
avoid, what each individual is, in reafon, obliged 
to do, or avoid, voluntarily, without fuch com- 
pulfion \ fo the authority of the one, and the duty 
of the other, is limited and determined by xht ground 
and reafon^ the end and purpofe of :ifrociation. So- 
ciety is not a matter of choice or <jie(ition to man ; 

but 



mit he IS, by his confticntion and condition in 
life, naturally and neceflorily led into it \ but, then» 
his duty to the particular fbcieiy of which he is a 
member, and the authority it has over him> are to 
be deduced tVom the end of afibciation. And as 
he is, in rcafon, obliged, from the ground of afib- 
ciation, not to be injurious or hurtful to the fo- ■ 
ciety, but to minifter his proportion of afliftance ] 
and proteftion to iti fo the fuciety, from the _/*!«« > 
ground of aflbciation, is inveftcd with authority to 
oblige him to the one, and reftrain him from the 
other. But, then, that authority can, in reafon, 
be extended only to thofr things in which thej 
publick is interejled i the publiik good being th«^ 
ground and reafon, and the end and purpofe o^ 
iuch afibciation. So that the fociety can, in rea- 
fon, have no demand upon any individual, but ii 
thofe cafes in which it is for the publick good ; no 
"\y a reftraint upon any individual, but in thofe~| 
fes wherein the puilick is injuredt 
h% ior original contraSis, I think, the fuppofi- 
tion is needlefs. It is true, focieties do confult 
and come to agreements, with relpeiSt to the per- 
fon, or perfons, in whole hands the authority., which 
refides in them, fhall be lodged ; and in what way 
and manncj- it fhall be exerciled; and the like. But, I 
thele, I think, are not confidered, as original con-^J 
traits. However, whether there were fuch con-_ T 
tradts, or not, the cafe is the fame; becaufe the I 
authority which arifes to, and is lodged in focie- J 
ty, miift, in realbn, be extended io^ and bounded iy ] 
the end and purpofe, the ground and reafan ot af- i 
ibciation ; which, as I obferved, is the publick ' 
good, viz. that each individual may be protected 
and defended from injury and wrong, and may 
receive fuch afliftance, as their neceffities call from 
each other. And 

As authority in fociety naturally andneccirarily:< 
Vol. II. D d '" 
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trifeis from, and is bounded by the ground and 
reaibn, the end and purpofe of aflbciation \ fo 
the nature of the thing requires that rt be lodged 
in the hand of fome perfon, or peribns, for tht 
due adminiftration thereof ; became otherwife fo- 
ciety would be a BiAel of conRifion, and the end 
and purpofe of aflbciation could not be an^r« 
cd. Authority thus exercifed, in d\e making and 
executing of laws, is in common language called 
government \ and thofe, who areintrufted with that 
power, are called gevemours. Whether the au- 
thority of the fociety be primarily lodged in ene 
hand, or in mofiyy for the exercife thereof, it al- 
ters not the cafe ; bccaufe the authority, thus 
lodged, is the fame in ieth cafes. Thofe who are 
frimarify invefted with the auriiority, which rcfides 
in fociety, are called fupreme govemottrs ; becaufc 
the power of making and executing laws, for the 
good of fociety, is primarily lodged in their hands 5 
and all thofe who are employed under them, for 
the due adminiftration thereof, are called fubordi- 
nate govemoursj becaufe the meafure of authority 
they are invefted with is delegated to them from 
the other. 

So that govermursj natnefyy thofe who are fu- 
fremCy are the trujiees^ the reprefentatives, and the 
guardians of fociety. They are the truJleeSy be- 
caufe the fociety entrujls them with the execution 
of their authority ; that is, with a power to ufc 
the ftrength and wealth of the fociety for its good, 
and as its exigences Ihall require. Again, Cover* 
nours are the minijlers znd reprefentathes of fociety, 
becaufe the authority, which they exercife, is the 
a\ithority which arifcs from the aflbciation, and is 
thereby lodged in fociety ; and governours repre- 
fent the fociety in the exercife of it, juft as fuh- 
ordinate governcurs are the minijlers and reprefenta- 
tivcs oftiic fupreme^ whom they derive their autho- 
rity 
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Wty from, and reprefint their principals in the eXf J 
ercUe of i[. Again, Govcrnours are the ^Mflr*-J 
^ians of fociety, as the iri^jl-, lotlgetJ iii their hand^ J 
is to be employed for the publick good^ namely, xvf.\ 
pfouSl 3nd defend every individual trom all inju»(| 
ries and harm, whether in their perfons, their chaij 
rasters, or prope-rtics ; to fecure to them the pol*^ 
Icflion and enjoyment ot every tiling they have * * 
right to ; and to afford them chat affiftance whidb^l 
each one*s neceffitous circumftances may, in reai^ J 
fon, caJl for. And, in thefe views, I think, th^\ 
relation, which goTernours Hand in to lociety, ]it% 
moil fully exempiiBed. And « 

As. governours arc the truflees of the fociety, fat 
they cannot, in reafon, employ the ftrength o^ 
wealth of it, to any other purpofe than the fo-,T 
ciety's^W; bccaule, when it is aiiy other wilu^ 
employ^, it is ading contrary to that truji -, snd^l 
therefore, cannot, in reafon, be juftified. It i 
true, govcrnours may wr, and may a(5t for th* 
hurt of die lociety, when they thought and intendet 
it for their good ^ but, then, tho' their errot, an(| 
their conduft founded upon it, would be fo fa» 
€xcujahk, as that the aftor ought not, in reafonj 
to be confidcred, as injurious to the fociety, feeingj 
He intended the contrary, provided he took cai 
to be rightly informed, according to his abilic 
and opportunity for fuch information, and as th 
circumftances of the cafe did require ; yet, as th« 
fociety is Injured hereby, fuch condu(5t is in itfeU 
•wrong and ivil, tho' the aElor is excufable, as afore* 
faid. And tho' error, in the circumjlmces above 
mentioned, would, in reafon, be the governour* 
excufe 1 yet he cannot, in reafon, be excufed a.ni 
ju/li^edy v/hcn that is net his cafe; becaufe the' 
ftrength and wealth of the fociety are a iruji 
lodged in his hand, to be employed to anfwer the 

HAi/ and pvrbek of affotiadon i and, therefore, ho 1 
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is, in rcaifon, obliged to employ them to anfwer 
that purpofc. And, if he employs them otber- 
wiffy it is afting contrary to that truft ; efpeciaily 
if the fociety have remonftrated to their gover- 
nours, and (hewed them the unfitnefs of their con- 
duft, or of thofe laws by which the fociety is /»- 
jured ; or their firength or treafure wafted. I fay, 
when governours have been thus remonftrated to, 
their conduft is then fo much the more inexcufa- 
ble J which remonftrance eadi individual muft, 
in reafon, have a right to make, becaufe each in- 
dividual is a part of that fociety, who lodged the 
truft in the governour's hand, and who are in- 
tcreftcd in the truft which they abufe ; and be- 
caufe his weal or woe depends upon the weal or 
woe of that fociety, of which he is a part, and 
whofe .truft is abufed; Surely, nothing can be 
more extravagantly uni^afonable or abfurd, than 
to fuppofe that a fociety hath not a right to re- 
monftrate to its governours, when it is abufed by 
them, or to redrefs its grievances, when they 
grow fo heavy, as to fruftrate the end of aflbcia- 
tion. All trujlees are, in reafon, anfvverable to 
their principals ; and if it were otherwife in the 
prefent cafe, the end and pqrpofe of aflbciation 
would be deftroy'd •, liberty would not be fecured, 
but would be changed into flavery ; and, the pub- 
lick intereft into the perfonal property of the go- 
vernour •, that is, the publick good, which is the 
ground of afTociation, would not, upon the pre- 
jent fuppofition, be fecured ; the fociety would be 
deftitutc of all authority; it would be abfolutely 
fubjedcd to the will of another ; and it would be 
dcftitute of all relief ; which ftate is not a ftate of 
liberty, but flavery ; and the publick ftrength and 
treafure would be abfolutely at the difpofal of the 
gcverriour-, which would make it not a publick in- 
tereji^ but the governour's ferfcnal property. All 
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lich are exceedingly unreafenahle and ehfurd 

therefore, die fuppofuion is groundleis. 
gain. 

As governours are the mittijiers and reprefentalivt 
■fociety, fo their authority cannot poffiibly be ex*. 
nAcA farther^ or r'l^t higher than the authority of 

E fociety from wliich it is derived, as the ftrea»t 

Knot {joffibly rile higher then the fountain frotil 
ch it flows. So that if governours, in any \m 
ances, either in the makings or in the execution of 
ffi//, exercile fuch' power, as is not naturally dc- 
olved upon them_/ro»; the fodety, this is what, in 
afon, they have no right to. This is fuch pow- 
r as was not in their principles, and, therefore, 
innot poffibly be derived from them -, and, con- 
[quently, the exercife of fuch power cannot, 
;afon, hcjujlified. For as the power or authority 
xiey is limited and bounded by the ground ai 
jafon, the end and purpofeofafTociation; fo, 
rceffity, the zuihonty o'sWi^iir reprefentatives mi 
e limited and determined by thefe alfo. Again, -i 
As governours are the guardians of the locietyJJ 
3 their autliority is confined to the care of it, an)" 
annoi, in reafun, be extended farther. Guan" 
np, in the nature of the thing, confines tl 
rdian to ufe and employ the power and weak 
fhicJi arifes to him from that guardianjhip, in 
\fe and feri-sce of thofc he is a guardian to ; 2 
o fcrvc.fuch purpofes as his guardianjhip 
luires. And as governours are the guardian: 
: bappincfs of the fociety, fo their audiority 
-eby naturally and neceflarily limited to the 
;hings, in which tlie fociety \% interejied -, and, fl 
jhey extend their authority farther, they canni " 
in rcafon, be jujlified. The ground and reafc 
the end and purpofe of aflbciation, do not requii 
pr make it necefiary, that the liberty ofany intj 
■Vidual ihould be tiiridged or rejiraiued, but in tlioi 
Dd 3 
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cafes in which the gooJ or burf of focicty is con* 
cerned. And, therefore, the guarJians of fodccf 
have no right, by virtue of that gnardiaMfiinfy to 
cxercife their authority in any other cafe. Aflb- 
ciation does not fuppofe a refiraint of liberty in d 
cafesy but only in Jucb cafes in which the piAM 
intetift is concerned. And, therefore, every man 
has an undoubted natural right.to ufe and ^i^his 
liberty in aU other cales, except he is, in reafon^ 
obliged to reftrain himfeif froopi ibme other cou- 
jideracion, notwithftanding fuch aflbciation. Afld 
if the guardians of the fociety fliould reftram that 
liberty, or funijh men for the ufe of it» which 
comes to the fame thing, their condudt could not» 
in reafon, be jujiified. And if governours fliouId 
think themfelves obliged, in confcience, to reftrain 
men's liberty, as atbrefaid -, yet fiich reftraint 
would be unreafonable, and, therefore, unjufti- 
fiable. For as a late ingenious * author very 
juftly obferves, " What is one man's right, ano-' 
" ther man's confcience cannot oblige him upon 
** any juft grounds to oppofe." 

Thus I have taken the view of the ground and 
reafcn^ of the end and purpofe of ajfociatim^ and of 
government y as arifing from, and founded upon it 5 
and likewifc of the nature of that relation which 
governours ftand in to their people ; prcfuming this 
affords fome evident principle of reafon, which 
will be a proper foundation for all farther argu- 
ments and reafonings upon the point in hand. I 
have before obferved, that no reafonings or con* 
clufions ought to be admitted in argument, which 
are founded upon groundlefs and uncertain princi- 
ples ; and, therefore, I humbly recommend it to be 
confidered, whether thofe principles, which I have 
laid down, are well grounded, or not. If they 
are not^ let that be fhewn ; and it will follow that 

• Dr. Rogtr't Civil Eftablifhment of Religion, Page 141. 
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I arguments ought to be founded upon, noc 
Biclufions drawn from them ; and that, in rea- , 
they ought to be difcarded. But if tht^j 
l^nciples are well grounded ; then, I think, theyi 
re a proper foundation for argument, and fo«^ 
the detcnnining fuch queftions as the fubjci^J 
affords. f 

Having thus confidereil the ground and «(i/fl%|l 
ihe end and purpefe of ajfocialien, and Hkewife thf J 
nature ot that relation which gjvernours Itand iftJ 
to their people i I now proceed to build upon thif'S 
foundation. I Ihall not enter into every queftioaJ 
which the fubjeft may be liable toi but only con*J 
fider, whether civil goveriiours have any authorityJ 
in matters of religion j and, if they have, theivJ 
how far that authority is extended ? And, here ij 
will be proper to fix the notion of die term, ff/i- " 
gioji, and Jhew what idea is annexed to it -, for 
otherwifc all arguings and difputings, about reli- 
gion, may be but beadng the air. By the term, 
religion, 1 underftand chat which is confidered, as J 
the ground of divine acceptance, and which does^l 
or is fuppoJedto render men truly acceptable andl 
well-plcafing to God. So tliat whatever difFerencB 
opinions men may have about the ground of di-l 
vine acceptance! yet, I think, tliey agree m thi^J 
that whatever is judged to be the foundation <^U 
God's favour, diat is eftccmed and called reUgisiftM 
And, conlequently, when any ai5tion is, or isfu[»--l 
pofcd to render men acceptable, or dilpleafing, toM 
God, that ai^on is, upon that account, confider-l 
ed, as religious, or trrtiigiout. This, I think, is thcJ 
moft general fenfe of the term, rtligion. For thg** 
fomc men may confine religion to thofe thing(,B 
wherein die honour and lerviceof God is dircftlya 
and immediately concerned, and the like -, ycci 
ihcfe arc confidered, as the ground of God's ac-J 
fltyunce, and tiicic mntfarica, a* the giound ia|j 
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his difplcafurc. So that religion^ in any limltrf 
Icnfe of the word, comes under the general defi- 
nition I have given of it above. But farther, 

An aftion may come under a twofold confide- 
ration, viz. civil and religious s that is, it may be 
fuch in which the good, or hurt, of fociety is con- 
cerned ; and, in this view, I call it a civil adion ; 
and it may be fuch as renders the aftor the pro- 
per objeft of divine favour^ or difpleafure^ or 0iay 
be judged to do ip •, and, in this view of it, I call 
it a religious aftion. If there are any aftions in 
which fociety is not interefted, and which render 
the aftor the proper objeft of divine favour, or 
difpleafure, or are judged to do fo, fuch come on* 
ly under the denomination of religious or irreligious 
aftions; and are »^/ of ^/i/;/ confideration, becaufc 
fociety is not interefted in, nor concerned with them. 
If thereare any a<Sions in which fociety is interefted, 
and the aftor does not thereby become the proper 
ohjc6k of divine favour J or difpTeafure^ or is not judgr 
cd to do fo, fuch come under the denomination 
of civil a£lions only •, and if there are any aftions 
in which fociety is not interefted, and with which 
the favour, or difpleafure, of God is not concern- 
ed, or is not judged to be fo, fuch aftions are 
neither civile nor religious^ but are of an indifferent 
nature, with refpcft to them both. So that the 
a6Hons, which come into the prefent queftion, arc 
thofe which are confidered, as religious^ viz. fuch 
as are of religious confideration only, and likewife 
fuch as are both civil and religious. And, with 
refpeft to the latter, the queftion is, Whether the 
trujieesy the reprefentatives^ and the guardians of 
fociety, have any authority, with refpeft to fuch 
aftions, as they are religious^ and under that confi- 
deration. That they have, as thofe actions are of 
civil confideration, is allowed ; becaufe, in that 
view of them, fociety is interefted in them. And, 

there- 
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Krefore, gevemsuri have, in reafon, a right » 

Jlige each individual to, or reftrain him from 

; performance of fuch aftions, as the good, or 

rt, of fociety is affefted by them. 

is, then, I think, is the fbate of the cafe, viz. 
Whether the guardians of fociety have any righ 
by virme of that guariiianjbip, to oblige, or n 
ftrain, any individual to, or from the perforniant 
of any aiftion, upon account ot its being fubfei 
vient to render the aftor pleafing, or difplealing,j 
to God ; or to his being happy, or unhappy, 
another world ? Barely to affirm, or deny, in the 
prefent cafe, is not to argue, but to dogmatize. 
And, therefore, fuch affirmation, or denial, muft 
be Ihcwn to be founded on feme evident princi- 
ple of reafon, to render it of weight in the preient 
queilion, I think that the negative fide of this 
queftion is the truth of the cafe ; viz. that gover- 
nours have no auihonty in matters of religion ; that 
is, they have no right to oblige, or rellrain, any 
individual to, or from the performance of any 
aftion, upon account of that action's being fub- 
iervient to render the aftor pleafing, or difplea- 
fing, to God ; or to his being happy, or unhap- 
py, in another world. My realbn is as follows :i 
The ground and reafon of ajjbciaiion to men is n< 
their relation to, and dependence upon God ; hui 
only their relation to, and dependence upon eac! 
other. And the ultimate end and purpofe of af- 
fociation is not to fccure to each individual the^- 
vouroiGod, and the happincfs of another ivorld^\ 
but only to procure to each individual thofe com- 
forts in life, which each, in s fingle capacity, ar&i 
not qualified to procure to themfelves ; and to' 
guard and proteft each individual from thofe evils, 

i which each, in a fingle capacity, are not quaUfy'd' 
to fecure themfelves from. Men do not aflbciate 
tor conitiiuce a publick intcreft, becaufe each, in, 
r a fing! ' 



i 
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a fingle capacity, are not c[ualified to obtain G^t 
fanmur and the happinds ot another warUi or that 
fociety^ and, confequently, the refrefMaiivts of it, 
fhould give, or fecure, thofe advantages to them : 
I fay, thefe cannot pofliblv be the ground and tta- 
fon, the end and purpofe of aiibciation, becutfe, 
with refped to them, aflbciation does not alter die 
cafe at ail. The favour of God and the happind» 
of Moiber world are what fociety can neither give, 
nor fecure, nor take away from any individual; 
and, confequendy, thefe afe things which fociety, 
as fuch, are not interefted in, nor concerned with. 
Every individual muft, in his (ingle capacity, ren- 
der himfeif perfonally pleafmg to God, and there- 
by be the proper objeft of his prefent, or fu- 
ture, favour ; tor othermfe he cannot pofliblv 
obtdn it; that is, he muft voluntarily chufe 
to do, and avoid, whatever is neceiTary to render 
him acceptable and well-pleafing to his Maker ; 
it being out of the power of any other to do it fiwr 
him. And, therefore, if governours (hould affumc 
to themfelvcs a power to oblige, or reftrain, any 
individual to do, or avoid, any aftion, as religieuSy 
they would hereby deftroy the end which they pro- 
pofc to obtain. For as every religious adion, or 
omifTion, muft have a religious motive to be the 
ground or reafon of it ; becaufc otherwife it 
would not be a religious a6Uon, or omiflion \ ib 
when governours interpofe their authority, by com- 
pelling, or reftraining, as far as that influences, by 
being the ground or reafon of fuch action, or omil- 
fion, io far the religioufnefs of that action, or omif- 
fion, is deftroyed. Again, As the favour of God 
and the happinefs of another world muft be by 
every individual perfonaUy obtained *, fo it is what 
every individual is only perfonally interefted in. 
If any individual is interefted in God's favour, 
aud entitled to the happinefs of another worlds fo- 
ciety 
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fety is no gainer ■, and, if the contrary is hiscal^ 
Jbeiffy is no lofer hereby. It is true, thofe ad:ion|[^ 
which render men the objefts of God's favour, on 
difpleafiirc, may be beneficial, or hurtful, to fi>*l 
ciety ; but, then, the good, or hurt, which Jodegim 
receives from fuch actions, arifes from tlie aftia 
themfelves, confidered abftraftcdly from their t 
ing pleafingi or difpleafing, to God j and th< 
woyld be equally beneficial, or hiirtfial, whetha 
they be inrrodudtive to die favswy or drfpleefun 
of God, or not. So tliai, in this view, thofe afti 
ons are not of reli^ous^ but oi civil confideratic] 
only. 

The fum of the prefcnt argument is this, vJS& 
religion is wholly and only pergonal ; that is, evei " 
man muft render himfclf ptrjanally pleafing \ 
God ; this being \«hat fociety can neither givej 
nor future, nor take away j and it is likewife what 
fociety is not interefted in. If he obtains God'Ji 
fevour, no man is a gainer, but himfelf i and, i 
he lofes that favour, no one is a fufftrer, but him 
/eif, thereby j and, conftquently, rcligioi 
pofiibly be the ground and recfcn of aflbciation, c 
the end and purpefe to which it is intended to h 
fubfervient. And as the authority which refidcsJ 
in fociety, and, confequently, in gevernours^ ak 
their re^^tf/flij-yw, does naturally arife from, ani 
is, therefore, extended to, and bounded by, thi 
ground and reefon^ the end and p^rpofe of aflbcio' 
tion i fo, from hence, it will unavoidably follow 
that govermurs have xo aMbsr-ty in matters of re 
ligion 1 that is, they have, in reafon, no right t 
oblige, or reftrain, any individual to, or from thcl 
performance of any action, upon account of that 1 
action's being pleafing, or difpleafing, to God \ 1 
becaufe this is fuch power as was not in their I 
principals, and, therefore, cannot pofTibly be dc^ 
rived frgm them. ' 

Govtrncun 
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GcvernourSj as I have already obferved. are the 
trufteesy the nprffcntativesy and the guar£a«S(£' 
focicty. But 2s religicn is purely perjbnaly and in 
which fociety is not intcrefted in any relpefl, there 
cannot, therefore, poflibly arife any truft^ to go- 
vernours from focicty, upon a reUgious account ; 
that is, govemours cannot poffibly have a right to 
govern the underilandings and actions of men, with 
refpeft to religiotiy upon the account of their being 
the fociety's trujlees. And as the authority which 
arifes to fociety from the ground and reafon, the 
end and purpofe of affociation, cannot poffibly be 
extended to matters of religious confideration ; fo 
governours cannot poffibly have a right to govern 
the undcrftandings and adtions of men, uponar^ 
Jigious account, by virtue of their being the fociety's 
reprefentatives. And as the favour, or difplcafure, 
of God, and the happincfs, or unhappinefs, of a- 
nothcr world, arc what focicty can neither give, 
nor fecure, nor take away; fo governours canaot 
poffibly have a right to interpofe in matters of r^ 
ligion^ by virtue of their being the fociety's guardi- 
ans. The cafe, I think, is as plain as any thing 
can poffibly be, And, therefore, if civil gover- 
nours fhould at any time interpofe in matters of 
religion^ by making laws, or executing them, when 
made, in order to oblige, or reflrain, any indivi- 
dual, to, or from the performance of any adtion, 
upon a religious account-, this is manifeftly a ftreich 
of power j this is what governours^ as govemours^ 
have no right to ; and, therefore, cannot, in rea- 
fon, be jullified in. Thus, I think, I have fully 
llicwn that governours, as fuch, that is, as the 
irujleesy the reprefeiitativcs^ and the guardiajts of fo- 
ciety, have no right to interpofe in matters of re- 
ligion i that is, they have no right to oblige, or 
reltrain, any individual, to, or from the perfor- 
mance of any adion, upon the account of its being 

the 
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e ground of (fifiw favour, or dlfpleallire. And 
if governours have no authority in matters ot reb^ 
gion, when the term, rEligian, is underftood in 1 
Utmort latitude, as, I think, I have fhewn th< 
liave not i then, it will follow, that governou^ 
can have no authority in matters of religion, wha' 
the term, religion^ is underftood in any reftrainei 
or limited fcnfe. To ihew this at large may t' 
thought necdlefs, becaufe it unavoidably follow 
from what has been before laid down. 

But becaufe I am willing to go thro' the queftij 
on I am now upon, and thereby prevent any ex-i 
ceptions ic may be liable to, I will briefly examiu 
the fcvcral particulars which may be confidercd, a 
riligien; and thefc, I think, may be ranged undc 
four heads, namely, firji. Men's living in the pra£> 
rice of zi>«ff , thai is, their putting on fuch a bfr« 
havioLir as is fuitablc to a rational and manly cliarj 
rafter, by doing to all others as they would h«M 
done by, and by rendering thcmfclves as agreeablejl 
ufeful, and beneficial to the world, as their con^ 
dition and circumftances in life renders them capa< 
ble of. Secondly, Men's paying their acknow-^ 
Icdgments to God in fociety, wJiich is commonljc 
called publick diiine worfhip. Thirdly, Men's per-J 
forming fome external aftions, upon a religious ac-d 
count; fuch as ^Kti'jig/^r ^oW)', &c. and which arc 
afually exprelled by thefe terms, "jiz. rites, cer 
monies, ordimnces, inJiilMtions,facramefits, or the Ilk 
Fourthly^ Men's ajfenting, and publickly profejjiia 
that affent, to certain propofitions, which aie com* 
monly called articles ef faith. Thefe are the leve- 
• ral things which are etherfeperately, orconjunft- 
ly, confidered, as the giound of divine accepcancCj, ', 
and, therefore, arc called religion. And, 

Firfi, If «/(>«» be confidered, as confifiingti,, 
the praiftice of virtue, then, the queftion will hc^ 

LWh^t autbiriiy governours hxve in religims matters? ' 
And 
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And the anfwer is. That xhcf have none at aH. Bar 
tho' religious a&ions may be beneficial to j^/f^jM 
ineligi$us actions may k hurtful to it ; yet ihcal^ 
or i&f^/) which fociety fuftsuns by them, ari/es noitf 
the actions chemfelves, confideredabftraAcdIy fioa 
the religioufwfsj or irreligiouffufs^ of diofe addons. 
And, therefore, tho' governoors have authority to 
oblige, or reflrain, men, with refpeffc to fuch ac* 
tion ; yet it is not, upon account or the reUffnifMefi^ 
or irrcUgioufmfs^ of thoie a£Hons, but only on ac« 
count of their being m;//a&ions; that is, uponac* 
count of the aAions themfelves being henefiddi or 
hurtful^ to fockty^ as aforefaid. So that re^m 
does not come into the cafe at all. Again, 

Seccdnfyj If religion be confidercd, as confifting 
in men's paying their acknawledgmenis to God mph 
ciety ; then the queftion will be. What authority 
civil govemours have in matters of reEjgicn f Ana 
the anfwer will be, Thatthey have none at all. 1 
Ihall not enter into the queftion, Whether men 
are, in reafon, obliged publickly to pay their ac- 
knowledgments to God ? it being fufKcient to ob* 
ferve, tliat the generality of men think they are fo. 
And as men, who are thus pcrfuadcd, muft either 
come to feme agreement among themfelves, with 
refpeft to the timey tbeplace^ and the form or mcde 
of worjhipy and the perfon to minifter therein, or 
elfe accept of what is provided' for them ; I fay, 
one or other of thefe muft be the cafe ; for other- 
wife />«^//Vi worjhip cannot take place. Therefore, 
I think, that it cannot in reafoB, be confidered, as 
a hurt or injury^ but a kindnefs and a benefit to foci- 
cty, for governours to make a provifion in thefe 
refpefts, that fo each individual may have the op- 
portunity of paying his publkk acknowledgments 
to God, which the generality of men think it is 
their duty to do« But, then, there is nothing au- 
fboritative in all this> fuppoAng men atie left per* 

feftly 
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^^K at liberty, whkh, in rcaibn, every man 
^^Bt to be. For as wodhipping God is 3 matter 
^^■y ftrfonal^ wich which Society is not coacer- 
^P^ or tntcrefted in -, that is, Ibciety is not bene- 
^^eA, nor damaged, by men's worfliipping, or not 
worihipping ; by their worfliipping in this or that 
place, at this or that tjmc, by this or that form, 
6?f. fogovernours cannot poitibly have a right to 
oWigc, or reftrain, men in tbefe refpeUs; becaufe 
it is not nscn's relation to, and dependence upon 
Goit or the good, or evil, they may receive fe)m 
him, but only their relation to, and dependence 
upon> and the good, or evil, they may receive • 
from each plbfr, which is the ground and reafon^ 
and the end and purpofe of affociation. And, 
therefore, tho' govemours may fo far interpofc, 
as to appoint a lime for publick worfhip, z place 
to perform it in, a ffrm or nvde of worihip, and 
ifvr/oHW minifter in divine fervicc, thefe being 
not of rrhgtc-uSy but of dvil confideration only, 
as the favour of Ced, atvi the happincfs <£ amber 
worldy do not at all ariie fit>m, or depend upoa 
them ; and as they arc ftibfcrvicnt only to the 
prefent eorsfmeng of fBtietfy in their paying their 
fubiitk acknowjedgments to God, and to render 
their minds eafy and quiet in fo doing ; I lay, tho', 
govemours may make a provtHon for pubikk wor- 
flup, as aforefiid; yet it will not follow, that they 
have a right to ebligt, or rtflrmn, any individual 
in thefe rcl'pe^ts. For as man's obligations to God 
are purely perfimtl, and center in himfe^, fociety 
not coming under any obljgationii thereby ; and 
as he is only anfwcrable to God for the difchai^ 
of them, fociety not being rewardable, or punifli- 
abtc, upon bii account; fo fccicty cannot, in rea- 
fon, have a right of dominion over him in thde 
refpe<5b, but ou^t to leave him under the maft 
HVBfreriai and unlimited toleration. And as the 
K end 
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end and defign of a ftatcd time and place for puln 
lick worftup, ftatcd forms and moXss of worihip, 
and a ftatcd miniftry^ is, that each individual mem- 
ber ot focicty may have the opportunity of pay- 
ing his publick acknowledgments to God, and 
may have eafe and quiet of mind in fb doing ; fo 
die nature of the ching requires, that puiUck fa- 
tisfaSion Ihould be folely aimed at, with refpcft 
to them 5 that is, after a due regard is had to the 
natural and moral charadter of Almighty God, 
which publick worlhip is defigned to exprefs, and 
to preferve a juft fenfe of it in the minds of men, 
fuch time and place^ fuch modes of worjfhip, and 
fuch a minijiry fhould, in reafon, be provided for 
fbciety, as will fuit the more general circumftances 
;ind the more general opinions of mankind in thefe 
rcfpefts. Every governour, in the a6t of worihip, 
is but an individual, and ftands upon the fame 
foot in that refpcdt with every other individual. 
And, therefore, as provifion for publick worlhip by 
a ftated time, place, mode, and miniftry, is not 
iov govmtourSy confidered as governoursj but for/^- 
dely, and for governours, only as parts and mem- 
h(rs of it \ fo in reafon, it is not xht particular cir- 
cumiLinces or opinions of governours, but the more 
general circumftances and opinions of mankind^ 
which lliould be the ground and reafon, and the 
rule and meafure of adion, with refpedt to them. 
For as piblick worjhip ought, in reafon, to be pro- 
vided for all ; 16, if pofliblc, fuch, in reafon, 
ought to be ufcd as may be acceptable to every in- 
dividual, and thereby anfwer the end and purpofe 
of worfhip to tBc?K. If an entertainment were to 
be made for a body of men, he that provides it is 
not to confult his own particular tafte, and make 
that the rule of adion in his provifions ^ but he is 
to confider what will fuit the more general taftes 
of thofc who are to be entertained, and to provide 
accordingly. Again, 
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. . thirdly, IfreUghn be confidered to confift in the 
performance of certain external aftions, fuch as 
iezoing ibe body, or the like, which aftions arc u- 
fually expreflcd by thofe terms, viz. riies, ceremo- 
niis^ ordinances, inftUutions, facraments., and the like, 
the queftion will be, What authority civil geverit- 
eurs nave in matters o^ religion ? And tlic anfwer 
will be as before, vix. That they have mnt at all. 
For as thefe are what; fociety are not interefted in, 
fo there cannot poiTibly any authority devolve up 
on governours from fociety, with refpeflto them. 
Ifaman^iKW, or emiii hwiiig; if he bows toward 
the Eali, or towards the We^, if he bows to or be- 
fore carved or a ntclton image ; or if he does, or o^j 
mits doing, any orall of thefe, or any other cere 
monies, fociety is not benefited nor damaged here 

I by. And, therefore, governours cannot, in re* 
fon, have a right to oblige, or reftrain, any indi^ 
vidual to, or trom the performance of any fuel 
aftion, upon a religious account. 
. \i it Ihould be laid, that ceremonies may be ( 
divine inftitution i and that, as fuch, gover-3 
Hours have a right to recommend the ufe of then 
to tlieir people ; I anf-wer. It is allowed thej 
have fuch a right, it being what every indi-J 

t vidual has a right to do, as well as governours, 
provided it be not deftru£livc of the common 
rights of mankind. Every man has a right to 
recommend to the world what he thinks will be 
ufeful and beneficial to it, or that will render his 
fellow- creatures acceptable and well-pleafing to 
God : but, then, here is no authority exercifed in 
the cafe j and as every man has a right to do, as 
aforefaid, fo it is the bufinefs of government to 
guard and fccurc that right to him. Again, 

Fourlhly, If religion be confidered to confiftj 
in ejfenting^ and publickly/ro/^/wg' that afient, to j 
"ions, which are cummonly 
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articles of faitb-^ then the qudtion wiH be,/yi^ 
ther civtl gwermurs have any authority in, imtV 
ters of rejourn f and the anfwcr agrih will be as 
before^ viz. That diey h^ftwntBi M.' For as 
aflent tts or diilent from, any propofition, or pulh 
lickly proftfling, or not profefling, fitdt aabnt, 
ipr difient, is neither beneficial, nor hnrtfUl^ to 
fociety ; fo there cannot jpoflibly any authority, 
devolve upon govemours from fbciety, with ret 
lacQi to them* If 9 man aflents, or mfient», er if 
he pubKckly profeflb, ordoesnotproftfs, hisaf- 
fent to^ or diflcnt from, the following propofidons, 
viz. Ged is prefcient^ <as die generality of maiddod 
hold, or. He is not pnfiient^ as ibme few hold, fiidi 
ailent, f)r diilent, or ptofefling, or not jprofeiSing, 
fuch afient, or diflent, does not benefit nor hurt 
any one individual in Ibciety ; and, therefore, go- 
vernoiirs, in reaibn, have no right to t)bHge, or 
reftrain, any individual, in thefe refpefbs. 

If it (hould be faid, that feme propofidons are 
important truths, and that others are pernicious er- 
rors ; and that governours have a right to oblige 
their people to affent to the former, and diilent 
from the latter. I anfwer^ That aflent to, or dif- 
fent from, the truth of a propofition, is the refok 
of that evidence, or the want, or feeming want, 
of it, upon which each of them is grounded* 
And as aflent, or difltnt, is purely perfonal^ ^^^ 
the refult of a man's own judgment, and hot ot 
other mtn^s\ fb it is what governours can neither 
give, nor fecurc, nor take away. And as to the 
truth and importance of any propofition, thefe 
muft be proved to every man from fuch evidcnccs,- 
as are neceflfary to determine thofe points, of 
which every man is conftitutcd a judge for himfelf^ 
and, with rcfpcft to which, jgovcrnours arc not; 

better 
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Wter judges than other men. The groiind and 
rcafon, the end and piirpofe of aflbciation, do . 
not require or make it neccllary, that the feveral 
members of fociety Ihould refign their underftand- 
kigs and judgments up to their governours j and 
that governours fhoiild judge, and determine for 
^em, with refpei5t to the truth, orfalfencfs, of 
smy propofition whatever. Befides, governours 
are by no meanes qiialafied for fuch a work. 
Truth comes wnder a l-vjefold confidcration, viz, 
/r/? the truth of things. Secondly^ a true relation 
of our opinions concerning them. * In the former 
cafe, truth ftands oppofed to error, and in ths 
latter to falflioot.!. And wh^n one man is con- 
ftitutedajudge of what is /rw/A, or error, to, or 
for, any other men, or body of men, foas that fuch. 
men, or body of men, areobiigedtoreceivefortroth, 
or error, whatever the other puts upon them, as 
fuch 1 then the nature ot the thing requires, that 
every fuch judge (hould have atwofoldqualifica- 
tion, viz.firfi, hem.vi&.h.s.vt^n.ii]fs!!iablejudgtne}if 
■which cannot err. And, fecondly^ he muft be of ■ 
ftrid: veracity, and will not deceive. For if he il 
defective in either of thefe, then, he is unqualifi- " 
ed for fuch a work : but governours cannot fhew,' 
that they are poirefTcd of thofe qualifications, 
more than other men -, and, therefore, they are 
not, in reafon, conftituted their judges. And if 
governours would be, in reality, the guardians 
of Iritib, then, they muft protedl and defend men 
in their fearchcs and enquiries after it, and not 
€orre£t and punifh them when they do fo. For ; 
asthetrudi of any pr»pofiuon is known to be fuch, 
by the difcernment of that evidence upon which 
the truth of the propofition depends 1 fo is he the 
greaieft friend to truth, who difcovers and encou- 
rages the difcovery and free examination ol fuch 
E c 2 evidence 
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evidence. And tho* this gives error the famead-" 
vantage as truth, which in this cafe, I think, it 
ought, in reafon, to have, viz. a fair hearing •, \ 
feeing error aflumes the charafter of tmth, and, 
therefore, is not to be condemned, as error, 'till 
it is proved to be fo upon a fair examination of 
the cafe \ yet truth is not a fufferer, but a gainer 
thereby. Becaufe it is by fuch a free examination 
of the evidence, that truth is difcover*d and 
"known to be fuch ; juft as in the cafe erf" property, 
which governours, as governoursj arc the putrdi^ 
0ins of. For when a difpute arifes about a right of 
property ^ then governours, as the guar Hans (£ 
properly^ are not to (hut up every court of jufticc, 
in which the right of property is ufed to vt tricd,^ 
and lb har and prevent all dilputes of that kind ; 
For, then, thev would not be the gufirdiansi but 
the deftroyers ot properly ; but they are to ei^courage 
and proteft each party in inaking out their claim, 
by giving them full liberty to produce their evi- 
dences, and likewife give them a fair hearing v 
it being the evidences only, and not the authority of 
governours, which, in reafon, ought to determine, 
on which fide the right of property lies ; fo in like 
manner, if a difpute arifes about the truth of a 
propofition, then, governours, zs t\i^ guardians q{ 
truth y are not to prohibit men from, or punifh 
them for publiflaing any propofition,, or the evi- 
dence they have to fupport it, and fo b^r all dif- 
putes of that kind : for, then, they would not 
be the guardians y but the dejlrcyers of truths by 
robbing it of every friend; but they are to encou- 
rage, and to proteft each pqrty^ in making out 
their claim to truth; by giving them full liberty to 
produce their evidences ; and likewife to let them 
have a fair hearin : it being the evidences only, and 
not the authority of governours, which, in reafon 

' . ought 
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ought to determine, on which fide of a queftion 
the truth hes. 

Thus, I have examin'd the feveral particulars 
•which may be confidcred, as religion, and have 
ftiewn, that governours, as governours, that is 
as the trujiees, the reprefentalives, and the guardi- 
ans of fociety, liave no authority, with refped: to 
them, I now proceed to examine what may be 
urged in favour of fuch authority, or rather, 
in favour of perfectttion, which is the fame thing. 
And, 

Firjl^ It may be urged, that it is reafonable 
governours fhould liave authority to oblige, or 
reftrain, men in thofe cafes where God is nc- 
glafted, or difhonoured ; becaufcthe caufe and 
intercftofGod and his honour ought to be as 
near and dear to them, as the caufe and interett 
of fociety, and therefore, ought to be guarded 
and defended by them. I anfvjer. That govern- 
ours ought to have a true regard for the honour 
and ftrvice of God is allowed : it being what e- 
very individual is obliged to. But it will noC 
follow, from hence, that they have aright to ex- 
crcife any branch of authority which does no: 
naturally devolve upon them from Ibciety. They 
are to have a regard to the honour and fervice of 
God : but, then, they are to manifeft that re- 
gard, by doing what properly comes within their 
own province ; and not by doing what, in realbn, 
they have no right to. They are to encourage what 
is beneficial to fociety, by beftowing their favours 
on thofe who do i'uch aftions as are beneficial to it. 
And they are to difcourage what is prejudicial to 
fociety, by witholding their favours from, or by 
puriilliing thofe who do fuch aftions, as are injuri- 
ous and hurtful to it. , But it will not follow, that 
tlicy have a right to punilh men for thofe actions, 
E e 3 ill 
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in which fociety is not intereftedj but th« contra^ 
sy ; becaiife no Tuch power docs naturally anf^ 
frofli th&fi^ound and end of afibdation , and diercr 
ibre, iuch power cannot be devolved ujpon gp?er« 
npurs from fociet^, wjio^ mt^fiers tod r^ffaHi^ 
iivcs they are. But fartl^r, wq are to lender tq all 
^heir due \ to Cifar the thmgs that are Csefin^X 
and unto God the things dvu: are God^h. . T9C4f- 
far^ the authority which bdoi^s toC^r i aodia 
God» the authority which belongs (o h^^- Q^ 
vcrnpurs are the reprefentatives of fociety ; and^ 
thereTorCt every ofl^pce, commitced againfl: ficktj^ 
they aretocorre^andrefbain. But thofe ofifeoces,, 
which are committed only againft G^^ are tt be 
leift to the judgment ofGod, who has appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in nghteouf? 
nefs> and render to every man accprding to hia 
works. And, therefore, \S civil gdfVirfumrsikiQ\x\^ 
take upon them to give judgment, with rdpcft 
to thefe, this would be doing what they have na 
authority/or. It would be judging before the time^ 
and as it were, taking the woxk out of God's 
hand. Again, 

Secondly^ It may be ur^ed, that the belief of a 
God, a providence, and a judgment to come, isne- 
ceflary to the happinefs oifocietyi and that, as thele 
are principles of religion, fo it is neccflary thaf go- 
vernours flxould oblige each individual to give fomc 
publick tcft of lus belief of them; for otherwife 
there will be no proper foundation for that mu- 
tual trull Mid confidence^ which the members of 
fociety ought- to repofeineach other, and without 
which the affairs and bufinefs of (pciety cannot be 
carried on. I anfwer^ The belief of a God, a pro- 
vidence, and a judgment to come, doth not necef- 
farily make men ben^cial and ufeful to fodety-, and 
a di/belief of thefe doth not n^ceffarily make them 
injurious and hurtful to its men's relation to, their 

intercft 
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^tereft in, their dcpendance upon, and their ob- 
ligations to fociety being exadlly the fame, whether 
they belcive thofe points, or not. And as it is not 
men's relation to, and dependence upon God, but 
their relation to, and dependence upon each oi/her, 
which is the ground and reafon ot aflbciation ; fo 
govemours cannot poffibly have any authority de- 
volved upon them from fociety, to oblige, or ref- 
train, any individual, in thefe refpedls. Befides, 
aflent, or diflent, is not in the governour's power 
to give, fecure, ortakeawayi and, therefore, he 
cannot, in reafon, have any authority, withreipeift 
to them. As for men's giving fome publick tejis 
rlof their belief of the foremention'd points, in order 
■40 fecure mutual confidence in fociety, I thinlc» 
[that, which will be moft eifcftuai to anfwcr this 
[end, is a right behaviour, or, in other words, a 
[good life. When a man, in the general courfe of 
lus actions, behaves himfelf -with uprightnefs and 
integrity in fociety; this is a proper foundation for 
contidence in fuch a man, that he will a6t thus in 
any inftance, in which it is neceflary that confi- 
dence (hould be repofcd in him. But if a man, in 
the general courfe of his adtions, is unfair and di- 
fmgenuous in, and to foa'ely, then, there is not 
anyprofcfiionordeclarationwhichhecan make, that 
will be aproper foundation for confidenccin fuch a 
man. And, therefore, if he ftiould be required to 
attend divine fervice, to fubfcribe certain articles 
of faith, and the like , and if he fubmits to what 
is thus required ol him, tho' this may, and often 
docs, ferve as a cloak to cover his evil defigns, yet 
it cannot be a proper foundation for confidence in 
him-, becaufc his general behaviours fhews that 
he is unworthy of it. In fhort, publick teds fup- 
pole-men to be honeft and fincere, antecedent to 
the taking of them ; tor othcrwife they are of no 
'jffedt, and, thi;refore, they cannot fervc to /toot a 
a e 4 point 
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coint which muft htfufpofed and allowed^ antric^ 
cent to fuch proof. And as fuch tefta ait what 
•honeftmendonotneed, and what difhoneft and bad 
men will not b»obliged» or reftrained by ; fo of 
confequence, they are generally but of little iervice 
' to Ibciety. It muft be allowed, diat in thofe cafes 
in which a Theifih required to give his intereft m 
God's favour, for a pledge of his fincerity, which 
is the cafe of fwearing in courts of judicature; there 
it is highly reafonable, that govemours ihould re* 
quire rrom a profe&'d Aibiift a pledge of lus fince« 
lity likewife, in fomething wherein hisprefcntin- 
tereft is concerned. For as this prefent life is all 
that he conjGders himfelf, as interefted in, fo he 
ought to ftake fome prcfent intereft, if-fach a 
pledge can be given, in order to render his tefti- 
' mony of equal weight with the teftimony of a J'&j^; 
for otherwife they ft and upon an unequal foot; the 
Theiji^ if he proves falfe, rifques his fatety and hap-^ 
pinefs in another -woxlA^ whereas the jiibetfi^ if he 
gives a falfe teftimonie's^ upon his own principles, 
runs no rifque at all. It muft likewife be allowed 
that the belief of a God, a providence, and a judg- 
ment to come, may have an influence upon men's 
l?ehaviour towards each other, and fo may be be- 
neficial to fociiety. But, then, tho' this affords a 
reafonfor laying before unbelievers all the evidence, 
upon which the truth of thefc depends, and by 
which it may be fhewn, in order to work their con- 
vi6Hon; yet it cannot afford a reafon for excluding 
them from fociety, onbarring them the advantages 
which arife from it, or their being ufeful and fer- 
viceable to it ; bccaufe faith and fociablenefs, or 
unbelief and unfociablcnefs, have no necefTary re- 
lation to, conneftion with, or dependence upon 
each other. Again, 

thirdly and lajllyj It may be urged, that men's 
being of different opinions, with relpedt tareligioni 

their 
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^meirprafcniFig a-nd fublijhing fucli different oplni* 
^Ens, with che grounds and reafons on which they 
^ptre founded, and their having difterent modes of 
^Rirorfliip, arc fiich publick dijirden, or at leaft, 
they introduce fuch diforders in Ibciety, as it is 
the bufinefs of governours, wlio are the guardians 
of publick peace, to correi5t and reftrain. I mifwer^ 
\s this argument feems to be offered, in favour of 
tublick peace, and thereby is the more Jiicely to mil- 
lead ; and as it is the golden cup in which the 
Irdeadiy poilbn of perfecucion is held forth, to ren- 
l*der that evi! potion the more acceptable; fo I fhall 
I 4)e the more particular, in my examination of it. 
Publick pence in fociety, I think, confifts in every 
individual's quietly pofleffing and enjoying every 
comfort, every privilege, every advantage, every 
liberty, i^c. which, in reafon, he ought to poflefs 
-and enjoy, without molcrtation ; and in his not be- 
ing hurtorinjuredin his perfon, his chara^er, orhia 
fortune. And publick difarder^ as it ftands oppoftd 
to publick peace, I think, mult confiftinbarringany 
individual from thcponefllon or enjoyment of any 
comforts,anyprivilege,anyadvantage, any liberty, 
t^c. which he ought, in reafun, to poirefs and enjoy; 
and in the injuring any individual in his pcrfon, his 
l:«harad:er, orhis property. And, confequently, the 
^t^reaehoi publick peace,s.nd difordcrin Ibciety, isgrea- 
bter,orlefs, inproportiontothegreaterorlelsnumbcr 
tof perfons who are injured by it j and in propor- 
rtion to the greater or lefs degree of injury whicli 
'■ they fuftain. This being the true ftate of che cafe, 
the queltion will be. Whether men's being of dif- 
ferent religious opinions, and their profejjmg and 
■puUiJhing thofe opinion, together with t!ie grounds 

I and reafons on which they found them, or, whe- 
tlier men'sjoining in different congregations, and 
lifing different modes of worfhip, be in reality, 
breach of the publick peace, and fuch a diforder 
foci 
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focicty which govemours ought, in realbn, tohavei 
right to corrcdandreftrain? And thcanfwer; Inthis 
cafe, is as plain and evident, as that two and two, 
when added together, conftitute the number four; 
namely J That men's he\ng of different reii^ioiu opi- 
nions, or their projejfmg or publijhmg thole opini- 
ons, together with the grounds on which they arc 
founded, or tlieir ufing different modes of worfiiip, 
cannot poffibly be a bresch of the publick petice, w 
a diftrder in fociety, becaufe not any individual 
is hereby barred from the pofleffion and enjoyment 
of any comfort, privilege, advantage, liberty, tfi. 
which in reafon, he has a right to poflefs or enjoyj 
neither is any individual hurt or injured hereby in 
his perfon, his charafter, or his ibrtune. And, 
confequently, governours cannot poflibly have a- 
ny authority devolved upon them from fociety, to 
oblige br reftrain, any individual, in thefe refpefts. 
it it fliould be faid, that tho' men's different opt- 
tisns in religion, ^c. are not in Ibemfel-ves breaches 
of the publick peace, and diforders in fociety j yet 
they may, and have been, in many inftances, i»- 
tTBduHive to fuch diforders : and therefore, it is 
wafonablc that governours Ihould be inverted with 
a power to corrcd and reftrain , as well what is iih 
troduiiive to diforders in fociety, as to correft and 
reftrain the diforders themfelves. I anfwer. If this 
prOTCS any thing, it proves a great deal too much. 
For if governours have a right to reftrain what- 
ever may w(/roi&« (A^Ir^erj into fociety, then, they 
have^ right W put an embargo upon all human 
affairs; becaufe there is not any tranfai5tion inhfe, 
Imt may be introduSive to fuch diforders. Num- 
berlefs are the inftances in which men's difputing, 
about their perfonal properties, have introduced dif- 
orders into fociety. And, therefore, if this kind 
ttf rca^ining be juft, then. His M^jefty ought, as 
kc is the Guardian of publick peace, to ihut up 
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'sftmnJler-Hdl, and all other courts oijujliee -, and 
Sflierebybaralldirputesof^ifrwkind, becaufe fuchdif- 
iiutes have, in fomeinftances, introduced A^\ior<^er& 
into fociety. Nothing, fureiy, was more kindly 
ineant, or which naturally tended to produce 
better efFefls, then the piblicaliBn oi t\iz gofpel ; 
and yet, in lome inftanccs, it introduced not peace, 
but the fword. It gave occajtsn for the father to be 
tgainfi the fan, and the fon agamfi the father ; fer the 
malber to be sgainfi the daughter, and the daughter ta 
lie sgaipft the molber ; for the mother-in-law to be ff- 
,gmr^ the daugbler-in-la'W, md the dawghter-in-lata 
^io be againfi the mother ■in-lav}. But, then, it will 
by no means follow, tharChrirt, or his Apoftles, 
ought not tohave/tK^/y/&f(/thegofpel-, or that the 
governours of thofe times were juftifiable, in pun- 
jlhing thofe who did fo : bccaule thofe diforders, in 
reafon, areonly chargeable upon the ri'(^ri/fr/)'/£r- 
.Jh?ts ; and that too for their being diforderly, and 
not upon anything eife which might accidentally 
be the eccafton ot them. And, therefore, ySdif- 
ferent fentiments and prafticcs, with refpeft to re- 
ligion, Ihoutd at any time be the eccafion of break- 
ing the fublick peace and diforder in fociety ; then, 
it is the bufinefs and duty of governours not to in- 
vade or deftroy the common rights ot mankind, 
-becaufe that would be to bring thofe very evils 
upon the members of fociety, which government 
was deligned to guard and fecure them from ; but 
they are to cm'rtR the diferderly perfo7iJ, and that 
' too for their being diforderly : this being the only 
proper expedient to prevent diforders in fociety, 
and to guard and fecure the publick peace. So 
[ that when ihe difpute arofe at Hamburgh, whether 
] the words (hou!d be tranflatcd Oi(r Father-, or Fa- 
\ ther our and diforder in fociety followed upon it ; 
I then, it was the bufinefs and duty of the civil gc» 
[ veniQUrsnot to bar the people from their natural 
I right 



tight of judnng for tbemielvcsy and afiihg ac^ 
cording to tncir own judgment, with refped to 
the point in dilpute, but to carreB and reSrain ihofi 
diforderfy perfons, who attempted, bv.afb of vio- 
lence, to reftrain that liberty in each other, and 
diereby became breakers of the fublkk peaci^ dif- 
order in fociety confining not in men's different 
fentinients and practices, in matters of reli^on, 
but in a£ts of violence towards each other ; and 
breaking the publick peace and diforder in fociety 
always arifing, not from ^ liberty oidijfent^ in macr 
ters of religion, but from a reftraint of that liber- 
ty. And tho* it may, in fome cafes, be very, 
imprudent for a man to exercife his natural ri^t 
pifubUJbiiig his religious opinions, at a time, and 
in a place, where the law« of the country prohibit 
fuch a publicatkn \ and whertf the pafiions aud in- 
tereft of men might dilpofe them to put the laws 
in execution againft him j yet this will not juftify 
cither the making, or the execution of fuch laws. 
For as they are in them|clves unreafonahky and are 
the rcfult of fuch power as governours have no 
right to; fo governours cannot, in reafon, be 
juftified in the making or in the exccutioii of them, 
excepting in thofe cafes in which men's natural 
rights are concerned, and which governours are 
obliged to defend. 

Thus, I have produced what may be urged, by 
way of argument in favour of per fecut forty or of 
governours having authoritv> in matters ofreligiony 
which is the fame thing; and have fliewn that not 
anything canfairly be concluded from it. I nowpro- 
ceed briefly to ftiew, how the cafe will Hand, upon 
the other fide of the queflion ; that is, upon ad- 
mitting that governours have authority to direct 
and govern the underftandings and anions of men 
in matters of religion. And the cafe I take to be 
tliis, viz. If governours have any authority, in 

mat- 
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fcattcrs of f-iligion, tJicn, they have all authority 
that is, they are abfolutc and Ible governburs of 
;0ie iinderftandings andaftions of men, with ref- 
ncfl: to religion, in all cafes. For if it be reafona- 
ble, that they fliould have fuch authority in one 
Uiftance, then, that reafon will hold good in 
rvery other inftance ; there not being any reafon, 
*why governows Ihould have authority in one in- 
.ftance ; and not in another. And, confequently, 
if there be any reafon, for goTernours having 
any authority, in matters o^religion, that reafon 
■will hold good aud conclude for all authority. 
:And, on the other fide, if it is unreafonablc, that 
^vernours Ihould be Jole and ahfolute governours 
■of the itnderftandings and adllons of men, with 
jeipcHt to religion, in <?// cafes ; then, it is equally 
unreafonablc, that they fiiould have luch au- 
thority in any inftance whatever; becaufe what 
concJLides againft fuch authority, in general, will 
.equally conclude againfl: every pixt and branch of it. 
And, confequently, if it is rcafonable that there 
ihould ht toleration mfomecz{e:$, that reafon wille- 
ijuaJly conclude for the moft ahfcltitezni. unlimited to- 
leration, with refpedt to religion. But as religion is 
finely perfonal, that is, it mult h^ perfonally perform- 
ed, no one being capable of performing it forano- 
thcr, and it is wholly of j>«yo«/i/ concern, no other 
ibeing a gainer, or lofer thereby, and it is what 
puery man is ferfonally anfwerablc to God for ■, there- 
fore, it is moft reafonable that eve^j man fhould be 
at full liberty to judge for himfelf, and govern his 
.aftions by his own judgment, in all matters per- 
taining thereto. And,asalcarned writer "obferves, 
whofe juft remark I have already quoted, " What 
,•' is one man's, and every man's right, another 
** man's confcience cannot oblige him upon any 
" juft grounds to oppofe." 

• SweDr.%^r's Civil EilablilhmentofReligion, Page i+iJ 
'^ ' Thuf 
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Uiink, baTeiullyfliCwBjthttcinlgpTCnisaEsbm 
moHtbarityy ia macten of raSfte. However, if 
thaScf who ut ocbernife-jaBikd, flwH tNdh 
due the princ^lest I icaioa firoai, aEeaoc ivd> 
giounded, or that 1 have asc g t afa nqi jdHf 
from thole principle* j kc that be flicvm, and 1 
Hull think mriclt coDcenied CO cooIj^ it. JBot 
if they ilioula make thdrqipealf ao(.«Biiie ■>* 
iofiaiMiigy, bvtt to theft^Eiwof mm, ky endc^ 
Touring to render me coBtcmpdUe i-rr fi« per-. 
£his» and fiich rcafoning^ I flull dd^e. 

To conclude: Truth is what every^nnB hast 
naturalandan undoubted right vn.; "Wttmtif, 1 
mean the AW:£ 0^/isfCJ, oi tniti, ».kmad»of» 
pO&d to error: and, theiclbie, ercFy nw has ji 
rij^t to convi^ion, when he is in e^nDti that io^ 
he has a right to hear what others- cap jnvpole 
to him, andiikewife to propo&his own opinitMU 
to the world together with the ground^ upon which 
his judgment is determined in their favour. This 
being the only way to his convi&ion, becaufc it is 
the only way by which the weaknefs, or f^fenefs, of 
thofe grounds can be diicovcred. So that if the 
advocates' for truth and error were at full liberty 
to make out their clumsy by producing their evi- 
dences, and by being admitted to a fair l^earing 
truth would then have lb much the advantage ix 
error, that I doubt not but it would ride crium{^- 
ant thro' the world. 
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'NA^herein t-w^ OhjeElions, urgtd againft what is a 
vanced, in theAuthor'sDircourfeontheGroam 
and Extent of authority and Liberty, with r 
peft to civil Government^ arc examined. 
Anfwer to a private Letter from a Gentleman^.'' 

SIR, 

I Received your Letter, in which you havB i 
fent me your thoughts on my Reflections on 
the Grounds and Extent of AuthorityandLi- 
berty, with Refpcft to civil Government, viz. 
That what I have offered would be condufnje, 
were it not for two things which, you conceive, 
lie as objeilions againft wliat I have advanced. 
*' Namely t Jirft, That many texts of fcripture, 
" well as experience, are fuppofed to tell us,j 
" that a whole faciety have fuffered affliftions frorqf 
" God, for that a par/ of them have neglcifted ta 
" worlhip God, or for worfhipping him in 
*' manner not agreeable to his will, i^c." Antl 
you query, Whether it will not follow, that go-fl 
vernours have a right to oblige, or reftrain men J 
with refpei5t to religious aflions, feeing, upon th( 
prefent fuppohtion, fociety is manifeftly interelt3 
ed therein? To which you add, " ficondly^ That * 
■ *' I have allowed, that the liberty of individuals 
*' may be rejhained, in thofe cafe's in which the 
*' good, or hurt, of the fociety is concerned." And j 
you query, as before. Whether it will not follow 
that govcrnours ought to abridge the liberty of iii'^ 
dividuals, la ths affair of reUgien ? Upon which'" 
L I obfervc, that, I think, xhe_ftrengtb of your fe- 
rn^ 
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tend objeftion arifes from what you have prufumdk 
y out Jhji J viz. That Gx)d docs afflidt, or punilh, 
focieties of men, for the omiflions, or adions, of 
fqfite individuals ; which adions, - or pmiflions, are 
nci injurious to die fociety any other way, than as 
they induce Alndgbty God to correA and puniih ic 
for their fakes. This, I think, you muft mean, 
cr elfe I cannot perceive, how what / banje allowed 
can be urged againil me with any ^r^^/it. And, 
therefore, as both vour obje£tions are founded 
upon the fame principle 5 fo my fhcwing the ground- 
lefsnefs of that principle will be an anfwer to 
them both. And, accordingly. 

I obferve. That the principle yoMx objeSlumsM 
founded upon, and upon which tht Ju/lnefsoiyo\xt 
reafoning depends, I think, may reafonably be 
dijputed. For as viriue and Jin are only and 
v^holly perfonal ', fo, in reafon, both rewards ^d 
pwnjhments^ whether in this life, or another, ought 
to be only and wholly />^r/^»j/ alfo. That is, as 
one man is not, nor cannot be vertuous^ or criminal 
By the good or bad ad ions of another ; any other- 
wife, than as he voluntarily is afharerin, era 
contributer to thofe aftions : fo, in reafon, he 
ought not to ^^ r^w^ri*?^, nor punijhed^ upon their 
account. And, therefore, it may juftly be quefti- 
oned, Whether the forementioned principle does 
not refieft dijhonour upon the moral charaSier of our 
heavenly Father? That is, Whether it be the 
produce of, or whether it be contrary to jujlice^ 
wifdoni^ and goodnefsy for God to reward and punifh 
men in the lump ? To reward, or punifh, upon 
account of men's being good^ or bad^ and to 
reward and punifh good and bad men together ^ and 
alike ; I fay the queflion is, Whether this is a 
ipark of wifdom-, juftice, and goodnefs, or, of 
their contraries ? For if wickednefs be the only 
ground of divine refentmenty and li^ goodnefs be the* 

only 
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dly ground of fl£tfrw.'7;)roia//6W, as, in rc«fon; tttey 
Bghc to be; theiji 1 think, irmay juftlv be urgL 
dt that Dooc bot hni men ought to feci the; 
eSe£b ot ihe fornsr; and none but ^cffi/ «*«■ 
reap the fruits of tiie latter. It may likewiftl 
: farther urged, that if rewards znA pubijhmmtti 
this life, are intended to excite men to perfonll 
|3od aftions, and to prevent them from thefr; 
intraries; then, natienal rewards, and TMliottOt 
wfoauttts, are not adapted ro anfwcr fuch cnd^ 
:le being dealt forth upon ^iJUi^ and had mtn toge*' 
T, and alike : fo that the one cannot be an «at 
uragsment to gfodnefs, nor the other a difcowrag^ 
tst to vice ar^ wiciednefs. And if this be th« 
nib of the cafe, then, I think, it will follow, 
lat the prhtcipk, you reafon from, is not well 
■ounded. 

What you found the forementioned princip! 
30n is, thax. many lexlT effcripiitre, asweliasf** 
rietice, are fuppofed to declare it. As tbrexpffi 
ence, I think, that makes no fuch declaraciorti 
Lnd, as to the fcripture. I think, it may juftij* 
i: quefiioned; becaufe the Prophet Ezekisl, or rather 
fbnjg^ty Gady by his mouth, affures us, that no 
ich thing zViYijaJily be charged upon the divine 
snduft. The purport ofthexviii«>chap.of £ct*. 
I to Ihcw what is more particularly exprefled in 
er. 20,^2, 7bs foul that Jimeth, and that only, ^ 
vll die. TbefottfliaU not bear the iniquily of lh:fii!her\ 
nther flidl the father bear the inir^iti of the fon : t'" 
ighteoafnefs of the righteous fhall be upm him, and u ^ 
n him only, andthewickednefs of the wicked fkali m\ 
upon him, and upon him only. And an appeal ' 
lade to the underftandings of men, whether fui 
procedure is not jujl and equal; as at ver. 25. Hei 
Jw, houfeofUnti, it notm^way equal? &c. Whi( 
[ifuppoles, that the contrary procedure, inpun'fhi 
«nc for the faults of another, and which is api 
■-. Vol. II F f rent!] 
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rcntly the cafe in national puniJhmentSj would be 
unequal^ ih-jx\sunjuft. And the above declaradon 
is made, to vindicate the divine conduA from the 
charge o( iniquity ^ that is, from the charge of pn- 
nifhing the innocent and the guilty together, and 
alike, which was groundlefly judged to be the 
cafe, with refpedl to the Babylonijh captivityy and 
to Ihew the groundlefnefs of that perverfe proverb, 
which the Jews had taken up -, viz, Tbe fathers 
have eaten fower grapes j ana the chUdrens teeth ere 
Jet on edge. And whereas it is faid at vcr. 3, -A 
/ live^ faith the Lcrd God, yejhall not have occe/iat 
any more to ufe this proverb in Ifrael ; which feemi 
to imply, that there had been occafion given for 
the ul'e of it in times paft ; tl)e meaning is, not 
that God would take different meafurcs in his deal- 
ing with his creatures, in this refpeft, for the time- 
to come, then he had taken with them in times pafi 
and thereby prevent giving occafion for the ule of 
that proverb any more in Ifrael : but the meaning 
is, that as God, by the mouth of his Prophet 
fully declared^ what is the ride of adlion to himfclf- 
in the clillribution of punifliments, viz. that he 
will not punilli the innocent for the faults of the 
guilty^ tho' mod nearly related to him •, and that 
every one fliall fuffer for his ownftns only^ and not 
for the fins of another-, I fay, after fuch a decla- 
ration, the Je^ji's would not have reafon^ as they 
before grGiindleJly thought they had, for the ufe of 
the aforcfaid proverb. And that this is the truth 
of the cafe is manifeft from the queftion afked in 
the precedent verfe, viz. What mean ye ^ that ye ufe 
this proverb concerning the land of Ifrael ? fcfr. 
which is as much as to fay, that this power was 
groufidlefsy and an unjuft reflection upon the divine 
condud. Thus; again, at ver. 25. Tetfay, the 
ivay of ike Lord is net equal. Now, the iniquity^ 
which the Ifralites charged upon the divine con- 
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, refpcfted only what was prejenl and pafl, and 
» what was to come ; and, therefore, God inuft , 
S*r to his prcfent and paft fmduol^ and not ta ■ 
•vhat he would do in time to come, when he ap-| 
pealed to the houfe of Ifrael, to judge of the ^-1 
?*W/ofhis dealings with them. And as jujiicr^ 
3nd equily which, in the prefent cafe, conlift in 
Puniihing every man /or */i etvnfins mlj^ and not 
*^or t\\cfinsofimoiher, are here declared. to be the 
f*/? of action to God, with refpeft to his deal- 
*"gs with the children of Jjrasl: fo diey are mod: 
^c riainly a rule of adion to him in every cafe, and 
*o all 'people y hoih yejierday, to day ^ and _/or iivr.J 
''^nd, therefore, I think, it ought not to be pre- l 
^'^tned, that the /frj//«rw make any declaraiionij 
'Contrary thereto. 

If it fliould be urged, that the oppreffions whicit 
the ciiildren of Ifraet lufFcred form the ncighbouril 
ing nations, and their captivilies, are, in fome in- 
fUncES, at leaft, confidercd in the Bible, as pun- 
ijhments from God for their idclatry -, in which ca-, 
fts, the innocent and the giiilly fufFered alike. 
tinfixier, God is Ibmetimes, in zhcfcriptures, faid t^S 
do what his agency is not at all concerned with ;an<| 
which, ftriftly fjx-aking, is the produce of the di.l 
forderly and ungovcraetl apjJetites and paflions ofif 
men, Thus, KxeJ. iv. 71. And ibt Lordfai£ 
unto Mofej, when thoa gceji to retxm into Egypt, 
fie that tbou do ell tbofe wotiders before Pharaoh 
wUch I have put in thine hand; but I will harden^ 
his heart, (bat he Jhall not let the people gs: cpmpa-^ 
red with chap. viii. ver. 15. But vsbm PharaoM 
faw that there '■^as re/pi te, he hardened his beetrt^^ 
and hearkened not unto them ; as the Lord had faid. 
Here we fee, that tho' God is faid to harden Pba- 
raoh^s heart, yet that ftubbornneis or hardnefs of 
I heart is charged uyon Pharaoh himfdf, as, in jujl- 
I ite, it ought to be, for to fuppofe, that God, by 
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his agency, ityeSed ftuhbohmeQ into the heazi of 1 
Pharaoh^ and lAitn fumjhed him for thsft ftabbarn- 1 
nets, is to impute imqtiUj to our Medlar. And^ ] 
therefore, when God is faid to harden Pharmifi 
heart, this is only a foretelUt^i that PbaraA 
would harden his own heart; as is evident fom the 
verfe I laft cited ; in which Pbara$b is faid to har- 
den his heart, as the Ijord bad find. Again 2 Sm. 
xxiv. I., Ami again the anger of the Lfrd was laKt 
led againjh Ifrael, and he moved Darid dgaiff/l ibem^ 
iofiiyy Go number Ifrael i^/rijudah ; conipared with 
I Chron. xxi i . And Satan Jiood up againft Ifrael^ 
and provoked David to number Ifrael. Here wc 
fee, that the very fame thing is afcribed in Ibrip- 
ture to God and to Satan viz, the ftirring up a 
fpirit of pride ^nd vainnefsof mind in David: which 
led him Co number Ifrad and Judab. But this 
could not be God's ad: ; bccaufc if it ware, then, 
he moved David to do what is dijpleqfing tohim- 
felf, which is moft abfurd to fuppofe. From 
both thefe inftanccs, I think, it is plain and evi- 
dent, that a thing or a£ii$n being afcribed to GoL 
in Jcripture is not a proof that it was, in reality, 
done by him -, feeing in the inftances before us, 
he is faid to do what his agency was not concerned 
with. Again, with refpedl to what is reprefented 
in fcripturey as punijhments from God-y God is faid 
to do what he was not, in the leaft, concerned 
with ; an inftance of which is more immediately 
to the prefent purpofe. Thus, 2 Sam. xii. ii. 
1 2. Ihusfiiith the Lord, Behold j I will raife up evil 
againji theCy David, out of thine own boufey andl 
ivill take thy wives before thine eyesy ajidgive them 
unto thy neighboury and hefhall lie with thy wives' in^ 
the fight of this fun : for thou did/i it fecretly ; but I 
ivill do this thing before all Ifrael, and before the fun. 
Compared with chap. xvi. 21, 22 yW Ahlthop* 
hc\fiid unto Abfalom, Go in unto thy fathers conr 
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tubims, winch be bath Ufi to keep the beufe, and aU 
"lirxl Jhall beartbal thou an ahbeired of thy father; 
thenjhatl the bands of all thai arewilb ibee bejirong. 
So thty fpread Abfalom a ient upon the top of the 
houfe, and Abfalom •went in unto bis fathers cencu- 
hineSy in the fight of aU Ifrael. Here we fee, th^ 
the vilefl aBioris iTCy inicripture, afcribed to God?, 
and confidered, as punjjhments ixom him upon o- 
thcrs ■, when lie, ol all others, was the fartheft 
from being concerned in thofe aftions. And thi^i 
was maniteftly the cafe, with refpect ro the cap~ 
iivities of the children of Ifrael, and the oppreffisns 
with which their neiglibours oppreffed them ; 
thefe were fo far from being, ririftly fpeaking, 
punishments from God, that, on the contrary, 
they fprang from the vitiated appetites nnd pafii- 
ons of men. And, therefore, I think, a mode 
offpeech, uicAirt fcriptiire, ought not, in rcafon, 
to be urged, in prejudice^ of the tnoral charailer of 
our heavenly Father. Tho' I am fenfible, that^ 
with refped to this and many other points, fomc 
men are apt to put the cafe upon a defperate ijfue; 
and chufe rather, that God fhuuid bejuftjy char- 
geable with iniquity-, and thefcripture with«»;rij- 
di^ions, than that x)\tiY religious principles, or their 
unreafinahle power., fliould want Afaipturalixx'p^oTU. 
Upon the whole I obferve. That if the pnncipley 
you reafon from, is not well grounded, as, I think, 
I iliewn it is mt; then the objeSlions, founded upon 
it, lofe their ferce. And, confequcntly, my reafon- 
ing, in the trad here referred to, with refpeiH: to 
Civil Government having no Authority., in Mat- 
ers of Religion, is jult and conclufive, for . 
r that has ytl been (hewn to the contn 
/ am, SIR, 

Tour »iui.h obliged himMe Servant, 
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